ujblisher 


Lively,  scholarly  coverape  such  as  Lisapor's  is  in  the 
proud  tradition  of  the  Chicapo  Daily  News  Service— one  reason  it  is 
so  widely  reparded  as  “distinpuished,”  and  deserves  to  he. 


Editor 


Loup  ac(|naintaiic(‘  with  Mr.  Nixon  sharpens  tin*  insipht 
and  adds  depth  to  the  coverape  of  Pete*  Lisapor,  chief 
of  the  Chicapo  Daily  News  Washinptoii  Bureau  and  a 
20-year  veteran  of  our  capital  stall'. 


Solid  first-hatid  kiiowledpe  of  the  Washinptoii  scene 
underlies  all  of  Li.sapor’s  reportiiip.  Ih*  is  timely  and 
astute— and  he  stirs  the  iniapiiiation  by  iire.sentiiip  the 
day’s  hot  national  issues  in  the  |M-rs|M*ctive  of  man’s  lonp 
history.  I lis  dispatches  sparkle  with  references  coverinp 
the  ranpe  from  SopluM-les  to  .linimy  Durante. 


Chic^  Daily  News 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises.  Inc. 


l^ucansf^ 
Ibal  again! 


There  are  other  brands  of 
laminate  but  only  one 


Leadership  by  design 


FORMICA 


lamina-te 


C  1968  Formica  Corporation 


Formica  Corporation  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiary  of  cr  c  v ^  nt  A  M  P 


one  (or  the 
money 


In  1968,  74% 
of  all  Baltimore 
department  store 
advertising  ran 
in  the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers  know 
that,  in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore -a 
major  market 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

Representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  New  York,  San  Tranclsco, 
Lx>s  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 


I 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

I — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Shortcourse  Serinar. 
New  York  City. 

1-2 — Ohio  Associated  Press  Society.  Akron,  Ohio. 

1-2 — Texas  Press  Association  Offset  Clinic.  Hill  Country  Press,  Frederleb. 

burg.  { 

7-8 — Georgla-Alabama  Newspaper  Ad  Executives,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Bir-ning.  ! 
ham,  Ala.  j 

7- 9 — Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Men.  Downtowner,  Denver. 

8 -  United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors  of  Wisconsin.  New  Per-  j 

forming  Arts  Center,  Milwaukee.  ! 

9- 13 — Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA  Board  of  Directors  Meeting,  Dorado 

Beach  Hotel,  Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 

9-14 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute-Management  Seminar.  Penn  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  University  Park,  Pa- 

9- 21 — API  Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  Columbii 

University,  New  York. 

10- 12 — R.l.T.  Composition  Systems  Seminar.  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center. 
Rochester. 

10-13 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  South  in  American  Politics,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa. 

12- 15— Sigma  Delta  Chi.  El  Cortez,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

13- 14 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Molly  Pitcher  Inn,  Red  Bank. 

14 -  Florida  Associated  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Four  Ambassadon 
Hotel,  Miami. 

15-  United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors  of  Indiana.  State  Teachen 
Association  Building,  Indianapolis. 

16- 19 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Loj 
Angeles. 


Most  cases  of  high 
blood  pressure, 
leading  cause  of 
heart  attack  and 
stroke,  can  now  be 
controlled. 

Protect  yourself 
two  ways:  visit  your 
doctor,  and  support 
your  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion’s  lifesaving  pro¬ 
gram  of  research 
education  and  com¬ 
munity  service. 


16-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

16-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Advertisi 
City. 

22 —  ^Texas  Press  Association  Nows  Clinic.  Inn  >  . 

23 —  Missouri-Kansas  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors  Association. 
Muehlebach  Hotel.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

29- 30 — Arizona  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association.  Phoenix. 

30- Dec.  12— API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (newspapers  under  75,000  circula¬ 
tion).  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

DECEMBER 

5-6 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Pfistor  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 
15-19— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Innovations  in  Elementary  and  Secondaiy 
Schools.  University  of  Florida.  Gainesville. 

JANUARY,  1970 

4- 16— API  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors.  Columbia  Universify, 

New  York  City.  i 

11-14 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Skylliw 
Hotel,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

15-16 — NJPA's  48th  Annual  Newspaper  Institute  and  Best  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test.  Hotel  Dennis.  Atlantic  City. 

18-30 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  and  News  Editors  (Newspapers  ovsf 
50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

20- 22 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton-Boston- 
Hdtel,  Boston. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Regency  Hyatt 
House,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FEBRUARY,  1970 

I-|3 — API  Seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York  Cify- 

5- 7 — NJPA's  Second  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Seminar,  Shelbune 

Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  the  Sunday  and  weekend  newspaper.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

20-22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

MARCH.  1970 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbii 
University,  New  York  City. 

22- 26 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton,  Jamalci. 
B.W.I. 


Short  Course,  Oklahomi 


SO  more  will  liveM4 

HEART  FUND 


with  the  urgent  press 
of  deadlines,  newsmen  need 
to  know  who  to  contact 
at  your  organization 
right  now! 

In  Editor  &  Publisher, 
PR/INDEX  is  at  the 
editor’s  fingertips. 

Get  the  message? 


Here's  the  solution  to  a  serious  public  relations 
problem— keeping  editors  and  newsmen  informed 
about  who  to  contact  at  your  company,  and  where 
they  can  be  reached. 

Your  listing  in  PR/ INDEX  answers  your  ‘press 
contact  list'  problem  at  minimum  cost,  and  ends 
forever  the  hodgepodge  of  out-of-date  information 
at  every  editor's  desk.  Minimum  six-line  listings  may 
be  contracted  for  13-consecutive  insertions  for  only 
$3.00  a  line,  with  special  discounts  for  longer  listings 
or  frequencies. 

Write  now  for  a  complete  kit  and  complete 


umn 


'k  'k  if  if  ir  ir 

THE  VIETNAM  MORATORIUM  DAY  activities  that  called  for  an 
immediate  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Vietnam  caused 
a  stir  not  onfy  in  the  community  but  on  the  usually  humdrum 
bulletin  boards  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  newsroom.  A  flurry 
of  typewritten  comments,  from  two-liners  to  half-pagers,  de¬ 
scended  on  the  bulletin  board,  usually  the  repository  of  com¬ 
pany  job  openings  and  United  Fund  posters.  “Blessed  are  the 
non-peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  the  ones  to  get  some  work 
done,”  read  one  comment.  “As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  it  is  now 
and  ever  shall  be  .  .  .  war  .  .  .  war  .  .  .  war  .  .  .  war.”  read 
another.  The  one  that  stirred  the  most  reaction,  however,  was  a 
comment  that  reporters  who  wore  black  armbands  in  support  of 
the  moratorium  had  lost  their  objective  senses.  Not  so,  replied 
one  photographer,  who  asserted  that  journalists  must  become  in¬ 
volved  in  issues  facing  the  world,  faced  it  with  mounting  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  seemingly  insolvable  nature.  Finally,  an  unidentified 
writer  posted  the  following  bit  of  doggerel  on  what  it  is  called 
the  “Moratorium  Day  Brawl,  composed  during  a  hangover  brought 
on  by  the  whole  dismal  business.”: 

*  *  * 

There’s  nothing  can  stir  up  heated  blood. 

Or  discord  and  ire  increase. 

Like  bringing  up  for  crowd  debate 
The  surest  path  to  peace. 

And  so  it  was  at  the  Post-Dispatch 

’Twas  on  Moratorium  Day 

That  hawks  and  doves  in  conflict  met. 

Each  bound  to  have  his  say. 

Sweet  reason  was  at  first  employed 
To  dispel  all  moral  quirks. 

But  quickly  it  was  thrown  aside. 

For  it  seldom  ever  works. 

And  when  the  combatants  came  against 
This  barrier  impassable. 

They  broke  into  intemperate  brawl 
And  vented  thoughts  irascible. 

The  battlefield  soon  filled  with  foes. 

And  across  it  shafts  did  hum. 

It  was  the  office  bulletin  boai^. 

Erstwhile  sedate  and  humdrum. 

The  upshot  of  all  the  din  and  fuss 
'  And  clash  of  views  competing 

Was  that  hawks  and  doves  emerged  unscathed 
And  logic  took  a  beating. 


information  to; 


* 


*  » 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Phone  (212)  752-7050 


BILL  KENNEDY,  “Mr.  L.A.”  columnist,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer,  in  a  “Do  you  remember?”  column,  recalls  when  Ned 
Lawrence,  “the  lathy  old  gentleman  with  a  slight  sandy  beard,” 
was  writing  editorials  for  the  L.A.  Everting  Herald  and  even¬ 
tually  became  the  paper’s  crossword  puzzle  expert  back  in  the 
1920*8.  “He  was  such  a  wizard  at  them,”  writes  Kennedy,  “that  he 
was  assigned  to  turn  out  an  original  one  for  every  issue.  For  many 
years  he  wrote  the  editorials,  and  figured  out  interlocking  words  I 
that  fitted  into  his  puzzle  patterns.”  Kennedy  recalls  that  it  was 
during  those  years  that  the  Evening  Herald  introduced  the  pat¬ 
ternless  puzzle  for  Fridays,  a  policy  which  continued  through 
the  years.  Adds  Kennedy:  “If  local  crossword  fans  should  ever 
erect  a  monument,  it  should  be  for  Ned  Lawrence.” 

*  *  « 

REDEEMED  FEATURE 

What  has  been  said’s  been  said,  although 
It  may  not  be  exact; 

But  that  which  has  been  printed  up 
One  always  ran  retract. 

— Kristina  Metcalf 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  1.  1969| 
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new  source 


information 

on 

New  Orleans 


Within  this  new  5-story  building  in 
New  Orleans,  detailed  market  studies 
are  being  prepared  for  your  use.  It’s 
the  recently  opened  $1 '/2-million  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  New  Orleans  Area. 

A  night  parade  with  martial  beat,  jazz, 
and  lights  aglitter  preceded  the  (Oct. 
8)  dedication  ceremony,  pictured  here. 
It  was  a  switch  wherein  the  market 
extolled  its  Chamber. 

We  published  a  special  section  to  cite 
the  Chamber’s  achievements  and 
plans. 

Within  years  past,  hundreds  of  firms, 
persuaded  by  the  Chamber’s  detailed 
presentations  of  this  area’s  unequalled 
advantages,  have  joint'd— added  drive 
to— and  shared  in  the  local  economy. 

Now,  with  expanded  capabilities,  the 
Chamber  should  draw  many  new 
growth-minded  industries. 


We  have  pledged  our  continued  support 
and  cooperation  in  this  program  of 
making  Greater  New  Orleans  an  even 
greater  market. 

Rely  upon  the  Chamber  to  furnish,  to 
you,  data  on  this  progressive  area.  But 
to  sell  it,  on  any  or  every  day  of  the 
year,  schedule  in  The  Times-Picayune 
and  New  Orleans  States- Item. 


THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE  ★  STATES-ITEM 


MORNINGS  &  SUNDAYS 


WEEKDAY  EVENINGS 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS.  MEMBERS  OF  NEWSPAPER  1 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  Jamos  Wright  Brown 

Publithar  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2>I959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulalaona 
Member,  American 
Butineaa  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1969 — 25,455 
Renewal  Rate  73.37% 


Wishes  of  ABC  members 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  last  week  the  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  voted  on  a  proposal  to  eliminate  70% 
paid  circulation  as  a  requirement  for  membership  in  the  business 
publication  division.  The  effect  of  such  a  move  would  be  to  open 
ABC  membership  to  non-paid  or  free  circulation  publications. 

The  resolution  was  offered  to  the  membership  by  the  Business  : 

Publications  Committee  of  the  Board,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  I 

and  with  the  admonition  that  the  vote  would  be  purely  advisory  and  | 

that  the  Board  would  not  be  bound  by  it.  j 

Considerable  heat  was  generated  in  the  debate.  Both  the  advertiser 
and  advertising  agency  divisions  voted  for  the  proposal  on  the 
theory  that  they  want  one  auditing  organization  in  the  business  pap>er 
field.  BPA,  which  both  groups  suppiort  financially  as  well  as  ABC, 
audits  controlled  or  free  circulation  publications  and  has  almost  three 
times  as  many  members  as  ABC  has  of  paid  circulation  publications. 

The  business  paper  division  approved  the  proposal  by  a  vote  of 
92  to  68  mainly  because  of  the  votes  of  large  publishing  houses  that  i 

have  free  as  well  as  paid  circulation  papiers.  One  of  these  cast  17  votes. 

Almost  100  business  paper  members  failed  to  vote. 

The  other  publishing  members,  who  are  not  directly  affected  by 
the  proposal  but  who  see  in  it  a  threat  that  the  bars  would  eventu¬ 
ally  by  let  down  to  admit  free  distribution  publications  in  their 
divisions,  voted  strongly  against  it:  the  daily  newspaf>er  vote  was 
769  to  118,  the  weekly  newspapers  154  to  50,  farm  publications  22 
to  9,  magazines  27  to  15.  A  final  vote  of  all  members  taken  at  the 
concluding  general  session  showed  1,102.6  to  524.4  against  it. 

ABC  is  a  tripartite  organization,  which  has  been  its  strength, 
but  control  has  rested  with  the  directors  representing  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  who  could  outvote  directors  representing  all 
types  of  publications. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  spite  of  the  admonition  that  the  member¬ 
ship  vote  on  the  proposal  is  only  advisory,  the  board  of  directors  will 
be  resffonsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  members  in 
all  publications  divisions. 

Death  of  a  newspaper 

There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  nostalgia  stirred  up  by  the  death 
of  a  newspajjer,  particularly  on  the  part  of  those  who  worked  for  it, 
and  that  of  the  Suffolk  Sun  is  no  exception.  It  is  tragic  that  the  venture 
did  not  succeed  but  there  should  be  several  valuable  lessons  for  news¬ 
papermen  and  non-newspapermen  alike  in  the  exj>erience. 

The  first  is  the  tremendous  amount  of  money  it  takes  to  launch  a 
newspaper  these  days. 

The  second  is  the  complicated  “mix”  of  factors  needed  to  guarantee  j 

success.  A  publisher  needs  more  than  the  desire  and  the  money.  He  I 

needs  more  than  sur\eys  showing  the  growth  potential  of  the  area. 

Above  all  there  must  be  community  of  interest  among  the  people  I 

being  served,  a  desire  to  be  served  and  jxrtential  advertisers  who  see 
the  need  for  this  service.  And,  ideally,  existing  competitors  should 
stand  aside  and  take  no  defensive  action.  | 

Obviously  all  of  these  factors  did  not  mix  into  the  desired  amalgam  j 

at  the  end  of  Long  Island. 

EDITOR 
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letters 


PRESS  COUNCIL 

Your  editorial  about  national  press 
councils,  (August  30)  suggests  that  since 
Brit.iin  has  a  national  press  council  some 
Americans  think  we  should  copy  the  Eng¬ 
lish  model. 

The  British  Press  Council  is  designed 
to  handle  complaints  by  citizens  against 
offending  newspapers.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  appraise  the  state  of  communications  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Present  American  thinking  is  that  local 
press  councils  can  devote  their  attention 
to  individual  newspapers  or  other  media, 
but  a  national  press  council  would  have 
as  its  chief  function  an  annual  report, 
maybe  800  words,  called,  “The  State  of 
Communications  in  1970.” 

To  prepare  this  report  would  require 
a  research  staff  of  professionals  working 
under  the  guidelines  of  a  dozen  eminent 
citizens  not  connected  with  the  mass  me¬ 
dia.  At  present  it  might  be  wise  to  focus  on 
the  conglomerates  and  their  purchase  of 
magazines,  newspapers,  TV  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  most  of  the  major  book  publish¬ 
ers.  No  one  is  presently  drawing  national 
attention  to  this  trend  which  will  give 
distillers,  defense  firms,  food  industries 
and  world  wide  conglomerates  control  of 
our  communications. 

Never  in  my  43  years  in  the  profession 
have  I  seen  a  greater  threat  to  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  facts  and  ideas. 

The  role  of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  (AEJ)  would  lie  in 
appointing  the  dozen  eminent  men,  for 
staggered  terms,  on  the  national  press 
council.  The  AEJ  has  men  knowledgeable 
in  communications  and  yet  with  a  degree 
of  independence  to  do  the  job.  I  can  think 
of  no  other  comparable  group. 

Houstoun  Waring 

Editor  emeritus, 

Littleton  (Colo.)  Independent 

*  «  » 


EQUAL  TIME  BUGABOO 

When  I  read  your  editorial  “Watch  for 
tv  ad  changes”  I  began  to  wonder  a 
bit  about  a  statement  you  made  concern¬ 
ing  the  rumors  that  one  of  the  largest 
distillers  in  the  country  might  break  tbe 
no-liquor  taboo. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  this  should  hap¬ 
pen  and  other  distillers  should  follow 
suit,  the  doors  would  be  left  wide  open  for 
prohibitionists  and  other  anti-liquor  or¬ 
ganizations  to  take  the  same  type  of  ac¬ 
tion  as  the  anti-cigarette  groups  who 
have  been  so  successful  in  persuading 
the  government  to  have  their  TV  and 
radio  messages  run  free.  The  anti-liquor 
people  too  might  ask  for  equal  time. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  rumors  are 
unfounded  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  better  to  “Let  Sleeping  Dogs 
Lie”  than  to  invite  efforts  from  the  anti¬ 
liquor  groups  to  obtain  free  messages  by 
»ay  of  the  tube. 

S.  Austin  Brew 

The  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Newspapers 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November 


EARLY  SUNDAY  PAPERS 

It  would  have  been  more  correct  for  Mr. 
Keefe  to  have  said  in  your  letters  column 
Oct.  11  that  an  upsurge  of  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  publishing  occurred  during  the  Civil 
War  than  that  it  got  its  start  at  that  time. 
England's  Sunday  press  prospered  during 
the  Napoleanic  wars  for  the  same  reasons. 
London  had  Sunday  papers  from  about 
1780. 

Sunday-only  papers  appeared  at  least  as 
early  as  1796  in  the  United  States.  In  1840 
newsboys  had  three  Sunday  papers  to  sell 
in  New  York,  the  Sunday  Morning  Atlas, 
the  Sunday  Morning  News,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Mercury. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  in  1844  described 
the  Sunday-only  papers  as  “a  new  class  of 
newspapers — partly  literary,  partly  gossip¬ 
ing,  partly  silly,  partly  smart,  partly 
stupid,  partly  namby-pambv”  and  recalled 
publishing  one  himself  about  15  years 
earlier. 

Differing  from  most  of  the  Sunday-only 
papers,  the  Sunday  Morning  Atlas  was 
much  like  any  real  newspaper  of  the  time, 
and  its  editor  came  back  fiercely  at  Ben¬ 
nett:  “  .  .  .  gross  libel  .  .  .  regardless  alike 
of  truth  and  decency  .  .  .  written  under  a 
state  of  anti-temperance  excitement.” 

Sunday  editions  of  daily  papers  were 
something  else.  Bennett’s  Herald  had  be¬ 
gun  appearing  on  Sundays  in  June  1835. 
In  18.50  when  Sunday  publications  bad  to¬ 
tal  circulation  of  79,000  in  New  York,  the 
Sunday  Herald’s  was  put  at  32,000.  Other 
newspapers  with  pre-war  Sunday  editions 
were  the  Alta  California  of  San  Francisco, 
the  New  Yorker  Demokrat,  and  the  New 
York  Staats-Zeitung’s  Sonntagsblatt. 

One  Sunday  edition  started  with  apol¬ 
ogies  on  April  28,  1861,  the  New  York 
Tribune’s,  was  suspended  five  month  later 
with  this  explanation: 

“It  was  commenced  in  the  belief  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  War  for  the 
Union  the  daily  receipt  of  news  which 
might  prove  of  the  highest  importance  and 
of  such  a  character  as  to  demand  imme¬ 
diate  and  general  action  thereon  would 
render  such  an  issue  necessary;  but  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  nearly  five  months  has  not  jus¬ 
tified  that  conviction.  During  this  whole 
period  there  has  been  only  one  occasion 
when  the  news  was  of  such  import  as  to 
render  indispensable  the  appearance  of 
the  paper  on  Sunday.” 

Unlike  the  New  York  Times,  whose  Sun¬ 
day  edition  was  started  eight  days  after 
the  attack  on  Fort  .Sumter,  and  the  Trib¬ 
une,  the  New  York  World  found  its  excuse 
for  a  Sunday  edition  in  an  impeachment 
proceeding.  On  April  4,  1868,  it  announced 
that  “During  the  impeachment  trial,  and 
until  further  notice,  we  shall  publish  a 
Sunday  edition  of  the  World.”  A  few 
weeks  later  it  told  readers  who  complained 
that  the  Monday  edition  no  longer  gave 
the  weekend  news: 

“In  stirring  times  like  these  a  Sunday 
paper  is  a  Sunday  necessity,  and  he  who 
does  not  read  one  (and  “get  the  best”) 
will  find  himself  a  day  behind  the  news  of 
the  day  on  Monday  morning.” 

Robert  J.  Simpson 

Wausau,  Wisconsin 
1,  1969 


MONSTERS  AND  CREAM  PUFFS 

I  stopped  being  curious  after  I  read 
Melvin  Finkelstein’s  account  of  Jackie 
Onassis’  alleged  judo  flip  in  E  &  P. 

She  would  have  to  be  not  only  a  judo 
expert  but  a  contortionist  to  get  any  lev¬ 
erage  the  way  he  says  it  happened. 

Either  she’s  a  monster  or  he’s  a  cream 
puff.  I,  for  one,  believe  the  doorman: 
Melvin -fell  over  his  own  feet  or,  from 
the  looks  of  the  photograph,  Jackie 
bumped  into  him. 

Al  Rhoades 

Asst.  City  Editor 
The  Evening  News 
Newburgh,  New  York 

*  *  * 


BOOKLET  ON  BOOKS 

The  latest  edition  of  the  booklet,  “200 
Books  on  American  Journalism,”  is  avail¬ 
able  to  your  readers  without  cost. 

This  is  a  30-page  publication  represent¬ 
ing  the  consensus  of  many  journalism 
teachers.  It  includes  a  list  of  out-of-print 
books  that  have  been  recommended  in  re¬ 
cent  editions  of  this  study.  It  is  valuable 
to  teachers,  librarians,  and  to  all  journal¬ 
ists  who  desire  to  keep  up  to  date  on  the 
better  publications  in  our  field. 

For  copies,  write  Dr.  William  H.  Taft, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201. 

William  H.  Taft 


Short  Takes 

He  called  the  article  on  Mayor  Alioto 
a  "fragrant  example  of  overwriting  and 
underreporting.” — New  York  Times, 

«  *  * 

The  militant  Roman  Catholic  priest 
posted  the  bail,  and  then  was  taken  to 
Milwaukee  to  face  a  herring — Fort 

Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

When  i-esults  of  the  tests  are  received 
they  will  Ije  given  to  the  Fool  Additives 
and  Contaminants  *  Committee — Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise. 

*  s  * 

A  window  for  ten  years,  only  one  of 
Mrs.  O’s  twelve  children  couldn’t  make 
the  wedding — Montreal  (Que.)  Canada. 

*  *  * 

Young  girls  should  take  some  form  of 
exercise,  individual  or  group,  so  that 
they  would  be  in  physical  condition  for 
adultrv.” — 4-H  Club  Bulletin,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

*  *  * 

Other  GOP  lawnmakers  were  reported 
ready  to  vote  against  Haynsworth  despite 
Mr.  Nixon’s  strong  backing. — Chicago 

Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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How  do  you 
rate  the  advertking 
in  the  magazines 
you  read  regularly? 

This  question  was  put  to  people  in  $10,000- plus 
families.  Here  are  the  percentages  of  readers  reporting  “excellent” 
or  “very  good”  for  these  weekly  and  opinion  magazines; 


Note:  Pcrceniagcs  from  Home  Icsiing  Institute  *IvQ  Maua/ine  “Q”  surve.  Readers  =  average  4-issuc  audience 


The  climate  is  balmy  indeed  for  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine.  So  balmy 
that  year  after  year  advertisers  run  more 
linage  in  this  magazine  than  in  any  other, 

So  come  on  in.  And  meet  our  friendly— 
and  flush— readers. 


The  New  York  Times  Magazine . .  44% 


New  "Vbrker . 41 

Life . 32 

Sports  Illustrated . 31 

Time . 30 

Saturday  Review . 28 

Newsweek . 25 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report . 25 

Look . 24 

Harper’s . 15 

Atlantic . 12 


Philadelphia  Inquirer,  News 
I  acquired  by  Knight  group 


Philadelphia 
Sale  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
and  the  Philadelphia 


qmrer 

Dailji  News  to  Knight  Newspa- 
this 

a  by 

H.  Annenberg  Tri- 
and 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Britain, 

John  S.  Knight,  chair- 

man  and  senior  officer  of  Knight 

The  ap- 

cash 

transfer  own- 
by  the 

boards  of  both  companies  and 
is  scheduled  to  be  finally  closed 

on  Dec.  31.  Until  then.  Triangle  WALTER  H.  ANSENRERG 
Publications  will  continue  to  op-  ™,  .  .  ,  ,  . 

erate  the  newsnaners  ® 

I  The  CA/caj7o  rrihunc  and  its 

associated  newspapers,  the  New;  Sunday,  1,392.  The  Sunday  In- 
York  Daily  News,  Chicago  To-  nation’s  third 

day  and  four  newspapers  in  IITv.  ■ 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Pompano,  and  ^"^ed  fifth  largest  in  cir- 

Orlando,  Fla.  comprise  the  cuiation. 

largest  group  of  newspapers  Ambassador  Annenberg  said 

from  a  circulation  standpoint.  made  the  decision  to  sell  “tc 

Second  are  the  Newhouse  News-  accomplish  an  orderly  transfei 

papers,  including  the  Cleveland  ‘"to  the  right  hands  of  the  news- 

(0.)  Plain  Dealer,  St.  Louis 

(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  and  . 

newspapers  in  Alabama,  New 

York,  New  Jersey,  Massachu-  !■& 

setts,  Louisiana,  Oregon  and  '  B* 


THIS  WAS  THE  NEW  HOME  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
News  in  1949.  At  the  leD  (buildinq  with  tower  and  clock)  is  the 
original  site  of  the  newspapers.  In  1969  a  gravure  building  addition 
was  constructed  to  the  right  of  the  present  plant  (parking  lot  in 
photo),  which  was  another  impoDant  adjunct  of  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 


Ihas  a  daily  morning  circulation 
of  490,14.5  and  a  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  911,653.  Comparable  fig- 
ore.s  of  the  previous  ABC  state¬ 
ment  of  Sept.  31,  1968,  are: 
'iaily,  .505,173;  Sunday,  913,045. 


Inquirer 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


further  development  and  growth 
of  the  Inquirer  and  the  Daily 
News  as  they  continue  to 
pursue  the  worthy  objectives 
which  best  serve  this  area.” 

He  added,  “Mr.  Annenberg’s 
determination  to  make  the  In¬ 
quirer  one  of  America’s  leading 
newspapers  has  been  crowned 
with  usual  success.  His  dedica¬ 
tion  to  his  country,  state  and 
city  has  brought  him  richly  de¬ 
served  recognition  and  honor. 

“I  admire  the  ambassador  for 
his  fortitude  in  adversity,  his 
great  patriotism  and  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  serve  the  country  he 
loves.” 

Officers  of  Knight  and  Tri¬ 
angle  met  with  editorial  and 
business  executives  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  Daily  News  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  Tuesday  afternoon  to 
announce  the  sale,  one  of  the 
largest  newspaper  transfers  of 
ownership  in  American  journal¬ 
ism.  The  announcement  w'as 
made  simultaneously  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Speaking  for  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  were  James  L.  Knight, 
chairman;  Lee  Hills,  president 
and  executive  editor,  and  Alvah 
H.  Chapman,  executive  vice- 
president.  Representing  Ambass¬ 
ador  Annenberg  and  Triangle 
were  Joseph  M.  First,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  counsel,  and 
Frederick  Chait,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Inquirer. 

Annenberg  in  Belgium 

Mr.  Annenberg  was  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  Belgium,  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Hills  said  Mr.  Annenberg 
will  have  the  title  of  editor  and 
publisher  emeritus  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  that  he  has  agreed 
to  be  available  for  consultation 
after  completing  his  government 
service  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  Jame’s  in  London. 

Mr.  Chait  has  accepted  an  of¬ 
fer  to  become  president  of  the 
new  Knight  subsidiary  company 
w’hen  the  deal  is  closed,  James 
L.  Knight  announced. 

A  long-standing  Knight  policy 
and  practice  of  local  autonomy 
was  stressed  by  Mr.  Knight  and 
Mr.  Hills.  They  said,  “Individual 
editors  are  responsible  for  the 
news  and  editorial  policies  of 
their  communities.  We  do  not 
operate  by  directives  from  any 
headquarters.  By  the  same 
token,  managers  operate  the 
business  of  their  newspapers  in 
a  way  best  suited  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  newspaper  and  the  needs  of 
its  community.  We  expect  the 
strong  local  involvement  and 
leadership  of  these  newspapers 
to  continue.” 


Mr.  Hills  said  any  future  staff 
changes  or  additions  “will  be 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  service  which  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  Daily  News  can  ren¬ 
der.  We  never  break  up  a  win¬ 
ning  team.” 

While  Knight  Newspapers 
have  been  growing  in  circula¬ 
tion  they  have  also  been  grow¬ 
ing  in  performance  for  the  read¬ 
ers,  as  reflected  in  journalism’s 
top  prizes.  These  include  12 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  three  in  1968; 
three  Lovejoy  Awards  for  up¬ 
holding  “fearlessness  and  free¬ 
dom;”  two  Zenger  Awards  for 
upholding  a  free  press;  and  two 
Cabot  Awards  for  promoting 
inter-American  understanding. 

Knight  Newspapers  publishes 
the  Miami  Herald,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  the  Charlotte  News,  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  the 
Macon  News  and  the  Tallahas¬ 
see  (Fla.)  Democrat.  It  recently 
acquired  the  Boca  Raton  News 
in  Florida,  which  is  to  become 
a  daily  later  this  year.  It  also 
publishes  several  community 
newspapers  in  Florida  and  one 
in  Georgia,  and  owns  minority 
interests  in  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies  operating  stations 
WAKR  am-fm  and  UHF  tv  in 
Akron;  WBOX  am-fm  in  Dallas 
and  WONE  am-fm  in  Dayton. 


News  is  most  gratifying.  We  do 
so  with  a  sober  awareness  of 
the  responsibility. 

“I  have  enjoyed  a  warm 
friendship  with  the  ambassador 
for  several  decades,  so  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Annenberg  has  consented  to  of¬ 
fer  his  services  to  the  Inquirer 
at  such  time  as  he  may  leave 
his  high  position  in  government. 
He  •will  have  the  title  of  editor 
and  publisher  emeritus. 

“Mr.  Annenberg’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  the  Inquirer  one 
of  America’s  leading  newspapers 
has  been  crowned  with  unusual 
success.  His  dedication  to  his 
country,  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  City  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  brought  him  richly  de¬ 
served  recognition  and  honor. 

“The  Ambassador’s  philan¬ 
thropies  and  benefactions  com¬ 
prise  a  lengthy  list  of  contri¬ 
butions  for  worthy  causes,  both 
local  and  national. 


Strong,  sincere  views 


Triangle  holdings 


Triangle  owns  and  operates 
TV  Guide,  Seventeen  Magazine, 
the  Morning  Telegraph  and  the 
Daily  Racing  Form,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions:  WFIL,  am-fm-tv  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  WNHC,  am-fm-tv  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  WNBF, 
am-fm-tv  in  Binghamton,  N.Y. ; 
WFBG,  am-fm-tv  in  Altoona- 
Johnstown,  Pa.;  WLYH-tv  in 
Lancaster-Lebanon,  Pa.,  and 
KFRE,  am-fm-tv  in  Fresno, 
Calif. 

Knight  Newspapers  made  the 
first  public  offering  of  its  com¬ 
mon  stock  on  April  22,  1969, 
and  was  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  on  August  14. 

The  company  recently  re¬ 
ported  third  quarter  earnings  of 
|2.6  million,  or  49  cents  a  share, 
up  from  $1.9  million  or  35  cents 
a  share,  a  year  earlier.  For  the 
nine  months  ended  Sept.  30, 
Knight  earnings  were  $9  million, 
or  $1.75  a  share,  up  from  $4.4 
million,  or  79  cents  a  share,  in 
the  1968  period.  Nine-month 
revenue  was  $119.3  nfiillion,  up 
from  $78.6  million.  The  company 
said  that  during  part  of  1968 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  was 
closed  by  a  strike,  accounting 
for  part  of  the  increased  results 
in  1969. 

John  S.  Knight  said  regarding 
the  transaction : 

“Our  purchase  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  the  Daily 


“Mr.  Annenberg  is  a  man  of 
strong  and  sincere  •views  on  pub¬ 
lic  questions,  a  quality  •which 
has  elicited  both  praise  and  criti¬ 
cism. 

“No  equivocator,  he  stands  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  right  and 
zealously  pursues  the  quest  for 
truth. 

“I  admire  the  ambassador  for 
his  fortitude  in  adversity,  his 
great  patriotism  and  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  serve  the  country  he 
loves. 

“We  are  making  a  substantial 
investment  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania  because  of  our 
faith  in  their  future.  We  fore¬ 
see  further  development  and 
growth  of  the  Inquirer  and  the 


Daily  News  as  they  continue  to 
pursue  the  worthy  objectives 
which  best  serves  this  area. 

“We  approach  this  task  with 
a  real  understanding  of  the 
grave  public  trust  which  it  im¬ 
poses,  and  with  the  pledge  to 
ever  hold  high  the  torch  of  .igU. 
ant,  independent  journalism.” 

Ambassador  Annenberg’s 
statement : 

“My  decision  to  sell  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  the  Daily 
News  was  made  to  accomplish 
an  orderly  transfer  into  the 
right  hands  of  the  newspapers 
that  have  long  been  under  my 
direction. 

“With  the  passing  of  my  only 
son,  there  is  no  likely  possibility 
of  family  transference,  and 
hence  my  desire  to  insure  a  fu¬ 
ture  ownership  in  which  I  have 
confidence. 

“I  invited  John  S.  Knight  and 
his  organization  to  take  on  this 
responsibility  because  of  their 
consistent  record  of  community 
service  and  leadership.  I  have 
devoted  my  best  energies  to  ad¬ 
vancing  the  welfare  of  our  city, 
state  and  nation,  and  it  is  vital 
to  me  to  see  this  work  continue. 

“I  completely  endorse  the 
statement  of  Knight  publishing 
philosophy  which  appears  on  the 
editorial  page  today,  and  I  se¬ 
lected  the  Knight  organization 
because  of  its  journalistic  pre¬ 
eminence. 

“Mr.  Knight  and  his  organiza¬ 
tion  have  the  character,  the  abil¬ 
ity  and  the  determination  to 
carry  on  an  impressive  record  of 
public  service.  I  believe  you  will 
find  the  Inquirer  and  the  Ne^ws, 
under  Mr.  Knight,  a  respected, 
positive  force  for  good  in  the 
community.” 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 


is  140  years  old 


Philadelphia 

The  first  edition  of  the  140- 
year-old  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
came  out  June  1,  1829.  It  was 
called  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
quirer,  and  the  masthead  of  the 
tabloid-size  paper  proclaimed 
that  it  w'as  “Printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  daily  by  John  R.  Walker, 
No.  5  Bank  Alley,  near  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Coffee  House.” 

A  front  page  story  was 
headed:  “Moral  Conditions  in 
England,”  and  the  lead  stated 
that  “The  following  editorial 
article,  from  one  of  the  latest 
numbers  of  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle,  describes,  in  gloomy 
colors,  the  present  state  of 
British  habits  and  morals.  Truth 
requires  us  to  add  that  the  vices 
prevalent  in  that  country  are 


too  frequently  immitated  here." 

Times  haven’t  changed  much, 
it  would  appear. 

Walker  and  his  partner  in  the 
publishing  venture,  John  Nor- 
veil,  were  printers  w’ith  lofty 
ideas  but  virtually  no  money. 
The  first  edition  was  put  to-l 
gether,  according  to  report*, 
over  the  tables  in  the  Merchant 
Coffee  House,  spilled  coffee  and 
wine  splashing  the  wet  galley 
proofs  of  news  and  advertise¬ 
ments  the  editors  planned  to  run 
in  their  first  edition.  It  was  a 
venturesome  undertaking  for  the 
two  entrepreneurs,  skilled  print¬ 
ers  though  they  were. 

Philadelphia  had  two  wdl- 
established  newspapers  —  the| 
Aurora  and  the  United  S' ate? 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Lengthy  press,  bar  feud 
ends  in  broad  agreement 


Chicago 

Minus  fanfare  and  glowing 
news  releases,  peace  seems  to 
have  come  in  the  years’-long 
war  between  American  press 
and  bar. 

What  was  hinted  in  cryptic 
fashion  at  the  American  Bar  As- 
ciation’s  convention  at  Dallas  in 
August  has  become  matter  of 
fact  operational  here. 

The  two  press-bar  committees 
of  the  Bar  and  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
met  jointly  in  day-long  session, 
found  a  broad  area  of  agree¬ 
ment,  and  laid  plans  to  move 
ahead  on  an  even  wider  frame¬ 
work. 

Out  of  the  meeting  came  the 
first  public  disclosure  of  the 
basic  agreement  between  ASNE 
and  ABA  that  apparently  has 
ended  the  running  feud. 

ASNE’s  president,  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  &  Times,  had  taken  the  in¬ 
itiative  in  early  summer.  Isaacs, 
Robert  Fichenberg,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  who  is 
chairman  of  ASNE’s  press-bar 
committee,  and  Richard  M. 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  ASNE’s  counsel, 
met  in  Philadelphia  with  the 
Bar’s  then  president-elect,  Bern¬ 
ard  G.  Segal,  and  his  aide,  Don 
Hyndman,  the  Bar’s  long-time 
public  relations  chief,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Landis,  chancellor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar. 

Agree  to  move  ahead 

The  agreement  they  reached 
called  for  the  ABA  to  move 
ahead  and  implement  Part  One 
of  the  controversial  four-section 
Reardon  Report.  All  four  sec¬ 
tions  had  been  voted  earlier  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Bar’s  House  of 
Delegates,  but  required  imple¬ 
mentation  by  the  full  ABA. 
Part  One  is  the  legal  code  ap¬ 
plying  to  lawyers’  conduct. 

At  Philadelphia,  Segal  and  his 
aides  agreed  not  to  push  for 
implementation  of  the  other 
three  sections — extension  of  the 
“rule  of  court”  to  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers,  closing  of  pre¬ 
trial  hearings,  and  the  use  of 
contempt  to  discipline  the  press. 

For  their  part,  Isaacs  and  his 
colleagues  pledged  ASNE’s  sup¬ 
port  in  pushing  for  the  volun- 
ttry’  adoption  of  the  guideline 
process  around  the  nation.  They 


were  supported  by  ASNE’s 
Board.  They  also  agreed  on  the 
joint  meeting  which  took  place 
here,  withholding  announce¬ 
ment  pending  the  developments 
in  Dallas.  There,  the  Bar  voted 
implementation  only  of  Part  One 
of  Reardon  and  newly  elected 
President  Segal  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  warmly  praising  ASNE 
and  announcing  the  Chicago 
meeting  plans. 

Observers  for  ANPA  and 
APME  also  took  part  in  the 
meeting  here.  Moreover,  it  was 
a  session  open  to  the  press.  A 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  sat 
through  the  entire  proceedings. 
At  one  point,  he  was  asked  in¬ 
formally  for  his  opinion  of  what 
was  transpiring.  He  said  he  ap¬ 
proved.  A  City  News  Bureau 
staffer  attended  portions  of  the 
meeting.  Photographers  moved 
in  at  will,  took  what  shots  they 
wdshed,  left  quietly.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  seemingly  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention,  said  what 
they  wished  with  no  traces  of 
hesitation. 

Devitt  heads  group 

Heading  the  ABA  group  was 
Chief  Judge  Edward  J.  Devitt 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
Minnesota.  With  him  were 
Herbert  H.  Anderson,  Portland, 
Ore.,  lawy’er;  George  S.  Brad¬ 
ley,  Toledo;  Grant  B.  Cooper, 
Los  Angeles;  John  J.  Gibbons, 
Newark;  Justice  Harry  A.  Spen¬ 
cer  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court;  and  Hyndman. 

Along  with  Isaacs,  Fichen¬ 
berg  and  Schmidt  for  ASNE 
were  Jack  Butler,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Tele  gram',  Quinton  Beauge, 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Ga¬ 
zette;  Edward  Lehman,  Long¬ 
mont  (Colo.)  Times-Call;  and 
Henry  McLeod,  Seattle  Times. 
William  Ware,  Cleveland  Plain- 
Dealer,  APME’s  FOI  Chairman, 
represented  that  organization ; 
and  Robert  M.  White  II,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  was  ANPA’s 
representative. 

Schmidt,  incidentally,  was 
named  by  Segal  at  the  Dallas 
convention  to  serve  ABA  as 
chairman  of  the  public  relations 
committee.  In  Chicago,  however, 
he  acted  as  ASNE’s  counsel. 

There  were  candid  exchanges 
of  opinion  and  exploration  of 
such  disputed  points  as  the  use 


of  prior  record  in  arrest  and 
pre-trial  reporting;  of  the  han¬ 
dling  of  police-announced  confes¬ 
sions;  of  reporting  arguments 
in  court  while  a  jury  has  been 
excused;  and  other  issues  which 
in  the  past  have  aroused  tense 
feelings  between  the  two  sides. 

In  Chicago,  the  parties  found 
they  agreed  in  principle  on  the 
goals  and  concluded  what  was 
most  needed  was  “communica¬ 
tion”  and  “education”  between 
all  of  the  involved  groups. 

Cooper  cited  instances  where 
law  enforcement  officers  and  de¬ 
fense  counsel  had  taken  news¬ 
men  into  their  confidence  and 
outlined  all  their  problems  with 
the  result  that  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  was  completely  accurate  and 
restrained.  Cooper  said  that  he 
had  never  had  a  confidence  vio¬ 
lated. 

Irresponsibility  reviewed 

The  recurrent  problem  of  the 
competing  media  fighting  to  be 
“first”  was  examined  in  some 
detail.  “Rip-and-read”  radio 
broadcasting  was  singled  out  as 
one  of  the  provocative  sources 
in  reporting  irresponsibility. 

Schmidt  entered  a  demurrer 
for  the  major  radio  and  tv  sta¬ 
tions,  although  agreeing  that  a 
substantial  problem  centered  on 
the  strident  “bulletin”  stations 
which  stress  sound  and  sensa¬ 
tion. 

At  day’s  end,  the  conferees 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
they  had  made  significant 
strides.  A  brief  statement  was 
approved,  urging  consideration 
of  state-by-state  discussions  and 
recommending  “a  broad  program 
of  mutual  education  of  lawyers, 
newsmen,  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficials  and  judges.” 

All  present  agreed  on  the 
necessity  for  widening  the  joint 
discussions  to  include  radio  and 
tv  organizations. 

On  ASNE’s  behalf,  Isaacs 
said  he  would  formally  invite 
the  NAB  (National  Association 
of  Broadcasters)  and  the 
NRTNDA  (National  Radio  and 
Television  News  Directors  As¬ 
sociation)  to  join  in  the  next 
meeting.  For  the  media,  it  was 
agreed  the  list  would  cover 
ASNE,  ANPA,  APME,  NAB 
and  NRTNDA. 

For  the  Bar,  Judge  Devitt 
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said  he  would  invite  the  Nation¬ 
al  District  Attorneys  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Police  Chiefs  to 
name  delegates. 

The  cordiality  of  the  peace 
table  even  extended  to  the 
amenities.  ASNE  picked  up  the 
hosting  tab  and  Judge  Devitt 
laughingly  declared,  “It’s  our 
turn  next.” 

Heading  for  planes  home,  one 
of  the  editors  waved  another 
goodby  with,  “Peace,  it’s  won¬ 
derful.” 

The  conference  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  joint  statement: 

“The  ASNE  and  ABA  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free 
Press  have  agreed  unanimously 
on  the  need  for  further  imple¬ 
mentation  of  voluntary  Press- 
Bar  agreements. 

Mutual  education 

“The  two  committees,  meeting 
jointly  for  the  first  time,  also 
were  unanimous  in  urging  a 
broad  program  of  mutual  edu¬ 
cation  of  lawyers,  newsmen,  law 
enforcement  officials  and  judges. 

“The  conference  commended 
the  bar-media  groups  in  19 
states  where  voluntary  compacts 
have  already  been  reached  and 
recommended  continued  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  other  states  to  that 
end. 

“The  two  groups  have  laid 
plans  for  further  discussions.” 

ASNE  representatives  at  the 
meeting  were  headed  by  Norman 
E.  Isaacs,  executive  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
and  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  Robert  Fichenberg,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
chairman  of  the  ASNE  Press 
Bar  Committee.  U.S.  Judge  Ed- 
\vard  J.  Devitt  of  St.  Paul  is 
chairman  of  the  ABA  Legal  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Fair  Trial 
and  Free  Press. 

Attending  the  meeting  as  ob¬ 
servers  were  William  Ware  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer, 
representing  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  Robert  White,  Jr., 
Mexico,  Mo.,  representing  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

The  meeting  was  the  latest 
step  in  efforts  to  bring  about 
voluntary  agreements  covering 
the  release  of  information  in 
criminal  proceedings.  The  ABA 
committee  was  created  in  March, 
1968,  to  encourage  cooperation 
between  the  bar  and  news  media 
in  establishing  guidelines  which 
would  protect  the  accused  and 
the  public.  ABA  Standards  on 
Fair  Trial  and  Free  Pre.ss, 
which  contain  guidelines  for  the 
release  of  information  by 
lawj’crs,  were  adopted  early  in 
1968. 
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Press  freedom  fading  in  Latin  countries 


Washington 

The  delegates  to  the  25th  an¬ 
nual  assembly  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  were 
told  there  is  less  free  press  in 
the  Americas  today  than  there 
was  in  1950.  They  were  also 
told,  however,  that  in  the 
United  States  1969  has  been  a 
year  of  diminishing  threats  to 
press  freedom. 

Some  500  representatives  of 
Western  Hemisphere  news¬ 
papers  were  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  The  Press,  the  first 
.session  on  the  program.  They 
heard  Tom  S.  Harris  of  El 
Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
proclaim: 

“Eight  nations  and  more  than 
half  the  population  of  Latin 
America  are  now  under  some 
form  of  military  government 
and  pre.ss  freedom  has  disap¬ 
peared  in  each  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  from  a  total  blackout  to 
spasmodic  censorship.” 

More  than  one  out  of  every 
two  citizens  of  Latin  America, 
Harris  said,  has  been  denied 
the  right  to  read  news  and  com¬ 
ment  about  their  government. 
Since  the  lAP.A  met  in  Buenos 
Aires  a  year  ago,  Harris  said, 
the  Association  has  filed  37  pro¬ 
tests  to  violations  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  “an  all  time  high 
record  for  this  committee.” 

Fourteen  of  these  protests 
went  to  the  president  or  the 
ruling  military  junta  of  Bra¬ 
zil;  three  to  Peru,  three  to 
Paraguay,  four  to  Argentina, 
five  to  Panama,  two  to  Uruguay, 
and  one  each  to  St.  Kitts,  Bar¬ 
bados,  the  Bahamas,  Mexico, 
El  Salvador  and  Curacao. 

Statu*  of  preM  freedom 

The  opening  session  heard  re¬ 
ports  on  the  status  of  press 
freedom  in  each  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries. 

The  report  on  the  United 
States  was  given  by  George 
Beebe  of  the  Miami  Herald. 
He  said  that  while  editors  ex- 
nressed  gratification  over  the 
diminishing  threats  to  press 
freedom,  some  publishers 
“voiced  alarm  over  what  they 
consider  increasing  government¬ 
al  challenges  of  their  business 
practices.” 

Among  the  “challenges”  Bee- 
lie  cited  were  the  statements  of 
Kenneth  A.  Cox  of  the  Federa- 
al  Communications  Commission 
that  newspapers  should  be 
forced  to  give  politicians  “equal 
time”  or  space  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns. 

“Thus  a  federal  agency  would 
lie  designated  to  supervise  the 
press  and  make  certain  that 
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anyone  with  a  dissent  to  ex¬ 
press,  no  matter  how  w’ild  or  ir¬ 
responsible,  would  have  to  be 
given  space,”  Beebe  .said. 

He  also  cited  government  ac¬ 
tions  against  newspapers  that 
“are  forced  to  pool  their  produc¬ 
tion  and  commercial  operations 
to  save  a  second  paper  from  go¬ 
ing  out  of  business,”  noting  that 
Congress  was  still  trjdng  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  these  agreements 
would  be  exempted  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  an  exemption 
favored  by  President  Nixon. 

Beebe  reported  that  there  had 
been  a  “definite  improvement” 
in  the  credibility  gap  in  the 
Nixon  Administration  over  that 
of  President  Johnson,  but  said 
there  had  been  frustration  in 
newsgathering  in  several  gov¬ 
ernment  areas,  particularly  the 
Pentagon. 

Constant  challenge 

“So  there  is  a  constant  chal¬ 
lenge  in  a  year  when  the  hori¬ 
zon  is  brighter,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily,”  Beebe  said.  One  hopeful 
sign  he  noted  was  that  in  the 
emotional  debate  over  coverage 
of  crime  news,  a  truce  has  been 
achieved,  indicating  that  “the 
long  conflict”  between  the  press, 
the  American  Bar  Association 
and  some  judges  and  prose¬ 
cutors  appeared  to  be  giving 
way  to  “calmness  and  a  sense 
of  reason.” 

A  detailed  report  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Argentina  was  given 
by  John  T.  O’Rourke,  retired 
Scripps- Howard  editor,  who 
went  to  Buenos  Aires  at  the 
request  of  Robert  U.  Brown, 
executive  chairman  of  the 
lAPA,  to  interview  President 
Juan  Carlos  Ongania  regarding 
the  closing  of  several  Argentine 
magazines.  The  magazines  were 
closed  by  decree  under  a  state 
of  seige  declared  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  violence  and  labor 
strife  in  Rosario,  Cordoba  and 
elsewhere. 

President  Ongania  said  he 
had  closed  the  magazines  be¬ 
cause  they  were  subversive,  be¬ 
cause  they  printed  what  was  not 
true.  When  O’Rourke  pointed 
out  that  a  report  could  be  false 
and  yet  not  subversive,  Ongania 
insisted  that  what  the  magazines 
had  printed  disrupted  and  dis¬ 
turbed  the  government  and  that 
anything  that  tended  to  disturb 
the  stability  of  the  government 
could  only  benefit  the  Com- 
muni.sts  and  whatever  did  that 
was  subversive. 

No  direct  action 

Ongania  responded  negative¬ 
ly  to  O’Rourke’s  suggestion  that 
he  lift  the  state  of  seige  and 


permit  the  magazines  to  resume 
publication. 

Argentine  newspapers.  La 
Prenaa  and  La  Nacion,  print 
editorials  critical  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  there  has  been  no 
direct  action  against  them. 
O’Rourke  told  the  president  that 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  free 
press  in  Argentina  was  “debat¬ 
able,”  citing  a  resolution  by 
ADEPA  (Argentine  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association)  which  asserted 
there  was  no  free  press  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  now.  Ongania  replied 
that  there  w^as  a  free  press  in 
Argentina  and  said  the  fact 
that  ADEPA’s  resolution  was 
widely  publicized  proved  it,  but 
whether  or  not  there  was  a 
free  press,  he  was  not  going 
to  permit  subversion. 

Maroel  F.Do  Nascimento 
Brito  of  Journal  do  Brasil,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  presented  a  report 
on  Brazil.  He  said  that  although 
the  press  in  Brazil  had  not 
suffered  any  perceptible  modi¬ 
fication  of  restrictions  on  press 
freedom  in  recent  months,  there 
was  evidence  of  tendencies  to¬ 
ward  a  gradual  improvement. 
The  press  law'  enacted  during 
the  administration  of  President 
Castello  Branco,  is  still  in  force 
and  is  extremely  severe  on  “so- 
called  crimes  committed  by  the 
press”  but  there  is  no  regime  of 
prior  censorship. 

“Editors  can  make  up  their 
newspapers  as  they  please,”  M. 
de  Nascimento  Brito  said,  “but 
the  authorities  sometimes  con¬ 
sider  the  propriety  of  publish¬ 
ing  certain  pieces  of  news,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  political 
crisis  becomes  more  acute.”  The 
insecurity  of  an  arbitrary  re¬ 
gime  under  which  elementary 
judicial  remedies  such  as  the 
habeas  corpus  do  not  exist 
obliges  the  newspapers  to  be  very 
careful  w’ith  regard  to  layout, 
newscasting  and  suppression  of 
opinion  to  avoid  seizure  of 
editions. 

The  hopeful  factor  in  the 
Brazilian  situation,  M.de  Nas¬ 
cimento  Brito  said,  was  the 
statement  of  the  new  president 
of  his  intentions  to  fully  re¬ 
store  Brazilian  democracy,  and 
reestablishing  freedom  of  the 
press  had  “roused  new  hopes 
in  journalistic  circles.”  Al¬ 
though  there  is  still  no  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Brazil,  he  said, 
“the  skies  are  lightening.” 

Modification  sought 

Delegates  from  almost  all  of 
the  Latin  American  nations 
expressed  grave  concern  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  closures  by  military 
governments.  As  a  rule  these 
closures  are  cloaked  in  the 


legality  of  press  laws  but  none¬ 
theless  they  constitute  suppres¬ 
sion  of  a  free  press. 

A  major  project  of  the 
lAPA’s  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Committee  is  to  get  these  re¬ 
pressive  press  laws  repealed  or 
modified.  Harris  reported  suc¬ 
cess  in  some  instances,  one  be¬ 
ing  in  the  Bahamas  where  an 
objectionable  part  of  the  Powers 
and  Privileges  Act  was  taken 
'>ut  of  the  law.  The  publisher  of 
a  Bahaman  newspaper  told  the 
delegates,  however,  that  the 
government  hampered  his  news¬ 
paper  by  using  the  immigration 
laws  to  exclude  persons  he  de¬ 
sired  to  bring  in  as  additions  to 
his  staff. 

Harris  reported  that  in  Pana-  I 
ma  the  military  president  had 
reopened  the  closed  newspapers 
“but  with  a  long  string,”  which 
was  that  the  government  as¬ 
sumed  the  right  to  approve  the 
editors.  The  situation  in  Pana¬ 
ma  is  “still  bleak,”  Harris  said, 
and  the  lAPA  is  fighting  a  gov¬ 
ernment  plan  to  draft  a  press 
law  which  would  be  restrictive 
to  a  fully  free  press. 

Harris  reported  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Cuba  had  further  de¬ 
teriorated  when  Fidel  Castro 
closed  dow’n  the  offices  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  so  that  now 
there  was  a  total  suppression 
of  press  freedom.  In  Haiti  a  com¬ 
plete  blackout  of  press  free¬ 
dom  has  existed  since  Papa  Doc 
Duvalier  elected  himself  presi¬ 
dent  for  life. 

The  lAPA  was  disturbed  by 
recent  reports  from  Chile  that 
the  government  had  invoked  in¬ 
ternal  security  laws  during  a 
military  disturbance,  and  had 
confiscated  editions  of  El  Duirio 
Ilustrado,  had  arrested  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  La  Segunda  of  Santiago, 
and  applied  prior  censorship  to 
El  Mercurio  before  releasing  its 
editions.  lAPA  will  urge  Presi¬ 
dent  Frei  and  the  Chilean  Con¬ 
gress  to  revise  the  security  law 
and  omit  provisions  affecting 
press  freedom. 

Reporting  on  conditions  in 
the  Leeward  Islands,  Tom  Sheri¬ 
dan  of  the  Daily  Gleaner,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Jamaica,  said  that  there 
was  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Bermuda,  Jamaica,  Surinam, 
Guiana  and  other  areas,  but  his 
statements  that  the  press  was 
free  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  were  disputed  by  G.  J- 
Schouten,  editor  of  The  Newt 
on  the  Island  of  Aruba,  and 
Harris  stated  in  his  report  that 
this  w’as  an  area  to  be  watclied. 

There  were  some  lively  ex¬ 
changes  during  reports  on  Cen- 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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FCC  seeks 
(chronicle’s 
ad  figures 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  ruled  that 
Chronicle  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  in  proceedings  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  licences  for  Stations 
KRON-FM  and  TV,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  must  produce  annual  fi¬ 
nancial  reports  for  the  Chron¬ 
icle  Publishing  Company  from 
19(>0  to  the  present,  and  of  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing, 
Inc.,  from  its  inception  to  the 
present. 

San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing,  Inc.  is  the  operating 
company  established  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  joint  operating  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Hearing  Examiner  Chester  F. 
Naumowicz,  Jr.  had  granted  a 
number  of  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  filed  by  Albert  Kihn,  a  for¬ 
mer  KRON  employee  who  has 
challenged  renewal  of  the  li¬ 
censes.  Among  them  were  re¬ 
quests  for  information  on  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  for  the  Chron¬ 
icle,  the  broadcast  systems  and 
CATV  systems  for  the  years 
19"S-68  and  on  total  revenues, 
expenses,  profits  or  loss,  de¬ 
preciation  and  distribution  of 
retained  earnings  for  the  last 
ten  years  for  each  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  outlets  and  information  on 
CATV  advertising  in  Chronicle 
media. 

The  FCC’s  Broadcast  Bureau 
appealed  from  the  hearing  ex¬ 
aminer’s  rulings  and  the  FCC 
Review  Board  sustained  the 
ruling  pertaining  to  production 
of  financial  reports. 

A  hearing  on  the  renewal  ap¬ 
plications  has  been  set  for  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1970,  before  Naumo¬ 
wicz. 

In  addition  to  ordering  pro¬ 
duction  of  financial  reports,  the 
FCC  Review  Board  specified 
that  KRON  must  produce  all 
letters  and  memoranda  written 
during  the  last  five  years  by  em¬ 
ployees  of  KRON-tv  alleging 
of  complaints  about  the  news 
or  public  affairs  programming 
policies  of  KRON-tv  “to  the 
extent  that  such  letters  and 
memoranda  complain  about  pro¬ 
gramming  or  lack  of  program¬ 
ming  which  would  have  some  di¬ 
rect  relation  to  the  business 
interest  of  the  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  or  any  of  its 
subsidiaries.”  The  Board  said 
that  if  KRON  found  this  to  be 
“unduly  burdensome”  it  could 
take  advantage  of  the  Broad¬ 


cast  Bureau’s  offer  to  search 
the  KRON-tv  files. 

In  a  corollary  matter,  the 
Commission  denied  a  motion  by 
Chronicle  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  that  Commissioner  Nich¬ 
olas  Johnson  be  disqualified 
from  participating  in  the  li¬ 
cense  renewal  hearing. 

Chronicle  had  alleged  that 
Johnson  had  received  and  re¬ 
sponded  to  ex  parte  communica¬ 
tions  and  had  failed  to  disclose 
them;  that  he  provided  “prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  of  individuals” 
and  lost  “independence  of  judg¬ 
ment”  in  the  KRON  case. 

The  Commission  found  that 
there  had  been  “no  actual  ad¬ 
vocacy  or  appearance  of  ad¬ 
vocacy,  nor  any  suggestion  that 
Conunissioner  Johnson  had  not 
remained  an  impartial  and  dis¬ 
interested  member  of  this  body.” 


Exemption  of  business 
papers  lost,  2  to  1 

The  delegate  membership  vote 
at  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  October  23  was  2  to  1 
against  the  proposition  to  ex¬ 
empt  business  news  publications 
from  the  70  per  cent  paid  cir¬ 
culation  requirements. 

Earlier,  a  committee  vote  had 
disclosed  even  stronger  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  resolution  backed 
by  the  advertising  agency  divi¬ 
sion. 

The  delegate  vote,  after  tabu¬ 
lation  of  1,627  paper  ballots, 
was: 

No— 1,102.6 

Yes— 624.4 

The  vote  was  advisory  and 
not  binding,  and  the  proposition 
will  next  be  considered  by  the 
board  of  directors  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  in  Houston  Jan.  14-16. 


Newsmen  are  indicted 
for  publishing  roster 

Los  Angeles 

Arthur  Kunkin,  editor,  Loa 
Angeles  Free  Press;  Jerry  Ap- 
plebaum,  a  reporter  and  Jerry 
M.  Reznick  were  indicted  here 
on  charges  resulting  from  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  roster  of  Calif¬ 
ornia  undercover  narcotics 
agents. 

Kunkin  and  Applebaum  were 
accused  of  receiving  stolen 
property.  Jerry  M.  Reznick,  23, 
a  former  mail  clerk  in  the  Calif¬ 
ornia  attorney  general’s  office, 
was  charged  on  two  counts  of 
stealing  government  records. 

Publication  of  the  list  and  of 
a  memo  regarding  a  UCLA 
campus  police  problem  led  to 
the  issuance  of  a  court  order 
permanently  barring  the  week¬ 
ly  from  using  information  ob¬ 


tained  from  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  which  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  record. 

The  grand  jury  also  indicted 
the  Free  Press,  as  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  A  score  of  witnesses  were 
heard  before  the  jurors  acted. 

California’s  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Chairman  Raymond 
Spangler  earlier  protested  the 
order  barring  future  publication 
of  news.  He  termed  the  action 
unprecedented  in  California 
history. 


Court  will  hear 
Greenbelt  appeal 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  has 
agreed  to  hear  the  appeal  of  the 
weekly  Greenbelt  News  Review, 
published  in  nearby  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.,  from  a 
$17,500  libel  judgment  obtained 
by  Charles  S.  Bresler,  a  real 
estate  developer  and  political  as¬ 
sociate  of  Vice  President  Spiro 
T.  Agnew. 

Bresler  sued  the  paper  for 
$2  million  after  it  had  reported 
that  he  had  been  accused  of 
“blackmail”  at  a  city  council 
meeting.  A  jury  awarded  $.5,000 
in  actual  damages  and  $12,500 
in  punitive  damages. 

Bresler  claimed  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  falsely  accused  him 
of  “the  crime  of  blackmail”. 
Alfred  M.  Skolnik,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  president,  contended  in 
the  Maryland  courts  that  the 
News  Review'  had  accurately  re¬ 


ported  a  public  proceeding  at 
which  the  Council  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  were  debating  a  public  issue, 
whether  to  approve  a  rezoning 
proposal  of  Bresler’s  and 
whether  the  developer  had  used 
his  ownership  of  a  school  site  as 
“leverage”  for  a  favorable  zon¬ 
ing  ruling. 

The  New's  Review’s  appeal  is 
predicated  on  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  New  York  Times  v. 
Sullivan  that  a  public  official  or 
a  newsworthy  public  figure  who 
sues  for  libel  must  prove  that 
the  publisher  was  motivated  by 
“actual  malice”  and  printed  a 
false  charge  knowing  it  was 
false  and  in  reckless  disregard 
of  its  truth  or  falsity. 

Roger  A.  Clark,  attorney  for 
the  News  Review,  in  his  petition 
to  the  Supreme  Court  called  the 
case  a  test  of  the  “credibility” 
of  recent  Supreme  Court  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  the  need  for 
open  and  robust  public  debate 
and  a  free  press,  Bresler  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  state 
controller  on  the  .\gnew  slate 
in  the  1966  campaign  in  which 
the  Vicepresident  won  election 
as  Governor  of  Maryland. 

• 

Award  for  excellence 

Milwaukee,  Wis, 

David  E.  Link,  editor  of  Tho 
Milwaukee  Sentinel’s  Modern 
Living  Section,  has  been  named 
the  winner  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Home  Builders 
(NAHB)  1969  Jim  Chandler 
memorial  award  for  all-around 
excellence  in  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  in  housing  and  real  estate. 
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Boise  firm 
ups  earnings 
in  9  months 

Boise,  Idaho 

Boise  Cascade  Corporation  re¬ 
ports  net  earnings  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  $68,270,000 — 
an  increase  of  24  percent  over 
the  corresponding  period  in  1968. 
Net  income  per  common  share 
increased  23%  to  $2.39  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.95  for  the  same 
period  last  vear.  Net  sales  rose 
11%  to  $997,580,000.  For  the 
third  quarter,  earnings  per 
common  share  increased  nine 
percent  to  76^  compared  with 
70<  last  year. 

William  Agee,  vice  president 
for  finance,  said  “The  gains 
came  in  the  face  of  adverse 
trends  and  marketing  conditions 
for  some  products  during  the 
third  quarter.” 

Agee  said  the  third  quarter 
results  reflected  the  merger  of 
Boise  Cascade  and  Ebasco  In¬ 
dustries  Inc.,  effective  Aug.  31, 
1969.  He  said  the  merger  was 
accounted  for  as  a  pooling  of 
interests  and,  accordingly,  all 
prior  period  data  has  been  re¬ 
stated  to  include  Ebasco’s  re¬ 
sults. 

“Sizeable  construction  contract 
losses  and  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penses  were  recognized  by  Eba¬ 
sco  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  last 
year,”  said  Agee.  “As  a  result, 
operations  for  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  1969  will  compare  much 
more  favorably  to  the  corres¬ 
ponding  1968  period  than  results 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1969 
would  indicate,”  he  said. 

The  balance  between  paper 
industry  production  and  market 
demand  is  shifting  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  indicates  increasing 
profits  for  Boise  Cascade.  Boise 
Cascade  is  continually  strength¬ 
ening  its  position  in  the  paper 
market  through  modernization 
of  its  production  capacity  and 
expansion  of  converting  opera¬ 
tions.  A  prospective  merger 
with  West  Tacoma  Newsprint 
Co.,  which  was  recently  approved 
by  West  Tacoma  shareholders, 
is  expected  to  become  effective 
next  month.  Last  year  Boise 
Cascade  derived  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  sales  from  paper 
and  paper  products. 

• 

Abitibi  sales  up 
over  $26  million 

Toronto 

Abitibi  Paper  Company  Ltd. 
i-eports  earnings  from  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  nine  months  to 
September  30,  1969  of  $8,899,- 
780  compared  with  last  year's 
$7,158,637,  an  increase  of  24 


percent.  Net  sales  were  $214,- 
454,000  in  comparison  with 
$188,031,000,  an  increase  of 
$26,423,000.  Earnings  to  the  end 
of  the  third  quarter  are  47^  i^r 
common  share  compared  with 
39^  in  1968. 

All  principal  product  divi¬ 
sions  show  sales  increases  over 
last  year  with  the  largest  gain 
in  shipments  of  newsprint  from 
the  company’s  Canadian  mills. 
The  company  does  not  regard 
the  earnings  increase  as  ade- 
i]uate  in  relation  to  the  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  sales  volume 
and  the  fact  that  last  year’s 
third  quarter  earnings  were 
depressed  because  of  strikes. 

• 

Media  General 
ups  its  earnings 

Richmond,  Va. 

Third-quarter  earnings  i^r 
share  of  Media  General,  Inc.  in¬ 
creased  31  percent  over  last 
year,  from  30.6  cents  to  40.1 
cents,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  today  by  Alan  S.  Donna- 
hoe,  president  of  the  company. 

For  the  same  period,  total 
revenue  was  up  25  percent,  from 
$10,270,773  to  $12,851,076;  and 
net  income  after  minority  inter¬ 
est  w’as  up  55  percent,  from 
$445,268  to  $690,894. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year,  compared  with  last 
year,  earnings  per  share  were 
up  23  percent,  from  $1.06  to 
$1.30,  based  on  an  increase  of 
18  percent  in  total  revenue  and 
32  percent  in  net  income  after 
minority  interest. 

Beginning  with  August  16, 
third-quarter  totals  this  year  in¬ 
clude  for  the  first  time,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Richmond  Newspapers, 
Inc.  and  its  subsidiaries,  the  op¬ 
erations  of  Piedmont  Publishing 
Company  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.;  Community  Cablevision, 
Inc.,  of  Lakeland,  Florida;  and 
Metro-Guide,  Inc.,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

The  third-quarter  totals  this 
year  also  reflect,  from  Septem¬ 
ber  1  on,  the  acquisition  of  an 
additional  29  percent  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  which  gave 
Media  General  a  total  of  84  per¬ 
cent  ownership  of  the  common 
stock  of  this  company. 

• 

Doremus  reports 
increased  billings 

Doremus  &  Company  had  a 
17  per  cent  gain  in  billings  for 
the  latest  quarter  and  a  25  per 
cent  gain  for  the  nine  months. 
Although  net  income  declined  7 
cents  per  share  in  the  quarter, 
nine  months  earnings  were 
equal  to  those  of  1968. 

In  the  third  quarter  net  in¬ 
come  was  $101,000  or  25  cents 


a  share  in  1969  as  compared  to 
$132,000  or  32  cents  a  share  for 
the  comparable  1968  quarter. 
(Per  share  figures  are  based  on 
the  410,370  common  shares  out¬ 
standing  at  September  30, 
1969.) 

For  the  nine  months  net  in¬ 
come  was  $298,000  in  1969  vs. 
$300,000  the  year  before,  in  both 
cases  equal  to  73  cents  per 
share.  Gross  billings  w’ere  $30,- 
216,000  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1969,  up  25  per  cent  from 
1968’s  $24,052,000.  Gross  in¬ 
come  was  $4,571,000  in  the  latest 
nine  months. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

Oct.  22  Oct.2» 
(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

Berkey  Photo  .  17%  l(% 

Boise  Cascade  .  73%  74% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg .  34%  33'/i 

Cowles  Communications  .  13%  14% 


Crowell  Collier  .  2B%  32 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  3S  3S% 

Cutler  Hammer  .  34%  34% 

Dayco  Corp.  .  2S%  24 

Eastman  Kodak  .  77  77 

Eltra  Corp .  24%  2B% 

Pairchild  Camera  .  BB%  101% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  12%  13% 

Gannett  Co .  2V/m  W/, 

Georgia  Pacific  .  44%  52% 

Great  Northern  Paper  .  SS%  5S% 

Harris  Intertype  .  74%  74% 

Inmont  .  IB%  I7ya 

International  Paper  .  34%  40*% 

Kimberly  Clark  .  74  74 

Knight  Newspapers  .  44  45'% 

North  American  Rockwell  _  27’%  27% 

Time  Inc .  48%  52'% 

Times  Mirror  .  47  44 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  .  40*/]  64% 

Domtar  .  13%  13% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  32%  34% 

Milqo  Electronics  .  43%  54'% 

New  York  Times  .  55  4V% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  I3'%  13'% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  25'%  24% 

Wood  Industries  .  15'%  \S>/i 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  38  34 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  24  24 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  34  34 

Dow  Jones  .  134'/,  137 

Downe  Comms .  14'%  21 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  22%  24'% 

Federated  Publications  .  48  48 

Grey  Advtq .  14'%  15'% 

Hurletron  .  4'%  5% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  14%  22 

Media  General  .  34'%  37 

Ogiivy.  Mather  .  25'%  25*% 

Photon  .  23%  24*% 

Post  Corp,  (Wise.)  .  14*%  2I'% 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  11%  ||f/, 

B.  C.  Forest  .  31%  32'% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  24'%  25*% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  .  34%  Wh 

Southam  Press  .  54'%  5W% 

Thompson  Newspapers  .  18%  14% 


Janis  Co.  intends 
to  ‘go  public’ 

Chicago 

Martin  E.  Janis  &  Company 
has  registered  with  the  Secur¬ 
ities  and  Exchange  Commission 
its  intention  of  making  a  public 
offering  of  109,000  common 
shares,  and  will  become  the  first 
Chicago  public  relations  firm  to 
go  public. 

Janis  &  Co.  was  incorporated 
earlier  this  year  after  operating 
since  1950  under  a  sole  pro¬ 
prietorship.  It  has  a  branch  of¬ 
fice  in  New  York  and  affiliates 
in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  Washington,  D.C. 


‘Discount’ 
store  image 
is  blurred 

Not  too  long  ago,  if  you  a.sked 
a  housewife  where  she  could 
get  the  best  buy  for  certain 
items  on  her  basic  shopping 
list,  her  answer  might  well  have 
been — the  discount  store. 

This  no  longer  appears  to  be 
true.  The  “discount”  image 
seems  to  have  blurred — and  dis¬ 
count  chains’  reputation  for 
quality  appears  to  be  in  trouble,  i 
The  discerning  shopper,  whose  I 
ranks  are  expanding,  may  be 
headed  back  to  the  department 
store. 

These  conclusions,  among 
others,  based  on  interviews  with 
750  housewives  in  Baltimore, 
Denver  and  St.  Louis,  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

— Seven  out  of  10  said  they 
can  do  better  at  special  sales  in 
department  stores  than  at  dis¬ 
count  chains. 

— Six  out  of  ten  agree  that 
many  well-known  brands  cost 
the  same  at  both  outlets. 

— And,  more  than  half,  62 
percent,  feel  department  stores 
and  discount  stores  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  alike. 

Asked  about  shopping  habits, 
56  percent  said  they  visit  the 
discount  store  about  as  much  as 
they  used  to;  20  percent  said 
“less  often,”  and  24  percent  said 
“more  often.”  Lower  prices  and 
convenience  were  cited  as  dis¬ 
counts’  greatest  advantages. 

“Inferior  quality  merchan¬ 
dise”  was  the  reason  most  often 
given  for  not  frequenting  dis¬ 
count  stores. 

It  is  the  better  educated  shop¬ 
per  who  feels  the  two  types  of 
retail  outlets  are  becoming  more 
alike:  57  percent  of  those  who 
attended  college  agreed  on  the 
similarities;  47  percent  who  did 
not  complete  high  school  dis¬ 
agreed.  Similarities  are  mostly 
seen  in  merchandise  selection. 

Some  46  percent  of  those  in¬ 
terviewed  said  they  would  pre¬ 
fer  going  to  a  department  store 
for  a  general  shopping  tour  be¬ 
cause  of  quality. 

Narrowing  down  the  mer 
chandise,  64  percent  of  the 
women  are  going  to  department 
stores  for  “inexpensive,  good 
quality  dresses,”  while  28  per 
cent  are  finding  them  at  discount 
stores.  The  discount  stores  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  making  progres.s  in 
certain  fashion  goods,  however. 
Asked  for  preferences  in  buy¬ 
ing  the  “latest  mod  fashions,” 
25  percent  chose  the  discount 
store;  20  percent  said  either. 
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]ME  feels  recorders 
are  best  for  notes 


fully  for  Muzak,  nearby  air  con-  freezing  him  up — I  squint  and 
ditioning  units,  electrical  ma-  cup  my  hand  to  my  ear.  He 
chinery,  or  the  chattering  of  thinks  I’m  probably  a  little  hard 


tyi)ewriters. 

Instead  of  helping,  the  re- 


of  hearing  and  speaks  louder. 
Once  the  interview  is  under- 


The  following  was  written  by  slightly  at  the  outset.  Perhaps  against  the  editor.  The  needle 
Stuart  D.  Bykofsky,  managing  he  will  be  more  likely  to  think  will  bounce  to  the  extremes  on 
editor  of  Boot  &  Shoe  Recorder,  out,  rather  than  blurt  out,  his  high-pitched  sound.  If  the  re- 
for  the  fall  issue  of  Better  Edit-  opinions.  That’s  all  to  the  good,  cording  level  is  adjusted  for  this, 


cording  level  indicator  on  the  way  most  subjects  simply  for- 
tape  recorder  can  actually  work  get  the  tape  recorder  is  there,  if 


I  don’t  call  attention  to  it. 


for  the  fall  issue  of  Better  Edit-  opinions.  That’s  all  to  the  good. 

On  occasion,  apprehension  will 
“You  misquoted  me!”  glint  in  a  subject’s  eyes.  In  these 

These  three  words  grate  like  cases  it’s  up  to  the  editor  (or 


opinions.  That’s  all  to  the  good,  cording  level  is  adjusted  for  this, 
On  occasion,  apprehension  will  it  may  be  too  low  for  recording 
glint  in  a  subject’s  eyes.  In  these  voices. 


no  others.  They  challenge  an  reporter)  to  quiet  him  down, 
editor’s  (and  his  publication’s)  '' - - — 


editors  (and  his  publication’s)  My  method  is  to  turn  the  ma-  ground  din  is  unbelievable, 
honesty,  accuracy  and  profes-  chine  on  and  explain  what  a  „  •  u  i 

Bionalism.  And  if  you’re  living  handy  little  device  it  is.  I  vol-  taping  helps 

in  the  past,  you  have  no  ade-  unteer  to  show  how  it  works  if  Avoid  these  “hues”  and 


high-pitched  sound.  If  the  re-  When  taping  groups 

cording  level  is  adjusted  for  this.  All  the  above  has  referred  to 
It  may  be  too  low  for  recording  a  one-editor/one  subject  situa- 
voices.  tion.  Either  a  standard  size  tape 

Finally,  avoid  restaurants  as  recorder  or  a  casette  model 
recording  Iwations— the  back-  could  be  used,  although  the 


quate  defense. 


■ouna  am  is  unDeiievaoie,  casette  is  definitely  more  handy. 

How  taping  helps  ^1'®"  «  ST^oup  or 

panel  discussion,  a  larger  ma- 
Avoid  these  “bugs”  and  your  chine  with  more  than  one  mike 


he  seems  interested.  After  a  tape  recorder  can  keep  your  in-  is  necessary.  Using  two  or  more 


By  living  in  the  past  I  mean  few  minutes  of  loosening  up  he  terview  zinging  .ilong.  You  can  mikes  also  makes  mandatorv  the 
toking  notes  by  hand.  Modern  should  be  ready  to  get  started  digest  what  is  being  said,  re-  use  of  a  mixer.  The  mixer  bal- 
Mitors  use  mMern  equipment  unconcerned  about  the  machine,  spond  with  pointed  questions,  or  ances  sounds  from  the  various 
like  tape  recorders.  j  gotten  a  strongly  neg-  fire  the  next  question  on  your  mikes  before  they  are  recorded. 

ror  some  reason  unkno^vn  to  ative  reaction  only  once.  The  prepared  list  (I  always  have  Onlv  an  auHin  pno-inoor  ia 
me,  many  veteran  reporters  and  subject  told  me  frankly  that  he  one).  The  interview  becomes  deenlv  conrernpd  with  anph 
editors  view  the  tape  recorder  didn’t  want  the  conversation  more  an  intimate  conversation;  thines  as  tone  and  nitrh  Whpn 
with  contempt,  as  if  being  ^n  taped.  I  explained  that  the  pur-  less  one  man  dictating  notes  to  recording  voices  vou  can  get  ex- 
with  one  will  somehow  besmirch  pogg  of  the  recorder  was  to  in-  another.  A  certain  degree  of  cellent  results  bv  apttinv  mivpr 
a  pure  reputation.  Given  an-  gure  accuracy.  “I’m  certain  you  spontaneity  is  achieved.  The  re-  dials  mid-wav  hetwppn  trphlp 
other  time  and  place,  these  want  me  to  get  your  statement  corder  relieves  me  of  the  ne-  ^jjd  bass. 

OTsty  souls  would  have  hooted  absolutely  straight,  don’t  you,  cessity  of  trying  to  scribble  rrv,  u  i  j 

down  the  linotype  as  inferior  to  Mr.  X?”  down  furiously  every  word  the  casette  has  a  clear  ad- 

■  j  .  vantage  over  the  larger  ma- 


.  -Jr.  X?”  down  furiously  every  word  the 

the  composing  stick.  Mr.  X  couldn’t  very  well  say  subject  says  —  and  botching  it.  vantage  over  the  larger  ma- 

Resisting  the  tape  recorder  is  Nor  did  he  kick  me  out.  But  And  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  editor  *"®®’  ^^Srs’  ‘all  "  thp 

as  purposeful  as  resisting  the  ^een  easy  for  him  who  claims  to  be  able  to  decipher  ‘"® 

Wephon,  I„the  ha..ds<.f.»me-  f/Xa.  had  I  mentfoned  the  hia  notes  a  week  after  he  has  .'ll  “"J' 


Story,  jssoiiors  all  over  the 
countrj’’  can  be  given  the  same 

one  who  knows  how  to  use  its  up^'^^ec7rde7over‘rh7'telepho^^  written’them.  assignment  with  instructions  to 

potential,  a  recorder  is  simply  ^  setting  up  the  inte^iew.  I  still  jot  notes,  of  course.  I  J®P® 

a  better,  faster,  more  accurate  J  ^  keep  track  of  major  points  dur-  f®: 

way  of  taking  notes.  th  JLne  re^^S  working  How-  ing  the  interview,  underscore  ^he  field  men  are  ass.ped  inter- 

If  used  properly  it’s  infallible  ^JL^^Mr  7wTshe^^^^^  key  words  from  quotes  I’ll  want  l®aders  the 

-which  is  more  than  can  be  ®^"'  the  to  retrieve  from  the  tape,  and  headquarters  editors  can  play 

«,d  for, scribbling,  notea  on  n  h^  w.T  sometimea  induatrionaly  doodle  X.  ?X.  XIX 


-Which  is  more  than  can  be  wnen  mr.  ^  w.siuti 

said  for  scribbling  notes  on  a  something  off  the 

pad.  It  gives  the  editor  proof  of  (''’'^hich  was  why  he  i 
the  accuracy  (or  inaccuracy)  of  sga^t  the  niachme)  I 
his  quotes.  it  off,  giving  hitn  an  im 


(which  was  why  he  was  set  °  ®  tVi«»*irtinrp<!<iion  of  note-  get  a  terrific  impression  of  what 
against  the  machine)  I  turned  /q„bipot<j  like  to  feel  happening  clear  across  their 

it  off,  giving  him  an  immediate  taking  (Subjects  like  to  feel 


and  immense  feeling  of  privacy. 


Don't  tell  him  you’ll  tape  I  got  my 
,  ,,  ,  behind  the 

Among  my  colleagues  who  use  ^he-record 


I  got  my  story,  plus  the  story  some  sort,  tape  recorders  not 
behind  the  story,  and  all  the  on-  withstanding.) 


toe  madiine,  the  “biggest  dif-  J^ly'^orSie  reSr^at Wht^^  make  it  easier  to  keep  the  sub-  specHve  and  color.  ^ 
ference  of  opinion  centers  on  marginally  noted  that  it  is  pos-  ject  on  the  subject.  er  hears  and  talks  ,  but  it 


that  editors  are  taking  notes  of  torritory. 

some  sort,  tape  recorders  not-  The  field  man  can  also  in- 
withstanding.)  elude  a  written  statement  to 

The  tape  recorder  can  also  fiesh  out  his  report,  adding  per- 


ference  of  opinion  centers  on  marginally  noted  that  it  is  pos- 
whether  or  not  to  let  toe  sub-  surreptiously  record  an 

ject  taow  m  advance  that  you  interview  by  concealing  the  re- 


If  Mr.  X  is  digressing  or  re-  pannot  “see. 


will  be  taping  the  interdew.  corder  in  an  attache  case  or  on 
Most  editors  I  know  tell  the  person.  But  that’s  real 

sometimes  re-  (.jo^k  and  dagger  stuff.) 
gret  it.  Some  people  (particu¬ 
larly  PR  types,  I’ve  observed)  Watch  for  ’bugs' 

are  disquieted  by  the  idea  of  a  _  ,  ,  ... 

^  .  ...  T>A-MViMrka  Ka/*oiiqo  oniTi 


peating,  for  instance,  I  casually  ,  ....  ,  ,  .  •  _ 

®  .  .  .•  i  Legalities  of  phone  taping 

reach  out  for  the  remote  control  *  ^ 

switch  and  turn  off  the  machine.  There  is  one  other  type  of  re- 
I  look  Mr.  X  right  in  the  eye,  cording  that  ought  to  be  men- 
appear  to  be  hangring  on  his  tioned — phone  conversations, 
every  word,  but  I  throw  the  There  is  no  problem  about  re- 


Watch  for  ’bugs’ 


But  that’s  real  witch  and  turn  off  the  machine. 


are  disquieted  by  the  idea  of  a  tot.  switch.  Mr.  X  knows  I  have  cording  a  phone  conversation  if 

permanent  record  of  their  ® «  -till  a  recording  what  he  is  both  parties-^ditor  and  subject 

01vmTki«n  nrnT,oiinPPmPT,t=  tape  recorders  are  still  a  ^  V. 


Olympian  pronouncements.  i^P  t.  T T  oTo„rr-o__  saying. 

I  don’t  mention  my  recorder  J^o^elty,  I  ve  had  great  succes^  After  this  is  repeated  two  or 
when  setting  up  an  interview,  some  great  interviews.  three  times  Mr.  X  begins  to  as- 
My  method  of  note  taking  damn  near  lost  some  good  ones,  go^iate  the  machine  being  turned 


saying.  — are  aware  of  the  taping.  Be- 

After  this  is  repeated  two  or  yond  that,  the  situation  is 
three  times  Mr.  X  begins  to  as-  murky 

sociate  toe  matoine  being  tum^  The ’best  opinion  I  can  get 


,  '  .  .  r — -  T — too  •  V  .It.  VI  j  •  TT«  me  oesi  opinion  i  can  gei 

should  be  of  no  concern  to  the  ^  off  with  verbal  meandering.  He  i.v_,.  if  nartv  fthe 

subject  —  as  long  as  the  notes  I  bad  one  of  my  earliest  taped  gtops  digrressing  as  soon  as  I  nware  of  the  taning 

are  accurate.  I  wouldn’t  talk  interviews  pegged  as  a  gem  —  reach  for  the  switch.  ..  .  i.-ni  Tbii* 


are  accurate,  l  wouiani  taiK  ..  e-***  reacn  lor  me  owivcn.  ..  .  rTbia  na- 

about  my  pencil,  pen  or  pad;  iiatil  I  played  it  back  and  found  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sub-  „  .v  v  jg  made  for 

why  discuss  this  tool?  that  background  music  had  all  ject  was  a  bit  skittish  about  the  ,  ,  ournose  ^ insuring  ac- 

Nor  do  I  seek  permission  to  but  masked  the  dialo^e.  I  tape  recorder,  I  put  it  down  at  j  jg  „_t  transmitted 

use  it  when  I  arrive.  After  walk-  wasn’t  conscious  of  the  Mu^k  the  start  of  the  interview  and  .  ^  writer  to  other  narties. 
ing  in  and  shaking  hands  I  the  office,  but  the  machine  leave  it  alone.  I  point  the  miko 


Wor  do  I  seek  permission  to  out  masneu  me  uia.«Bue.  x  tape  recoraer,  i  put  ii,  aown  at  -  j-.  x  transmitted 

use  it  when  I  arrive.  After  walk-  wasn’t  conscious  of  the  Mu^k  the  start  of  the  interview  and  .  ^  writer  to  other  narties. 

ing  in  and  shaking  hands  I  the  office,  but  the  machine  leave  it  alone.  I  point  the  miko  „  .  •.  <io  x- 

simply  set  up  the  machine  and  had  picked  it  up  better  than  my  at  the  subject  and  position  it  di-  My  lawyer  writes :  bection 

test  voice  levels  as  I  chat.  subject’s  voice.  rectly  between  us.  That  way  he  605  of  the  Fedwal  Conimunica- 

The  reaction  from  the  inter-  Loud  backg^round  noise  is  no  speaks  into  the  mike  as  he  looks  o timkil 

viewee  is  generally  ag;reeable  problem  —  it’s  easy  to  detect  at  me. 
surprise:  “Oh,  you’ve  got  a  and  there’s  not  much  of  it.  If  I 


at  the  subject  and  position  it  di-  My  lawyer  writes:  “Section 
rectly  between  us.  That  way  he  605  of  the  Federal  Conimuiuca- 

/  .  ..  •mm  A  iAOA  IT  W  f?  A 


viewee  is  generally  ag;reeable  problem  —  it’s  easy  to  detect  at  me.  xi,  xmI  /i!L<loa* 

surprise:  “Oh,  you’ve  got  a  ^d  there’s  not  much  of  it  If  I  feel  he  isn’t  speaking 

tape  recorder.”  In  most  cases  he  Small,  “subconscious”  sounds  loudly  enough  for  a  good,  clear  ur®*  of  ™  ^v.  -oooo  7 

feels  flattered  by  this  attention,  are  the  ones  that  hurt.  To  in-  reading — and  if  I  don’t  want  to  icatiras.  owever,  - 

Perhaps  it  will  inhibit  him  sure  “clean”  tape,  listen  care-  adjust  the  machine  for  fear  of  {Lontinuea  on  page  ioj 
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Tape  recorders 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


date  have  consistently  held  that 
it  is  not  a  violation  of  #605  for 
one  party  to  a  telephone  conver¬ 
sation  to  record  and  divulge  the 
conversation  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  and  that  such  a 
recorded  conversation  is  admis¬ 
sible  as  evidence.  Lopez  v. 
United  States,  373  U.S.  427 
(1963).” 


Certainly  before  a  bar  of 
justice  I  think  you’d  have  an 
awfully  good  case.  I  suppose 
that’s  what  Peter  Zenger 
thought,  too. 

Incidentally,  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  that  tape  recordings  taken 
to  insure  accuracy  would  be 
permissible  evidence  in  a  libel 
trial. 


Reporting 


‘Inlerrepting’  communications 


My  legal  eagle  warns,  how¬ 
ever,  that  prior  to  1968  the  Act 
read  in  terms  of  “intercepting” 
communications  and  that  a 
party  to  the  conversation  was 
not  considered  to  be  an  “in¬ 
terceptor.” 

He  also  notes:  “The  wire  tap¬ 
ping  and  electronics  surveil¬ 
lance  section  of  the  Crime  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1968,  18  U.S.C.A. 
#2510  et.  neq.  provides  that  it  is 
not  unlawful  for  a  person  who 
is  a  party  of  a  communication 
to  intercept  it  so  long  as  the  in¬ 
terception  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  any  criminal  or 
tortious  act  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
state.” 

.Accordingly,  the  editor  is 
fairly  safe  under  federal  law. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
check  with  local  district  at¬ 
torneys  or  lawyers  in  your  own 
community  to  determine  whether 
state  or  county  law  prohibits 
such  recording.  I  find  the  ques¬ 
tion  academic. 


Gathering  news  stories 


Some  editors  tape-record  con¬ 
versations  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  gathering  stories.  They 
identify  themselves  by  name  and 
magazine  to  the  subject  and  ex¬ 
plain  that  they  are  working  on 
a  story.  Having  made  it  plain 
that  they  are  calling  for  busi¬ 
ness,  i.e.,  editorial,  purposes, 
they  then  seek  the  subject’s 
views  or  information. 


Transcribing  the  tape 


The  final — and  most  tedious — 
step  in  using  the  tape  recorder 
for  note-taking  is  transcription. 

In  the  case  of  a  straight  Q&A 
interview,  my  secretary  types 
the  transcript,  which  I  edit  for 
length  and  grammar.  The  tape 
recorder  makes  unfortunately 
evident  the  atrocious  grammar 
we  use  in  everyday  speech. 
From  this  rough-edited  draft  a 
fresh  draft  is  typed. 

It  is  sent,  I  might  add,  with 
the  understanding  that  only 
factual  errors  and  some  clarifi¬ 
cation  will  be  accepted.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  given  the  freedom  to 
rewrite  his  answers.  That  would 
destroy  the  immediacy  and  vi¬ 
tality  we  attempt  to  achieve 
through  the  Q&A  style. 

If  the  recording  is  to  be  used 
as  note  material  for  a  story,  I 
do  the  transcription  myself.  I 
type  out  all  the  material  that 
is  of  interest  to  me — guided  by 
the  key  words  I  jotted  down 
during  the  interview.  Portions 
that  would  make  good  direct 
quotes  I  type  in  caps. 

This  process  usually  takes  as 
long,  if  not  longer,  than  the  in¬ 
terview.  But  it  is  time  well 
spent.  It  gives  me  another  crack 
at  digesting  the  facts  and  rear¬ 
ranging  them  in  my  mental  out¬ 
line.  Once  the  tape  has  been 
transcribed  I  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  writer  with 
notes.  Except  that  I  have  one 
continuous  quote,  with  no  para¬ 
phrasing  or  guessing. 

I  also  have  one  other  thing. 
A  defense  against  cries  of, 
“Yox"  misquoted  me!”  the  day 
after  publication. 


Some  of  these  probably  use 
official  telephone  company  tapp¬ 
ing  equipment  which  imposes  a 
“beep”  every  15  seconds.  In  most 
areas,  phone  companies  warn 
that  use  of  other  (unauthorized) 
equipment  is  a  tariff  violation. 

Other  editors  use  simple  in¬ 
expensive  suction  -  attached 
phone-to-recorder  pickups  that 
impose  no  “beep.”  Their  use  can¬ 
not  be  detected  by  the  second 
party. 

When  the  subject  sees  his 
quote  in  print  he  either  thinks 
you  are  a  good,  accurate  re¬ 
porter  or  says  that  he  has  been 
misquoted.  Depending  on  the 
circumstances,  you  can  tell  him 
why  you  are  sure  he  was  not 
misquoted.  You  seldom  need  to. 


New  Cox  division 
outputs  software 


on  races 


bogs  down 


By  Kay  Lockritige 


East  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  press  took  it  on  the  chin 
when  government,  educational 
and  newspaper  specialists  con¬ 
sidered  “After  Kerr.er  ...  A 
New  Look  at  the  Press.” 

Sponsored  by  the  Michigan 
Press  Association,  the  all-day 
forum  brought  together  author¬ 
ities  in  human  relations  and 
newspapermen  from  throughout 
the  state  of  Michigan. 

The  members  of  the  two 
panels,  one  representing  out¬ 
siders  viewing  press  perform¬ 
ance  and  the  other  composed  of 
newspapermen,  agreed  that  the 
press  had  made  little  advance¬ 
ment  in  race  relations  since  the 
Kerner  Commission  said  almost 
two  years  ago: 

“We  believe  that  the  media 
have  thus  far  failed  to  report 
adequately  on  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  civil  disorders 
and  the  underlying  problems  of 
race  relations.” 

The  members  of  the  so-called 
outsiders  panel  were  State  Sen. 
Coleman  A.  Young  of  Detroit, 
minority  floor  leader;  Frank  W. 
Render  II,  senior  research  as¬ 
sociate  in  the  urban  studies  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Policy  Institute 
at  the  Syracuse  University  Re¬ 
search  Corp. ;  and  Ben  Holman, 
director  of  Community  Relations 
Services  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.C. 


^ewsmen  ‘insiders’ 


ATLANTA,  Ga. 

The  formation  of  Cox  Data 
Systems  Company,  a  division  of 
Cox  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
was  announced  by  CBC  presi¬ 
dent  J.  Leonard  Reinsch. 


CDS  will  be  located  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  will  begrin  its  opera¬ 
tion  with  computer  facilities 
now  servicing  the  data  proc¬ 
essing  requirements  of  several 
CBC  broadcasting  divisions 
across  the  country.  CDS  will 
develop  software  packages  for 
the  broadcasting,  cable  tv,  and 
trade  publishing  industries. 


tions  media  and  govemn.ent. 

“We  must  restore  our  cred¬ 
ibility  with  both  blacks  and 
alienated  whites  by  reporting 
all  the  news  from  all  sides,  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  our  obligations 
as  a  service  to  society,”  Cassels 
said. 

Scott,  who  is  now  on  leave 
from  the  AP  on  a  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship  at  Harvard,  suggested 
there  were  five  problem  areas 
where  the  press  must  improve. 
He  defined  them  as  the  problem 
of  events  without  history  in 
which  stories  tell  what  hap¬ 
pened  but  fail  to  say  why;  peo¬ 
ple  who  never  change  are  those 
whom  newspapers  label  and 
never  explain  how  or  why  they 
got  the  label;  “one-dimensional 
man”  coverage  which  relates 
only  one  aspect  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  or  individual;  the  manufac¬ 
tured  leader  who  is  said  to 
represent  a  group  of  people 
when  in  fact  he  does  not;  and- 
the  problem  of  the  journalist! 


The  viewpoint  of  the  insiders 
was  presented  by  Austin  Scott 
of  the  Associated  Press  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau;  Louis  A.  Cas¬ 
sels  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  Washington;  Glen  A. 
Boissonneault,  editor  of  the 
FlirU  (Mich.)  Journal;  and 
Philip  Power,  publisher  of  the 
Observer  Newspapers  of  Livon¬ 
ia,  Mich. 

All  concurred  there  must  be 
Ijetter  and  more  in-depth  cover¬ 
age  of  the  black  community  and 
that  it  can  best  be  done  by  black 
reporters.  The  panelists  urged 
the  editors  in  attendance  to  go 
into  their  hometown  high 
schools  and  even  into  the 
streets  to  find  and  encourage 
young  blacks  to  enter  the  field 
of  journalism. 

Cassels  noted  that  another 
segment  of  society — the  white 
lower-class  or  blue-collar  labor¬ 
er — feels  alienated  from  and 
ignored  by  both  the  conununica- 


Black  specialists 


Regarding  the  last  category, 
Scott  called  for  specialists  in 
black  reporting  “just  as  you 
would  have  covering  science, 
labor  or  politics.”  He  added  this 
would  probably  have  to  be  a 
black  person. 

The  Michigan  editors  took  it 
all  calmly  and  participated  in 
lively  question-and-answer  peri¬ 
ods  after  each  panel.  Burton 
Gordin,  executive  director  of 
the  Michigan  Civil  Right  Com¬ 
mission,  commented  that  this 
gfroup  of  editors  was  less  thin- 
skinned  than  any  other  he  had 
dealt  with. 

“Newspaper  people  are  more 
thin-skinned  than  any  other 
body  of  professional  people,  but 
this  group  is  better  than  any 
other  to  my  knowledge,”  said 
Gordin,  who  wrapped  up  the 
day’s  discussions.  “I  hope  you 
are  typical  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  today,  but  I’m  afraid  you 
are  not.” 

Frank  Angelo,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free-Prets 
and  president  of  the  association, 
hosted  the  forum.  I 


Rules  against  paper 

Cleveland,  0. 

U.  S.  District  Court  Judge 
Thomas  D.  Lambros  has  over¬ 
ruled  motions  to  dismiss  two 
separate  $196,000  damage  suits 
filed  by  the  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  against  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Typographical  U  nion 
Local  53,  and  its  former  unit 
chairman,  Walter  D.  Caswell 
Forest  City  is  the  parent  <‘oni- 
pany  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  The  suits  were  filed  in 
1967  following  a  work  stoppage 
that  prevented  the  newspaper 
from  publishing  on  July  22  of 
that  year. 
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^Weeds  in  the  Garden  Of  Academia  * 

A  curmudgeon’s  guided  tour 
down  J  School’s  memory  lane 

By  J.  David  Truby  (Cartoons  by  Don  Maley,  E&P) 


Like  any  good  professor  who  hard  way.  Carl  is  formally  up  vocabulary  is  an  unintelligible  \  ^ 

preaches  against  conformity,  for  retirement  in  another  16  smattering  from  the  various  so-  BLAU--#  Ml  11  ;\  \  X' 
mass  mentality,  and  middle  years,  but  he  actually  retired  cial  Sciences,  and  he  is  the  edi-  -  I  \ 

class  uniformity,  the  journalism  the  first  day  he  became  a  pro-  tor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  ^  *  I 

academician  can  be  easily  fessor.  Trivia.  His  working  contact  ^  / 

pidgeon  -  holed  by  stereotype.  .  .  with  journalism  came  when  his 

Drop  a  tired  eye  and  deaf  ear  Modern  news  wniniK  hometown  newspaper  ran  a  pic- 

to  your  own  student  days,  and  PROF.  ARTHUR  AUTHOR',  ture  of  him  being  given  his  Phi 

see  whom  you  remember.  Teaching  a  course  in  “Modern  Beta  Kappa  key.  His  doctoral  Deadline 

♦  *  ♦  News  Writing,”  Professor  Au-  dissertation,  which  serves  as  a 

PROF.  RUDOLPH  RE-  thor  uses  his  own  textbook,  A  model  for  his  own  students,  was  television  set  in  his  home.  He 
SEARCH:  This  scholarly  Ph.I).  Survey  of  Early  Shoyjyers  in  titled  “Readership  Patterns  jg  extremely  proud  of  his  beard 
is  on  a  first  name  basis  with  16th  Century  Englaiid,  as  a  Among  A  Sample  of  Illiterates  and  of  his  anti-journalism  cru- 
the  editor  of  The  Quarterly  text.  He  quotes  widely  from  his  I*'  An  African  Village  That  Was  gade,  and  takes  every  opportun- 
Journal  of  Trivia.  He  motivates  book  during  lecture,  and  gives  Destroyed  By  An  Earthquake  jty  to  tell  anyone  who’ll  listen 
students  to  “A’s”  by  encourag-  an  “A”  to  any  student  who  uses  i*!  1901.”  Although  he  got  a  that  his  academic  degrees  are 
ing  heavily-footnoted  papers  on  it  for  a  book  report.  In  his  government  grant  to  conduct  jn  “dean”  fields,  and  not  in 
subjects  like  “The  History  of  spare  time,  he  handles  publicity  study,  he  has  not  yet  landed  journalism.  He  is  not  too  spe- 

the  Flush-Left  Headline  in  East  for  the  local  Welcome  Wagon  a  publisher  for  the  report,  nor  however,  about  his  experi- 

Jabu,  Oregon,  Newspapers  Be-  Club,  of  which  his  wife  is  presi-  spoken  to  any  sur-  outside  of  academe.  In  any 

tween  1857  and  1876”  or,  “The  dent.  viving  villagers.  event,  he  is  pleased  that  many 

Effect  on  Headline  Readers  of  *  *  *  of  his  students  have  switched 

a  Three-Line  1/36;”  and  “The  PROF.  DEADHEAD  DEAD-  —‘'I-HJ?  from  journalism  to  other  cur- 

Relationship  Between  Media  LINE:  He  pressures  his  stu-  riculums.  In  a  few  years,  he 

Use  Habits  and  Consumer  Ac-  dents  into  getting  assignments  jr  will  wonder  why  he  is  still  an 

tivity  Among  A  Sample  of  In-  in  on  time,  by  the  minute,  by  /  assistant  professor,  and  never 

mates  at  the  Sunny  Brook  Fed-  reminding  them  about  the  harsh  r  has  his  contract  renewed  at 

eral  Penitentiary.”  deadlines  of  working  journal-  school  after  school. 

*  *  ♦  ists.  After  all,  he  worked  as  a  ♦ 

PROF.  CARL  CREATIVE :  C'>py  boy  for  a  weekly  during  mjT  PROF.  NORMAN  NAME- 

He  teaches  original,  creative  Ibe  summer  between  his  junior  DROPPER'.  This  old-timer  was 

writing  techniques,  which  he  .senior  years  at  journalism  once  a  reporter  for  his  home- 

calls  “the  new  journalism,”  school.  He  knows  a  couple  news-  town  weekly,  and  still  has  the 

stressing  imagination,  ingenu’i-  paper  editors,  and  enjoys  talk-  green  eyeshade  to  prove  it.  He 

ty,  and  self-reliance.  He  uses  *ag  shop  with  them.  However,  “knows”  all  the  big  names,  and 

his  own  textbook,  which  is  a  ^bey  aren’t  as  thrilled  as  he  is  students  know  about  it. 

scissors  and  scotch  tape  job  about  it.  .xA  la  fact,  he  once  sent  one  of 

from  other  texts,  and  was  pub-  ^  ...  .  A.  J.  Liebling’s  books  in  for  an 

lished  15  years  ago.  The  class  r-awara  autograph,  and  he  has  written 

enrollment  keeps  slipping  each  PROF.  EDMUND  ETHI-  //  ’  %  personal  letters  to  Drew  Pear- 

semester.  According  to  a  uni-  CAL'.  His  name  used  to  be  Ed-  Walter  Cronkite,  Heywoocl 

versity  source  close  to  the  pro-  ward,  but  he  felt  Edmund  *  ^  s&e  tMV  Broun,  and  even  to  William  R. 

fessor,  i.e.,  his  graduate  assist-  sounded  more  dignified.  In  class,  •  /.  ^  Hearst.  He’s  not  written  to  that 

snt,  this  is  because  today’s  stu-  Dr.  Ethical  lashes  working  aew  fellow  ‘McLuhan,  though, 

dents  are  too  lazy  to  learn  the  newsmen  for  their  velvet-glove  Modem  De  once  sent  an  article  on  the 

treatment  of  sacred  cows.  How-  big  names  in  Journalism  to  the 

fever,  in  faculty  meetings,  he  PROF.  IRWIN  IDEALS:  Saturday  Review,  but  he  tells 

milks  department  heads  and  This  one  regularly  bad  mouths  everyone  they  lost  the  only  copy 
deans  for  all  the  favors  he  can  the  mass  media  people  for  be-  of  his  manuscript.  The  word 
soak  up.  During  his  brief  pro-  ing  preoccupied  with  profit.  He  “lost”  summarizes  his  career, 
fessional  career,  i.e.,  while  he  cleverly  refers  to  them  as  the 
was  a  reporter  for  his  college  “mess”  media.  Out  of  class,  he 

newspaper,  campus  organiza-  tells  the  Dean  he  will  need  more  ’These  are  the  men  who  turn 
tions  used  to  pay  him  $1  a  week  salary  next  year,  and  annually  out  fodder  for  the  mass  com- 
to  get  their  news  in  the  paper,  be  talks  vaguely  about  taking  munications  business  we  used 
They  quit  paying  him  when  a  teaching  position  at  some  to  call  Journalism.  But,  some- 
nothing  that  he  wrote  got  other  college  where  the  pay  is  how,  the  students  seem  to  turn 
printed.  Armed  with  this  back-  better.  out  OK  in  the  end. 

ground,  he  entered  journalism  Trash  wonders  never  cease? 

*  •  *  PROF.  MELVIN  MODERN:  J .  Dax'id  T mhy  is  an  associate 

PROF.  JOHN  JARGON:  A  “The  media  are  trash  because  professor  at  Indiana  University 
recent  Ph.D.  graduate  in  Mass  they  give  the  vulgar  culture  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  a 
Communications,  this  chap  has  what  they  want,”  is  the  credo  freelance  writer.  He  has  had  a 
I  constipation  of  the  mind  and  of  this  angry  young  faculty  variety  of  professional  journal- 

j  Jdrgon  diarrhea  of  the  typewriter.  His  member  who  refuses  to  have  a  ism  experiences. 


Students’ 

attitudes 

changed 

By  Leonard  Aronson 
Chicago 

A  panel  of  three  young  jour¬ 
nalists  told  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  that  newspapers  should 
favor  “investigative  reporting” 
over  spot  news. 

They  also  urged  the  400  news¬ 
paper  executive  and  30  journal¬ 
ism  students  attending  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  association  to  bring  jour¬ 
nalism’s  “sacred  cows”  in  from 
the  pasture  and  give  them  a  sec¬ 
ond  look. 

The  panel  consisted  of  three 
newspapermen  who  addressed 
Inland’s  annual  meeting  as  stu¬ 
dent  guests  in  1966.  They  were 
inv'ted  back  recently  to  reevalu¬ 
ate  the  observations  made  three 
years  ago. 

Before  responding  to  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  audience,  each 
panel  member  made  brief  com¬ 
ments  on  how  his  attitudes  have 
changed. 

Leroy  Towns,  a  reporter  for 
the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal,  said  that  his  “idealism 
has  been  tempered”  since  work¬ 
ing  for  a  paper. 

Money  was  secondary 

“When  I  spoke  as  a  student, 
money  was  secondary’  .  .  .  my 
desire  for  money  has  gone  up. 
Newsi)apers  are  still  not  paying 
as  much  as  they  should  and 
many  good  newsmen  are  lost  to 
public  relations — especially  with 
the  government — because  of 
money.” 

Towns,  formerly  a  journal- 
;.sm  student  at  Kansas  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  also  charged  that  news¬ 
papers  were  not  digging  behind 
the  scenes  enough  or  taking 
enough  chances. 

“There  are  too  many  taboos, 
and  .  .  .  they  load  their  report¬ 
ers  with  too  much  one-the-spot 
coverage,”  he  said. 

Richard  Ba.shor,  who  has  been 
working  on  the  wire  desk  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  since  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1967,  said  “my  perspec¬ 
tive  has  changed”  since  student 
days. 

“I’m  now  standing  on  the  in¬ 
side,  looking  out.  You  have  to 
work  in  the  newspaper  busine.ss 
a  few  years  before  you  can  de¬ 
cide  if  you  like  it  or  not.” 

Ba.shor  said  that  journalism 
schools  try  to  teach  students 
to  be  idealistic,  but  contact  with 
the  “real  world”  makes  the 
working  journalist  less  naive  as 
to  what  can  and  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished. 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 


Compiled  by  EDITOR  A 

PUBLISHER  from 

Media  Record*— 

-(52  Cities 

Report) 

Classification 

1969 

1968 

Gain/ 
Loss  Vr 

*E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including 

Dept.  Store) 

September 

159,894,000 

160,851,000 

99.4 

104.8 

August 

165,277,000 

158,595,000 

104.2 

110.0 

Year  to  date 

1,411,658,000 

1,348,236,000 

104.7 

109.7 

Department  Stores 

September 

53,372,000 

54,614,000 

97.7 

98.2 

August 

52,578,000 

52,124,000 

100.9 

98.9 

Year  to  date 

440,633,000 

437,939,000 

100.6 

99.4 

General 

September 

25,052,000 

27,097,000 

92.5 

91.9 

August 

18,160,000 

18.059,000 

100.6 

98.0 

Year  to  date 

216,062,000 

207,724,000 

104.0 

101.6 

Automotive 

September 

16,728,000 

15,904,000 

105.2 

109.3 

August 

13,997,000 

13,337,000 

104.9 

108  8 

Year  to  date 

135,125,000 

132,551,000 

101.9 

103.1 

Financial 

Septeml>er 

6,138,000 

5,677,000 

108.1 

123.0 

August 

4, 58:), 000 

4,122,000 

111.2 

110.5 

Year  to  date 

61,445,000 

52,374,000 

117.3 

122.9 

Total  Display 

September 

207,812,000 

209,529,000 

99.2 

103.9 

August 

202,017,000 

194,113,000 

104.1 

108.7 

Year  to  date 

1,824,290,000 

1,740,885,000 

104.8 

108.3 

Classified 

September 

86,100,000 

83.301 ,000 

103.4 

11.5.9 

.\ugust 

92,242,000 

83,773,000 

110.1 

117.9 

Year  to  date 

777,740,000 

692,654,000 

112.3 

117.5 

Total  Advertising 

September 

293,912,000 

292,830,000 

100.4 

107.2 

August 

294,259,000 

277,886,000 

105.9 

111.4 

Year  to  date 

2,602,030  000 

2,433..5:)9,000 

106.9 

123.6 

*lnde«  is  percentage  of  current  figure  to  average  for  last  five  years. 


Canadian  papers’ 
influence  under 
senatorial  study 

Toronto 

A  Canadian  senator  has  called 
for  an  in-depth  examination  of 
the  editorial  scope  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  newspapers. 

Speaking  on  a  radio  panel 
show,  Senator  Keith  Davey, 
chairman  of  the  special  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Mass  Media, 
said  his  committee  intends  to 
look  into  “what  influence  the 
newspaper  medium  has,  is  it 
contemporary,  is  it  relevant,  and 
what  does  it  mean  to  young  peo- 
ple?” 

Questioning  the  degree  of  edi¬ 
torial  freedom  in  Canadian  pa¬ 
pers,  Davey  said:  “In  a  country 
of  20  million  souls,  three  com¬ 
panies  control  over  one  half  the 
daily  newspapers  ...  I  don’t 
think  there’s  a  group  of  guys 
who  sit  down  every  morning  and 
decide  what  they’ll  make  the 
Canadian  people  think  on  this  or 
that  particular  issue,”  he  said. 
“But,  I  think  that  the  potential 
for  such  a  kind  of  deal  is  present 
and  should  be  examined.” 

The  Senator  said  that,  without 
wanting  to  pre-judge  the  situa¬ 
tion,  he  felt  it  was  “in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  to  have  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  diver¬ 
gent  news  in  every  comer  of 
Canada.” 

Speaking  on  tbe  major  news¬ 
paper  groups,  Davey  said  it  was 
possible  to  get  some  information 
through  their  published  annual 
reports.  “But.”  he  said,  “we  can¬ 
not  find  out  w'hether  there  is 
editorial  freedom  within  the 
chain,  as  the  chains  proclaim.” 


Timothy  Schellhardt,  w  h  o 
worked  four  months  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  staff  of  the  Wall 
Stteet  Journal,  .said  “one  of  the 
main  changes  is  there  is  more 
.self-assessment  of  myself  and 
my  writing  ability.” 

Would  question  himself 

Schellhardt  said  that  if  he 
decided  to  leave  the  Journal,  he 
would  seek  a  paper  that  w’as  so¬ 
cially  aware.  “I’d  ask  myself: 
‘What  does  it  do  for  the  com¬ 
munity  and  what  is  its  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  national  scene?’  ”  he 
said. 

During  the  que.stion  and  answer 
period,  Joe  Byrd,  a  student  at 
Michigan  State  University, 
asked  the  panel  to  elaborate  on 
the  subject  of  “sacred  cows.” 

Both  Bashor  and  Towns  said 
that  publishers  often  want  to 
point  out  the  good  things  in  a 
community.  “They  sometimes 
fall  short  and  let  the  had  things 


go,”  ToKvns  said. 

Stuart  Awbrey,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hutchinson 
(Kas.)  News  and  discussion 
moderator,  said  the  slogan  he 
recommends  be  posted  on  every 
newsroom  bulletin  board  is: 
“Sacred  cows  make  great  ham¬ 
burgers!” 

John  McCormally,  editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  liurlington 
(la.)  Hawk-Eye,  directed  an 
impassioned  question  towards 
the  panel. 

‘•You’ve  l)een  implying  that 
publishers  don’t  have  enough 
guts  to  fight  advertisers,”  Mc¬ 
Cormally  said.  “Do  you  have  the 
guts  to  fight  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  try  to  change  things? 

“I  think  if  journalism 
changes,  it  has  to  change  from 
the  bottom  up.  Just  as  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  completely  changing 
the  universities  and  the  clergy 
are  changing  the  church.  What 
are  you  doing?”  he  asked. 

“The  very  fact  that  we  are  in 
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journalism  shows  that  we  have 
a  lot  of  faith  that  we  can  do 
something,”  Towns  replied. 

Bashor  said  he  did  not  believe 
a  reporter  should  put  his  job  on 
the  line  to  work  for  change.  “If 
you  wait  15  or  20  years  you 
might  be  able  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  .something.” 

IxMtking  at  puliries 

Schellhardt  said  he  believed 
reporters  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  are  looking  at  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  newsroom  policies  of 
papers  and  asking  themselves 
what  publishers  are  doing. 

Jeffrey  Williams,  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Missouri, 
asked  the  panel  how  much  the 
editorial  stance  of  a  paper 
woidd  affect  their  decisions 
about  working  for  it. 

“It  would  have  g^reat  bearing," 
Schellhardt  .said.  “I  don’t  feel 
I  could  work  for  a  paper  whose 
image  I  didn’t  respect.” 
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Test  discovers  how 
well  papers  read 


Newspapers  now  have  a  test 
to  find  out  how  well  people  read 
them.  The  test  is  aimed  at  more 
than  3  million  students  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  “Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom”  program  sponsored 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foun¬ 
dation  and  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Social  Studies. 

These  students  are  learning 
how  to  get  more  out  of  their 
newspaper  through  newspapers 
delivered  to  the  classroom,  train¬ 
ing  materials,  and  workshops  in 
which  teachers  learn  how  to  use 
newspapers  more  effectively. 

The  test  was  designed  to 
measure  the  effects  of  the 
“Newspaper  in  the  Classroom” 
program.  Such  programs  are  di¬ 
rected  toward  a  wide  range  of 
educational  objectives  but  nearly 
all  have  these  objectives  in  com¬ 
mon.  To  develop  student  com¬ 
petence  in  reading  newspapers, 
understanding  of  the  role  of 
newspapers  in  a  free  society, 
interest  in  what  is  going  on 
and  in  what  people  say  about  it. 

The  test  is  based  on  two  sim¬ 
ulated  newspapers  called  the 
Middletown  Daily  News.  Apart 
from  being  only  four  pages 
long,  they  look  like  actual 
newspapers  and  have  almost  all 
types  of  material  found  in  daily 
papers  except  comic  strips. 
They  are  not  “written  down”  be¬ 
cause  the  test  is  designed  to  find 
out  how  well  students  can  read 
adult  newspapers.  In  taking  the 
test,  students  have  to  find  and 
read  the  parts  of  the  newspaper 
to  which  the  questions  refer. 
They  do  not  study  the  news¬ 
paper  in  advance  or  answer  the 
questions  from  memory. 

One  newspaper  test  is  given 
at  the  beginning  of  a  “News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom”  pro¬ 


gram.  It  may  also  be  used  to 
find  out  whether  students  need 
such  a  program.  The  test  on  the 
other  newspaper  is  given  at  the 
end  to  find  out  how  much  im¬ 
provement  in  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  has  come  about.  There  are 
two  forms  of  each  test:  one 
for  junior  high  schools  (grades 
7-9) ;  the  other  for  senior  high 
schools  (grades  10-12).  The 
main  purpose  of  the  tests  is  to 
measure  the  effects  of  the  var¬ 
ious  kinds  of  newspaper-reading 
programs. 

Test  trial  forms 

The  tests  were  developed  by 
Educational  Testing  Service 
(best  knowm  for  its  College 
Board  tests)  with  the  help  of 
the  ANPA  Foundation  and 
members  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
Trial  forms  of  the  tests  were 
given  in  61  high  schools  to 
classes  of  equal  reading  ability, 
some  with  and  some  without  in¬ 
struction  and  guided  practice  in 
reading  newspapers.  Every 
question  used  in  the  published 
tests  was  answered  correctly  by 
a  higher  percentage  of  students 
with  newspaper  training  than  of 
students  without  it. 

The  questions  on  which  stud¬ 
ents  with  newspaper  training 
did  better  than  equally  good 
readers  without  such  training 
were  classified  by  Educational 
Testing  Service  in  28  types  of 
competence.  Typical  categories 
w’ere  the  ability  to  judge  why  a 
quoted  statement  was  made,  to 
distinguish  what  the  newspaper 
said  from  vrhat  people  were 
quoted  as  saying,  to  anticipate 
what  would  happen  next  in  a 
given  situation,  and  to  recognize 
the  kinds  of  language  that  would 
be  used  in  different  types  of  ma¬ 
terial. 


Marvin  Maskovsky,  head  of 
the  Education  Services  Office  of 
the  ANPA  Foundation,  said  of 
the  test:  “We  tested  students 
in  all  kinds  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
grams  and  found  out  what  they 
could  do  better  than  students 
who  did  not  have  such  training. 
The  types  of  questions  on  which 
newspaper  students  did  better 
are  a  list  of  skills  that  every 
good  new’spaper  reader  needs. 
They  also  include  some  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  role  of  newspapers 
in  a  free  society.” 

Work  on  these  tests  was  di¬ 
rected  by  John  H.  Haefner, 
Professor  of  Social  Studies 
Education  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  and  past  president  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies.  The  test  editor  was 
Paul  B.  Diederich  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Testing  Service,  assisted 
by  Harry  D.  Berg  of  Michigan 
State  University,  editor  of  the 
NCSS  Yearbook,  Evaluation  in 
Social  Studies.  The  test  ques¬ 
tions  were  reviewed  by  a  panel 
of  teachers  headed  by  Virginia 
Riggs  of  Ector  High  School, 
Odessa,  Texas. 

Skeptical  of  value 

Paul  Diederich,  test  editor, 
after  seeing  what  many  students 
did  with  the  test  questions,  is 
skeptical  of  the  value  of  much 
that  passes  for  newspaper  read¬ 
ing.  “Many  of  these  people  are 
like  Will  Rogers  in  that  all  they 
know  is  what  they  see  in  the 
papers,”  he  says.  “An  important 
difference  between  them  is  that 
Will  Rogers  understood  it. 

John  Haefner,  chairman  of 
the  test  committee,  finds  in 
school  uses  of  newspapers  what 
the  militant  students  call  rele¬ 
vance.  “The  newspaper  serves 
as  a  bridge  between  what  they 
are  learning  in  school  and  what 
they  see  going  on  around  them,” 
he  says.  “Also,  for  many  of 
them  ^e  newspaper  provides  the 
only  reading  they  will  do  once 
they  leave  school.” 

Virginia  Riggs,  test  reviewer, 
who  uses  the  newspaper  as  the 
principal  textbook  for  disad¬ 
vantaged  students,  finds  these 
values  in  her  program:  “I  see 
Johnny  reading  of  his  own  voli¬ 
tion,  and  that  has  never  hap¬ 
pened  before.  I  have  griven  him 
an  instrument  of  learning  that 
he  doesn’t  have  to  leave  behind 
when  he  leaves  school,  as  he  will 
his  textbooks.  When  Johnny  has 
I  a  home  of  his  own,  there  will  be 
a  newspaper  in  it,  and  his 
I  children  will  see  something 
'  Johnny  never  saw — his  parents 
I  reading.  Then  one  link  in  the 
chain  of  poverty  will  be  broken.” 
I  The  four  forms  of  this  test, 
officially  known  as  the  ANPA 
I  Foundation  Newspaper  Test, 
I  are  published  and  distributed  by 
1  Cooperative  Tests  and  Services, 


Educational  Testing  Ser'  ice, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08  >40. 
Information  about  the  test  uiay 
be  secured  from  ANPA  Foun¬ 
dation,  750  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

• 

Workshop  class 
attendance  large 

Hackensack,  NJ. 

More  than  160  educators  from 
Bergen  and  Passaic  Counties, 
N.J.,  and  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.  were  the  guests  of  The 
Record,  The  Morning  Call,  and 
The  Sunday  Record  Call  (Hack¬ 
ensack  and  Paterson,  N.J.)  at 
the  newspapers’  annual  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  Work¬ 
shop. 

The  large  attendance  shows 
the  growth  in  interest  among 
area  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  since  the  program’s  incep¬ 
tion  in  1966.  This  year’s  work¬ 
shop  had  four  times  as  many 
educators  in  attendance  as  did 
the  1966  gathering,  and  57  more 
than  last  year. 

Offers  textbooks 

The  Record  Call  newspaj)er 
study  unit,  which  was  used  by 
more  than  5,000  youngsters 
during  the  1968-69  school  year, 
offers  textbooks,  teacher  outlines 
and  a  variety  of  audio-visual 
aids  with  a  10-day  subscription 
for  a  class.  The  school  pays  only 
the  wholesale  price  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  with  The  Record  and 
Call  absorbing  costs  of  all  other 
elements. 

Vice  president  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Leonard  Goldblatt, 
was  featured  speaker  at  the 
meeting.  He  explained  how 
newspaper  profits  from  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  help 
maintain  freedom  and  integrity. 

The  educators  were  welcomed 
by  executive  vice  president  Mal¬ 
colm  A.  Borg.  He  assured  them 
of  the  newspapers’  continuing 
commitment  to  the  educational 
program. 

Those  attending  received  num¬ 
erous  suggestions  for  using  the 
newspaper  in  school  from  teach¬ 
ers  as  well  as  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  David  A.  Lindsey  and  school 
co-ordinator  George  F.  Willis. 

• 

Ahlgren  to  lecture 
at  Memphis  State 

Memphis 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
The  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  for  33  years,  will  become 
special  lecturer  in  journalism  at 
Memphis  State  University  in 
February,  it  was  announced 
by  Dr.  C.  C.  Humphreys,  MSU 
president. 
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SEMINAR  and  Copley  Newspapers  would  like  to  welcome  2AX  national 
convention  delegates  to  the  West . . .  and  to  San  Diego,  California's  first  city. 

There  are  exciting  things  to  see  and  do  in  the  midst  of  San  /  ^  \ 

Diego's  200th  birthday  celebration.  Of  special  interest  to 

delegates,  The  San  Diego  Union  Historical  Restoration  ...  o’'' 

birthplace  of  the  Union,  101  years  ago.  y'  i."'*  / 


delegates,  me  ban  uiego  union  Mistoricai  Kestoration  ...  y ar  <t 

birthplace  of  the  Union,  101  years  ago.  y'  ^ 

seminar;  the  forward-looking  magazine  about  today's  news-  ✓  s'^ 

paper  business,  offers  with  each  new  or  renewed  subscription,  y  ^ 

a  full<olor  reproduction  of  this  portrait  of  Horace  Greeley.  y^  ^  ^  ^  / 

For  your  convenience,  we  have  included  the  coupon  below.  y  ^  y  -6*  y  / 

y  y  S'  ^  ^ 

Subscription  rates;  1  year,  $3.00;  2  years,  $5.50;  3  years,  $7.50.  y  y  ^  y  ^  /  tj' 

Schaols  of  Journalism  and  journalism  students,  $2.50  per  year,  y  O'  ^  X  ^o' 

Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more,  $2.00  each  year,  y  ^  A*  O^  ./ 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

FIRE  HITS  BOYCOTTED  PAPERS 
By  Crai^  TomkinHon 


The  endurance  of  Port  Pub¬ 
lications,  Port  Washington, 
Wis.,  and  its  three  weeklies — 
struct  w’ith  a  financially  crip¬ 
pling  boycott  earlier  this  year — 
was  further  tested  last  week 
when  a  fire  destroyed  Port’s 
warehouse  along  with  50,000 
pounds  of  new’sprint.  Arson  is 
suspected. 

Whether  the  fire  had  any 
connection  to  the  boycott  is  a 
question  which  may  not  be  an¬ 
swered.  William  F.  Schanen, 
III,  27,  managing  editor  of  the 
papers  and  the  son  of  owner  and 
publisher,  William,  Jr.,  56,  said 
that  the  first  reaction  was  not 
to  doubt  a  connection.  But,  he 
said,  even  though  state  and  local 
officials  labeled  the  fire  of  a 
“suspicious  origin,”  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  still  open  to  speculation. 

Port  Publications  publishes 
the  Ozaukee  Press,  a  National 
Newspaper  Association  national 
contest  winner;  the  Mequan 
Squire,  and  the  Grnfton-Cedars- 
burg  Citizen.  In  addition.  Port 
job-prints  several  publications 
including  Kaleidoscope,  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  underground  paper. 

Ostensibly,  the  boycott,  which 
was  initiated  last  June  by  Graf¬ 
ton  indu.strialist,  Benjamin 
Grob,  (E&P,  Aug.  23),  objected 
to  Schanen’s  publishing  Kal¬ 
eidoscope,  which  Grob  main¬ 
tained  was  obscene. 

At  best,  the  picture  is  now 
murky,  but  seems  to  be  clearing 
to  reveal  that  the  real  issue  in¬ 
volved  is  the  Schanens’  liberal 
outlook  on  matters. 

Kaleido.scope  remained  the 
focus  of  the  boycott  for  the  first 
10  weeks  or  so,  then  the  em¬ 
phasis,  according  to  the  older 
Schanen,  shifted  to  the  editorial 
policies  of  Port  Publications. 

Fire  not  needed 

Whatever  the  motivating  force 
behind  the  boycott,  there  is  no 
question  that  a  fire  isn’t  needed 
to  deal  Port  crippling  blows. 
By  all  accountings  the  boycott 
has  been  successful  at  that. 

No  less  than  95  percent  of  the 
advertising  has  been  withdrawn, 
said  the  younger  Schanen,  (this 
compares  to  a  drop  of  80  per¬ 
cent  reported  in  August). 

A  newspaper  or  newspapers 
without  a  job-printing  plant 
would  have  closed  its  doors  long 
ago,  but  the  three  Port  papers 
are  drawing  life-giving  dollars 
from  the  job-printing  shop. 

Kaleidoscope,  which  is  in  no 


way  under  editorial  control  by 
the  Schanens,  is  just  one  of 
many  job-printing  contracts  for 
Port.  This  end  of  the  operatio!i 
has  been  little  affected  by  the 
boycott.  Only  a  few  of  the  clients 
have  withdrawn  business  and 
new'  business  has  been  brought 
in. 

Editor  Schanen  related  that 
it  looked  for  a  while  as  though 
the  boycott  may  have  run  its 
course  when  several  advertisers 
began  to  buy  space  again. 

But  after  their  ads  appeared 
in  the  paper,  the  advertisers 
again  withdrew  giving  rise  to 
speculation  that  pressure  from 
the  boycott  group  was  alive 
and  strong. 

Grob  initiated  his  boycott  by 
circulating  letters  to  500  area 
businessmen.  In  the  letter  Grob 
pinpointed  Schanen  as  the  print¬ 
er  of  Kaleidoscope  (although  the 
name  Kaleidoscope  was  never 
mentioned) . 

The  reason  for  the  immediate 
and  lasting  success  of  the  boy¬ 
cott  is  hard  to  pin  down.  Cer¬ 
tainly  much  of  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  that  section  of  Wis¬ 
consin  is  super-conservative  in 
nature.  Grafton,  where  Grob 
has  his  business,  was  reportedly 
a  center  of  Nazi  activity  during 
World  War  II,  and  Grob  him¬ 
self  is  a  card  carrying  member 
of  the  Christian  Anti-Commu¬ 
nism  Crusade.  The  John  Birch 
Society  is  also  healthy  in  the 
area. 

In  the  midst  of  this  atmosphere 
Schanen’s  papers  champion  such 
un-conservative  and  explosive 
issues  as  sex  education,  fluorida¬ 
tion,  and  open  housing. 

“Major  inconvenience” 

What  affect  the  fire  will  have 
on  Port  operations  was  described 
by  Editor  Schanen  as  being  “a 
major  inconvience.”  The  news¬ 
print,  he  said,  has  been  replaced 
but  Port  is  now  without  ware¬ 
house  facilities. 

He  said  that  his  reason  for 
leaving  open  the  question  of  the 
connection,  if  any,  between  the 
fire  and  the  boycott,  was  based 
on  some  evidence  that  there  had 
been  recurring  vandalism  and 
two  fires  over  the  past  year  in 
that  section  of  Port  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  has  been  no  other 
incident  of  physical  destruction 
leveled  at  Port  plant  or  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  most  active  section  of 
Schanen’s  papers  these  days  are 
the  letters  to  the  editor  pages. 


Most  of  the  mail  is  in  support 
of  the  Schanens — especially  true 
following  the  appearance  of 
their  story  in  Life  magazine  in 
September.  The  article  brought 
large  quantities  of  mail  which 
only  included  one  letter  not  in 
support,  according  to  the  young¬ 
er  Schanen. 

Depending  on  how  it’s  looked 
at,  the  mail  Port  receives  can 
sometimes  be  humorous  or  sad. 
One  women  w’rote  accusing 
young  Schanen  of  being  a  hip¬ 
pie  type,  and  then  cancelled  her 
subscription.  She  apparently 
based  her  judgment  on  the  fact 
that  he  wears  a  mustache. 

Money  received 

Support-wise,  the  Schanens 
have  received  about  $1,000  from 
various  sources  including  the 
Committee  for  a  Free  Press  in 
Wisconsin,  headed  by  a  zealous 
Waukesha,  Wis.  housewife,  Mrs. 
Marlyuce  Christianson. 

Subscriptions  from  out  of  the 
area  have  risen  sharply  from 
people  showing  support,  but 
over-all  circulation  of  the  three 
papers  is  down  about  1,200 
(from  11,000  in  pre-boycott 
days)  mainly  due  to  an  almost 
total  lack  of  newstand  sales  for 
the  Citizen.  Merchants  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  buy  space  also  won’t  sell 
the  papers  on  their  stands. 

But  all  of  the  moral  and  sub¬ 
scription  support  shown  the 
Schanens  does  not  greatly  lessen 
the  fact  that  the  boycott  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  shows  no  signs  of  let¬ 
ting  up. 

Schanen  cannot  even  avail 
himself  of  the  option  of  selling 
his  newspaper  operation.  As  the 
younger  said,  the  three  papers, 
once  estimated  to  be  worth 
nearly  a  $1  million  are  now 
“virtually  worthless.” 

Some  thought  had  been  given 
selling  the  (Citizen  to  the  John 
Birch  Society — or  any  other 
right  wing  element —  in  Graf¬ 
ton,  as  a  way  of  showing  what 
it  is  like  to  have  only  one  voice 
in  the  community,  but  none 
made  an  offer  to  buy  at  what 
the  Schanens  thought  the  paper 
was  worth. 

Meanwhile,  events  which  may 
affect  the  course  of  events  in 
Port  Washington  are  taking 
place  in  Milwaukee. 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  is  scheduled  this  fall  to 
review  a  lower  court  ruling  that 
two  issues  of  Kaleidoscope  which 
appeared  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
violated  the  state’s  obscenity 
law.  Chances  of  the  ruling  be¬ 
ing  overturned  are  considered 
good,  but  whichever  way  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  goes, 
it  will  supply  some  heavy  am¬ 
munition  for  one  side  or  the 
other. 

If  the  decision  goes  in  favor 
of  Kaleidoscope  the  Schanens 
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may  be  able  to  use  it  in  le.jal 
action  they  are  planning  agaiast 
Grob  and  the  boycotters.  They 
have  been  consulting,  said  editor 
Schanen,  with  a  battery  of 
lawyers,  and  will  be  proceeding 
in  a  month  or  so  with  legal  ac¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile  they  refust  to 
give  up  printing  of  Kaleido¬ 
.scope,  which  they  maintain  has 
a  right  to  be  printed. 

*  * 

Lerner  names 
new  manager 

Steve  Neulander  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Lerner 
Home  Newspapers,  America’s 
largest  group  of  community  and  || 
suburban  newspapers.  I 

Prior  to  joining  Lerner,  Neu-  r 
lander  served  as  mail  order  I 
sales  manager  for  Playboy  | 
Enterprises. 

Neulander  was  graduated 
from  New  York  University’s 
School  of  Commerce  and  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business.  A  con¬ 
tributor  to  many  trade  publi¬ 
cations,  he  is  currently  writing 
a  book  for  a  major  publishing 
company  on  direct  mail  market¬ 
ing. 

He  has  been  an  active  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  Direct  Mail  Al- 
vertising  Association,  having 
served  on  its  membership,  edu¬ 
cational  and  library  committees. 
He  has  also  been  a  panelist  at 
many  national  conventions  of 
this  group. 

*  *  * 

Antique  weekly 
gets  new  printer 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

The  Antique  Trader,  a  weekly 
publication  devoted  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  all  types  of 
antiques  and  featuring  a  classi¬ 
fied,  format,  will  soon  be  printed 
at  The  Telegraph-Herald,  an¬ 
nounced  F.  Robert  Woodward, 
Executive  Vice  President  of 
Telegraph-Herald,  Inc. 

Owner  and  publisher  of  the 
specialized  tabloid  is  Ed  Babka. 
the  Antique  Trader  was  found¬ 
ed  12  years  ago  and  was  for¬ 
merly  printed  at  the  Star- 
Courier  newspaper  plant  in 
Kewanee,  Ill. 

The  personnel  of  the  Antique 
Trader  and  their  offices  will  be 
housed  in  the  Telegraph-Herald 
Building.  All  production  will  be 
handled  by  Telegraph-Herald, 
Inc.  personnel. 

The  Antique  Trader  is  the 
largest  publication  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation.  Circulation  is  70,- 
000  every  month. 

The  first  edition  of  the  An¬ 
tique  Trader  to  be  printed  at 
The  Telegraph-Herald  will  be 
run  on  November  24. 
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Again  in  1969,  John  Hancock's  Awards  for 
Excellence  program  will  recognize  six  writers 
who  have  provided  lucid  reporting  and 
interpretation  of  the  complexities  of  the  American 
economy.  In  order  to  enter,  you  must  submit 
articles  published  in  1969  Six  winners  will  be 
picked  by  an  independent  panel  of  nationally 
recognized  persons  from  the  editorial,  business 
and  educational  fields  Each  winner  will  receive 
a  $1,500  cash  award,  plus  expenses  to  an  awards 
program.  $1,500  awards  will  be  presented  in  each 
of  the  following  classifications 

•  Syndicated  and  News  Service  Writers 
1968  Winner;  J  A  Livingston 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 

•  National  Magazine  Writers 

1968  Winner  CarolJ  Loomis.  Fortune  Magazine 

•  Writers  for  Newspapers  —  3  Divisions 

•  Circulation  over  400.000 

1968  Winner  Hobart  Rowen, 

Washington  Post 

•  Circulation  100.000-400,000 

1968  Winner;  Edward  S  Kerstein. 
Milwaukee  Journal 

•  Circulation  under  100.000 

1968  Winner  Thomas  G  Hartley. 

Elmira  Star-Gazette 

•  Writers  for  Business-Financial  Newspapers 

1968  Winner  Max  Shapiro.  Barron's  Weekly 

If  you  would  like  complete  information,  and  an 
entry  blank,  just  write  to  Awards  for  Excellence, 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
200  Berkeley  Street.  Boston.  Mass  02117 

Postmark  deadline  for  submitting  entries  is 
January  31.  1970 


FORMER  MISS  DELAWARE.  Mn. 
Mary  Lea  King,  is  the  new  public 
relations  representative  for  the 
Morris  County  Daily  Record.  In 
her  new  capacity,  Mrs.  King  will 
conduct  the  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  program  and  work  with 
the  Daily  Record's  advisory  coun¬ 
cil. 


Elected  vicepresident 

C.  Laury  Botthof,  president  of 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service, 
Inc.,  has  been  elected  a  senior 
vicepresident  of  Crowell  Collier 
and  Macmillan,  Inc.  Mr.  Botthof 
has  been  president  of  the  Skokie, 
Ill.  advertising  and  marketing 
information  service  since  1946. 
• 

Bryant's  birthday 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Watertown  Daily  Times 
dummied  the  front  page  of  its 
Oct.  18  edition  to  wish  its  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Gordon  William 
Bryant,  a  happy  birthday.  Mr. 
Bryant,  a  veteran  member  of 
The  Times  staff  with  more  than 
a  half  century  of  service,  has 
served  in  all  departments  in  the 
city  room. 
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homes  saturates  Delaware,  areas  ol  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland. 

puWislMd:  THtMOhhlNGNCWSnaTO 
EVENING  JOUNNAL  1 2470 
page  silt:  >  cohnmis  >  300  tints 
deeint:  January  16  for  aH  materials 

Sund  «n  ruMrvntions  n«w. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wibuiiifton,  D«lawat«-302/^-53Sl 
or  Story  &  Kolly-Smith.  Irsc. 
im  9iT«t  •  mtiiMif  MMCT  tuNi-mi 


Kendallville  News-Sun 
appoints  Chud  m.e. 

Kendallville.  Ind. 

Two  changes  in  staffing  at 
the  daily  Kendallville  News- 
Sun  have  been  by  George 
Witwer,  editor  and  general 
manager. 

Bert  Chud,  it  was  announced, 
will  assume  duties  as  the  paper’s 
managing  editor.  He  has  been 
a  News-Sun  columnist  and  of¬ 
fice  manager.  Chud  has  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  for  30 
years  and  previously  worked  for 
the  Lapeer  County  (Mich.) 
Press,  the  Seymour  (Ind.)  Daily 
Tribune,  the  Oak  Harbor  (0.) 
Exponent  and  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee,  national  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  has  been  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  several  awards  in 
the  editorial  and  advertising 
fields. 

The  second  announcement 
made  by  Witwer  was  that  Jim 
Kroemer,  news  editor,  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  News-Sun  to  continue 
his  college  education. 

• 

Paul  Murphy  heads 
Sunday  editor  group 

Cincinnati 

Paul  Murphy,  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  editor  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  w’as  elected  Tues¬ 
day  to  succeed  John  Harris  as 
president  of  the  American  As- 
.sociation  of  Sunday  and  Fea¬ 
tures  Editors.  Murphy  was 
chosen  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  group,  w'hich  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  next  year’s  ses¬ 
sion  in  New  York. 

Also  elected  were  Geoffrey 
Vincent,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  as  vice  president;  Jo¬ 
seph  Bianco,  Sunday  magazine 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregoni¬ 
an,  as  secretary,  and  Albert 
Cross,  Sunday  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade  as  treasurer.  Harris 
38  Sunday  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe. 

• 

Barnes  new  head 
of  Columbia  Press 

Charles  G.  Proffitt  is  retiring 
as  president  and  director  of  the 
Columbia  University  Press  after 
42  years  as  head  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  oldest  and  largest  uni¬ 
versity  presses. 

Robert  G.  Barnes,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc., 
since  1965  and  a  Columbia 
alumnus,  has  been  appointed 
president  and  director.  Mr. 
Proffitt  will  continue  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  change  is  effective  immedi¬ 
ately. 


people 


in 


TOLEDO  BLADE  provides  new  out- 
Rft  Tor  newspaper  plant  tour 
guides,  as  shown  by  Sally  Pavlica 
of  the  paper's  promotion  and 
public  service  department.  Uni¬ 
forms  are  bright  navy  shirt-waist 
dresses  with  kick-pleated  skirts, 
trimmed  with  gold  buttons  and 
accented  by  red,  white  and  blue 
belts. 

Circulation  group 
names  new  officers 

The  Inter-State  Circulation 
Managers  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  new  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  They  are: 

President  —  William  Merritt, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star;  first 
vicepresident  —  Robert  Craw¬ 
ford,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
News;  second  vicepresident — 
Grover  Friend,  Levittown  (Pa.) 
Courier-Times ;  newly  elected  di¬ 
rectors  for  two-year  terms  are: 
Jimmy  E.  Manis,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette;  Donald  Mil¬ 
ler,  Salisbury  (Md.)  Times; 
and  William  Ruckle,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News- American. 

• 

While  is  director 

Denver 

Elmer  White,  manager  of 
Michigan  Newspaper,  Inc.,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan,  was  named 
director  to  the  seven  man  ANR 
(American  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives)  Board  of  Directors 
at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association  in 
Denver.  The  new  director  re¬ 
places  Lyle  Young,  Nebraska 
Press  Association  Manager,  who 
was  ineligible  for  re-election. 


David  Martens,  formerly 
with  the  Detroit  Free  Presi — 
to  the  PR  department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

«  v  * 

Thomas  F.  Kean  Jr.,  former 
classified  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Iowa  City  Press- 
Citizen — to  the  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Star  Journal  &  Chieftain,  as 
classified  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Al  Darr,  acting  city  editor 
of  the  Butte,  Montana  Standard 
— named  city  editor,  succeeding 
Bob  Jones,  now  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  office.  Bill  Walter— to 
sports.  Milinda  Hoskins,  re¬ 
cent  grraduate  of  the  University 
of  Montana  journalism  school 
— named  reporter. 

«  *  * 

Larry  D.  Kurtz — named  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  at 
Lansing,  Mich.,  succeeding 
James  Phillips — transferred  to 
Washington. 

«  *  * 

Gerald  R.  McKiernan— re¬ 
signed  as  Connecticut  state  capi¬ 
tal  reporter.  New  Haven  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier,  to  become  press 
secretary  to  State  House  Minor¬ 
ity  Leader  Stewart  B.  McKin¬ 
ney. 

*  *  « 

Carroll  Stoner  —  named 
women’s  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times.  Elliott  J.  Bar¬ 
nett,  advertising  director  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  John  L. 
Coughlin,  advertising  director 
of  the  Hartford  Courant,  and 
Christopher  Larsen,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  West  Hart¬ 
ford  News — ^to  the  board  of  di- 
i-ectors  of  the  West  Hartford 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  • 

Donald  L.  Simpson,  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  for  past  six 
years — to  production  manager 
of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Michael  J.  Eacobacci,  assist¬ 
ant  composing  room  foreman. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  Volz,  investigative 
reporter  with  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Evening  News — to  weap¬ 
ons  and  research  editor  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Jacqueline  Lucido,  adver¬ 
tising  staffer.  Walnut  Creek 
(Calif.)  Contra  Costa  Times — 
to  promotion  manager. 

*  *  « 

Orville  Grochow,  circulation 
manager,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Register — to  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bulle¬ 
tin.  He  is  succeeded  by  Richard 
Lambert. 

*  V  • 

Stanley  N.  Sherman,  ra- 
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Ron  Carlson,  free  - la  nee 
photographer — to  the  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Independent, 
Presa-Telegram.  George  Shu¬ 
man,  photogrrapher — to  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Cal.)  Bee. 


Pamela  Erb — resigned  from 
the  Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware 
County  Times  to  join  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  hupiirer  as  a  zoned  edi¬ 
tion  reporter. 


Kenneth  N.  Patrett,  assist- 

ant  makeup  man  in  advertising  V 

dispatch  at  the  St.  Louis  Globe  ' 

Democrat — promoted  to  admin- 
istrative  assistant,  succeeding 
John  Q.  Sterbenz,  who  becomes 
night  circulation  manager. 

«  «  «  Cleo  Smith 

D.  D.  Obika — University  of 

Missouri  School  of  Journalism  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

_  graduates — to  the  staff  of  the  Cleo  Smith,  business  manager 

Spokane  Daily  Chronical  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  Ellen  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Rejmh- 
le  Pacific  Northwest  Farm  Sweets,  former  reporter  for  the  He  and  Gazette,  has  been  elected 
Unib — retires  after  24  St.  Louis  American — to  the  president  of  the  Institute  of 
in  those  responsibilities  women’s  page  of  the  P-D.  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi- 

lore  than  37  in  newspaper  nance  Officers.  He  succeeds 

lies  work.  He  is  succeeded  „  ,,*„**,  William  L.  Maynard,  secretary- 

ED  L  Engard  circulation  Eliot  F.  Porter  Jr.  former  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the 

rer  of  the  Pacific  North-  executive  secretary  of  the  Mis-  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
’i'arm  Paper  Unit.  Conservation  Com-  and  Twin  City  Sentinel,  who  be- 

*  *  '  mission — returns  to  tbe  staff  of  comes  a  director. 

lALD  E  Melanson,  for-  f'*”***  Post-Dispatch,  Frederick  G.  Harris,  assistant 

idvertising  sales  manager  comptroller  and  assistant  trea- 

arper’s  Bazaar— promoted  •  •  *  fhe  Wall  Street  Joiimal 

vertising  manager.  He  is  Donald  Moore,  Frank  Mas-  Princeton,  N.  J.  plant  and 

ided  by  Bruce  Bowling,  tromarino,  Harry  McAlipin  reserach  center,  was  advanced 
rly  on  the  sales  staff.  and  Michael  Peters  formerly  second  vicepresident  to 

*  *  •  of  the  Trenton  (NJ.)  Times-  first  vicepresident,  and  Franklin 

OL  Smith,  assistant  to  the  circulation  department  of  D.  Schurz  Jr.  Hafirerstoww  (i  d.) 
n’s  editor  of  the  Longview  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  Herald-Matl  was  named  ^cond 
)  News  and  Morning  Jour-  ,  vicepresident.  Stanley  M  Barni- 

!o  women’s  editor.  * 

^  ^  ^  nv/vi\mjr  •  dud  Bulletins  director  of  sys- 

Morrison  tems,  was  chosen  secretary.  The 

r.  SiLVERNAiL,  formerly  in  retiring  in  Chicago  new  treasurer  is  B.  W.  Dusek, 

actical  Air  Command  in-  rmrAon  business  manager  of  the  Lemimt 

..  m  i  Ta _  onmnnpf  noiiirannTW>r.  will  retire  unil  y 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American  Nevrspapar 
Repreientatives  Attociation  are:  Kevin  P.  Cronin,  Story,  Kelly-Smith, 
president;  William  P.  Hussey,  Newhouse  Newspapers,  secretary; 
Charles  W.  Chidsey,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles  Times,  vicepresident,  and 
Glen  W.  Russell,  h^athews.  Shannon  &  Cullen,  treasurer. 


Jlo/tn 

^  AND  COMPANV 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


(919)  833-3018 
RALEIGH,  N.C. 
BOX  6091 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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Ipr/inde*  DIRECTOHY  (rt  PRESS  CONTACTS 


Beginning  with  this  issue,  PR,  INDEX  will  appear  in 
the  first  issue  of  E&P  each  month,  instead  of  every 
week. 

In  ten  months  of  publication  as  a  weekly  feature, 
this  classified  directory  of  press  contacts,  published  as 
advertising  by  the  companies  and  organizations  listed, 
has  proved  its  usefulness  to  E&P's  readership  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  writers,  with  listings  under  a  wide 
variety  of  subject  headings,  and  its  efficiency  in  pro¬ 


ducing  response  from  newsmen  for  more  than  a  score  f 

of  organizations  who  have  published  listings  in  PR  '  J 

INDEX. 

E&P  believes  that  in  making  PR,  INDEX  a  monthly,  I 

rather  than  a  weekly  feature,  the  result  will  be  addi-  j 

tional  and  more  varied  listings,  increasing  its  usefulness  i 

to  the  newspapermen  who  seek  industry  news  sources  [ 

—and  to  the  advertisers  who  want  to  reach  them  regu 
larly,  with  up-to-date  public  relations  information. 


I 


AEROSPACE  &  DEFENSE 


RCA  DEFENSE  ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS:  For 
information  on  Communications  &  Electronics: 
Television — military  and  space;  Apollo — radar, 
communications  and  electronics:  Radars — space 
end  tactical;  Avionics — military  and  commer¬ 
cial — Contact  Nicholas  F.  Pensiero,  Manager, 
Public  Affairs,  RCA  DEP,  Marne  Highway, 
Moorestown,  NJ.  08057,  Bldg.  108-112.  Tele¬ 
phone  (609)  235-8383. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


BEEF  CAHLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings, 
4x5  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  Information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8X10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Fraderick,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


CIGARS 


CIGAR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA— 1270  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
History,  current  information,  statistics,  features 
on  male,  female,  celebrity  cigar  smokers  for 
itewspapers,  supplements,  magazines,  write 
Welter  K.  Lyon,  Director,  Ted  Cott,  Associate 
Director.  Telephone  (212)  PL  7-4750. 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  Information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 
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EDP-COMPUTER 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION— In¬ 
formation  on  small-,  medium-,  and  large-scale 
digital  computers  and  electronic  circuit  modules, 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  auutomation.  Con¬ 
tact  Mark  Nigberg,  manager,  public  relations. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  146  Main  Street, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  Phone  (617)  897-5111. 


FRANCHISING 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES.  INC.— Fran¬ 
chising  is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS, 
in  45  states,  specializes  in  services  to  smalt 
businesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads:  Marvin 
Meyn,  GBS,  7401  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20014  (301)  656-0123. 


INSURANCE 


AETNA  LIFE  &  CASUALTY — News  specialists 
at  nation's  largast  all-lines  insurance  company 
will  provide  quick  response  to  inquiries  about 
insurance  marketing  and  investment  trends,  all 
forms  of  family  and  business  Insurance,  vari¬ 
able  annuities,  pension  plans,  personal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  safety,  driver  education  and  training. 
Tim  Bigelow,  Superintendent,  News  Bureau, 
Hartford.  Connecticut  06115.  Phone  (203) 
273-3049. 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES-la-  P 
formation  on  automobile,  boatownars,  homt-  E 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety,  I 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P,  j 
Ewing,  Auistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstats  | 
Plaxa.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312  )  291-5086.  [ 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with  | 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas  ■ 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND  P 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and  i 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property,  L 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance.  | 
Conta^:  Stephan  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of  I 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  I 
Pa..  I9I0I.  I 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  NO 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


To:  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


Please  insert  the  following  copy  beginning  next  month  for . 

monthly  PR/INDEX  listings,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under 
category  heading . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  Editor  &  Publisher  to  publish  copy  indicated  in  PR/INDEX 
at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME .  COMPANY 

ADDRESS  . 


RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion,  $3  per  line  for  12  PR/INDEX  issues,  (first 
issue  of  the  month),  $216  total  for  1-year  minimum  listing.  Listing  for  less 
than  12  months,  $4  per  line  for  6-line  minimum  listing.  Listings  of  35 
lines  or  over  in  one  issue  earn  10%  discount  on  either  rate. 
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AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


INSURANCE 


the  travelers  corporation— InlormaKon 

on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variablo 
annuitias,  all  parsonal,  business  insurance; 
moitgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept,, 
Ono  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115. 
(203)  277-2779. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


WHY  ALL  THESE  STRIKES.  Some  causes  of 
breakdown  in  collective  bargaining  cited  by 
C.W.A.  president,  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  available 
from  Lee  White,  P.R.  Dir.,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20006.  Phone  (202)  337-7718. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


SQUIBB  BEECH-NUT,  INC.— Worldwide  drug 
and  food  products  manufacturer  formed  by  the 
merger  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc.  and  Beech- 
Nut  Life  Savers  in  January,  1968.  Major  busi¬ 
ness  operations  are:  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc. 
for  ethical  and  proprietary  drug  products; 
Beech-Nut  Inc.  for  confections  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  Dobbs  Houses  for  restaurants  and 
airline  food  services.  Director  of  Public  Affairs, 
Squibb  Beech-Nut:  David  F.  Quinlan.  Public 
Relations  Manager,  E.  R.  Squibb:  Paul  L.  West- 
phal,  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Telephone:  (212)  759-8700. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha,  Nab.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phene 
(403  )  424-0211. 


_ WOOD  PRODUCTS _ 

AMERICAN  WOOD  COUNCIL— Information 
on  all  wood  products  for  new  home  construc¬ 
tion,  remodeling,  home  projects.  Materials  suit¬ 
able  for  real  estate,  home  furnishing,  special 
sections.  Jim  Plumb.  Burson-Marsteller,  866  Third 
Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10022  (212)  752-8610. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES: 
Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in 
PR/Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete 
details  and  rates. 


Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

The  Compucon  Corporation, 
Dallas-based  communications 
equipment  company,  has  retain¬ 
ed  Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy  for  a 
national  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram. 

e  e  « 

Richard  Boke,  former  account 
supervisor  with  the  Rowland 
Company,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  for  the 
Magnavox  Company. 

e  •  « 

Burke  &  Corbin  Associates, 
Inc.,  New  York  public  relations 
counselors,  have  been  named  by 
Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.,  for  a  national 
program  to  promote  the  sale  of 
planetaria  in  the  United  States. 
*  *  * 

The  A1  Paul  Lefton  Company 
will  make  available  to  its  clients 
a  complete  public  relations  serv¬ 
ice  by  retaining  Mekler/Ansell 
Associates,  Inc.,  a  New  York- 
ba.sed  public  relations  agency. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Ross,  a  former  report¬ 
er  on  the  Bluff  ton  (Ind.)  Daily 
News-Banner,  and  now  a  Miller 
Brewing  Company  staffer,  has 
been  promoted  from  trade  pub¬ 
lications  supervisor  to  publicity 
supervisor. 

*  •  • 

Charles  K.  Allen,  Jr.,  manager 
of  corporate  public  relations  for 
CPC  International,  formerly 
Corn  Products  International,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  publications. 


G.  Henry  Ottery,  former  as¬ 
sistant  public  relations  counsel 
at  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry,  Chicago,  has  been 
named  editor  of  Employe  Pub¬ 
lications  at  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  Inc. 

*  «  * 

Maria  E.  McCullough  form¬ 
erly  with  Schwab,  Beatty  & 
Porter,,  has  been  appointed  in¬ 
ternational  field  service  coordi¬ 
nator  for  Medical  Seminar 
Tours  Inc.  with  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

*  «  * 

Universal  Public  Relations, 
a  division  of  Univer.sal  Com¬ 
munications,  Chicago,  has  taken 
on  its  first  two  clients,  said 
Daniel  Friedlander,  president, 
and  a  Chicago  newsman  for  the 
past  15  years.  They  are  Am- 
forge,  producers  of  forgpngs, 
hydraulic  machinery,  in  the  field 
of  electrical  discharge  machin¬ 
ing,  and  Caldwell  Industrial 
Supplies  in  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
an  industrial  supply  house. 

*  *  * 

U.S.  Realty  Investments, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  has  retained 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck,  Inc., 
for  a  financial  public  relations 
program. 

«  *  * 

John  J.  Joyce  has  joined  the 
=taff  of  W  and  B  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  as  an  account  manager. 
W  and  B  is  a  division  of  Waldie 
and  Briggs  Inc.,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Richard  E.  Cruickshank,  vice- 
president  and  manager,  San 
Francisco  office  of  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  senior  vicepresident  of 
the  national  advertising  and 
public  relations  firm. 


Jerome  J.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  di¬ 
rector  of  medical  communica¬ 
tions  for  Schering  Laboratories, 
has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Drug  Information  Association 
for  the  1969-1970  term. 

*  «  * 

Bruce  E.  Tibbo,  Jr.,  former 
picture  editor  and  special  writer 
for  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger, 
has  been  named  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Manager  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Cerservancy.  Re¬ 
cently  he  was  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  Pittsburgh 
office  of  Burson-Marsteller. 

*  *  * 

Gaynor  &  Company,  Inc.  and 
Adams  Dana  Silverstein,  Inc. 
have  agreed  in  principle  to  com¬ 
bine  their  respective  businesses. 
The  agreement  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  stockholders. 

*  *  « 

Bill  Mcfiuire,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Television  Age, 
has  joined  the  corporate  public 
relations  department  of  Borden, 
Inc.  as  communications  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Marketing  Public  Relations,  a 
new  PR  firm  headquartered  in 
Chicago,  has  been  formed 
with  Ruder  &  Finn  of  Chicago 
Rudd  Arthur,  former  executive 
and  Theodore  R.  Sills,  Inc. 

«  *  * 

Richard  E.  Beranek,  managing 
editor  of  the  Cavalier  County 
Republican,  Langdon,  N.  D., 
weekly,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  post  as  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  at  Northern  State  College, 
Aberdeen,  S.  D.  He  is  president 
of  the  North  Dakota  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors  and  Publishers, 
has  named  Spade  and  Archer, 
to  handle  its  account.  The 
agency  will  initiate  a  special 
campaign,  as  well  as  handle  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  for  ASCAP. 

*  «  * 

Arthur  R.  McQuiddy,  assist¬ 
ant  public  relations  director  for 
International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor,  succeeding  John  W.  Vance, 
who  has  retired.  McQuiddy’s 
newspaper  career  began  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Sedalia  (Mo.) 
Democrat,  and  later  he  was  with 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the 
Associated  Press,  before  joining 
tUnited  States  St^l  Corporation, 
where  he  was  director  of  press 
relations  at  the  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York. 

*  «  * 

Two  N. "  W.  Ayer  vicepresi¬ 
dents — George  Burrows  and 
Donald  Reath — have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  new  executive  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  agency’s  media 
operations.  Burrows,  formerly 
vicepresident  and  media  director 
for  the  agency’s  Philadelphia 
Region,  becomes  vicepresident 
and  director  of  media  services, 
a  new  position.  Reath,  who  has 
l>een  vicepresident  and  account 
supervisor  in  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice,  succeeds  Burrows  as  media 
director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Region. 

*  *  • 

Equity  Funding  Corporation 
of  America,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  has  named  Harshe-Rot¬ 
man  &  Druck,  Inc.,  as  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel. 
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Advises  labor  press 
to  know  city  editor 


Atlantic  City 

The  editor  of  a  union  trade 
publication  should  become  known 
to  city  editors  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  published  in 
his  community  for  they  can  be 
of  great  service  to  each  other. 

So  said  Albert  K.  Herling, 
director  of  public  relations  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bakery  and  Confectionery 
Sews,  the  organ  of  the  bakery 
and  confectionery  worker’s 
union.  Mr.  Herling,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  conducted  a  workshop 
session  devoted  to  “localizing 
the  story”  at  the  International 
Labor  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention. 

Editors  of  daily  newspapers 
use  only  news,  and  not  propa¬ 
ganda,  Herling  said,  but  many 
times  what  appears  to  be  a  run- 
of-the-mill  story  appearing  in 
a  handout  or  a  newspaper  story 
can  be  localized  and  developed 
into  a  top  story  for  the  labor 
publication  and  in  turn  also  for 
the  daily  paper. 

“You  have  an  obligation  to 
interpret  and  follow  through  on 
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any  story  which  has  a  possibil¬ 
ity,”  he  declared.  “Remember, 
that  each  time  this  means  a 
check  and  then  a  double  check 
for  accuracy,  for  with  your  pub¬ 
lication  time  is  not  a  factor. 
The  story  won’t  grow  old  if  you 
do  it  right.  In  fact,  it  will  get 
better  if  it  has  any  possibil¬ 
ities.” 

“The  big  problem  for  you  is 
to  localize  these  stories  so  that 
your  readers  will  be  attracted 
to  them  and  at  the  same  time 
all  the  more  attracted  to  your 
publication. 

Digging  helps 

“With  a  little  digging  you 
will  be  surprised  at  how  many 
times  you  can  come  up  with  a 
top  story  for  your  paper,  which 
in  turn  may  tum  out  to  be  a 
good  story  for  the  daily  in  your 
city.  But  this  involves  work, 
legrwork  and  don’t  forget  that 
phone  is  there  for  you  to  use.” 

Herling  said  that  above  all 
the  editor  of  a  union  publica¬ 
tion  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  labor  editor  or  the  man 
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who  handles  labor  news.  He 
said  that  if  the  union  editor 
would  play  the  thing  straight 
iie  w’ould  become  an  important 
news  source. 

On  every  national  or  state 
story  the  union  paper’s  editor 
should  ask :  what  does  this  mean 
to  my  readers?  And  then  he 
should  go  to  work  to  answer 
that  question. 

Many  a  crusade  has  been  the 
offspring  of  this  reasoning  and 
action,  he  stated.  “It’s  your  job 
to  offer  interpretations  to  these 
national  and  state  stories.” 

Also  the  union  paper  editor 
must  remember  that  some  40 
percent  of  his  readers  are  in 
the  youth  category,  and  that 
stories  pertaining  to  them  and 
the  things  in  which  they  are 
interested  should  be  used. 

Don’t  try  to  put  out  a  daily 
newspaper  when  editing  a  twice 
a  month  or  like  publication  ad¬ 
vised  Bernard  Seaman,  of  New 
York,  cartoonist  and  consultant, 
who  conducted  the  workshop 
.session  devoted  on  laying  out 
the  newspaper. 

He  stated  that  the  labor  pub¬ 
lications  should  be  made  up  to 
get  the  story  across  to  the 
reader,  and  that  congestion 
should  be  avoided.  He  advocated 
opening  up  the  paper’s  front 
page  by  featuring  one  big 
story,  or  photo,  and  work  from 
there. 

White  space  important 

White  space  was  an  important 
part  of  the  layout,  he  stated, 
and  although  it  seemed  to  rob 
the  paper  of  much  seemingly 
valuable  space,  at  the  same 
time  made  it  much  more  read¬ 
able. 

Substance — ^what  is  in  the  pa¬ 
per — comes  first,  and  it  will  be 
read  de^ite  the  layout  if  its 
editors  see  to  it  that  is  pro¬ 
vided.  But  editors  should  be 
selective  in  their  choice  of 
stories,  remembering  that  they 
are  aiming  at  a  particular 
reader. 

But  at  the  same  time  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  make 
the  paper  attractive.  From  the 
floor  an  editor  stated  that  page 
layouts  could  be  purchased  and 
that  they  would  provide  many 
valuable  ideas.  Also  the  Layout 
and  Design  page  featured  in 
Editor  and  Pubushex  was 
urg^d  as  a  means  of  producing 
a  more  attractive  paper. 

The  paper  should  be  easy  to 
read  and  to  make  that  all  the 
more  possible  a  larger  type  than 
in  the  average  newspaper 
should  be  used.  One  editor  said 
that  his  type  was  set  10  point 
on  a  12  point  slug  and  that  he 
had  received  many  compliments 
from  the  older  readers  who 
found  it  easy  to  read. 


Hurricane  story 
is  told  in  book 

Bl-LOXI,  Miss. 

A  52-page  soft-cover  book  en¬ 
titled  “The  Story  of  Hurricane 
Camille”  has  been  published  by 
the  Biloxi-Gulfport  Daily  her¬ 
ald,  with  the  profits  earmarked 
for  the  relief  of  hurricane  vic¬ 
tims  and  a  rebuilding  program. 

The  pictures  and  stories  in 
the  book  are  the  work  of  Daily 
Herald  staffers  who  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  Aug.  17  storm,  de¬ 
scribed  by  President  Nixon  as 
one  of  the  worst  disasters  to  hit 
the  Continental  United  States 
in  a  century. 

Copies  of  the  book,  which  has 
a  full  color  cover  and  back,  are 
being  sold  for  $2.50  each. 

Roland  Weeks,  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Daily  Herald, 
said  profits  from  the  book  would 
be  used  to  set  up  a  community 
trust  for  the  recovery  effort. 

Weeks  said  the  newspaper 
was  appealing  to  publishers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  for 
their  help  and  cooperation  in 
the  project. 

He  said  public  service-type 
ads  with  order  coupons  were 
being  mailed  to  newspapers  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  to 
assist  in  selling  the  book. 

He  said,  “We  believe  the 
newspaper  industry  will  want 
to  assist  in  this  project  when 
they  fully  understand  the 
need.” 

He  said  that  copies  of  the 
book  with  letters  to  publishers 
are  being  mailed  to  explain  the 
project. 

“With  the  assistance  of  other 
newspapers,  we  hope  to  raise 
$100,000  or  more  to  help  our 
badly-hit  communities  recover,” 
Weeks  said. 

• 

Dallas  News  starting 
magazine  supplement 

Dallas 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  will 
publish  a  new,  locally-edited 
rotogravure  Sunday  magazine 
supplement.  Southwest  Scene, 
starting  March  1. 

The  new  supplement  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Metro  Sunday 
Magazine  group  and  will  be 
printed  by  Standard  Gravure, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Editor  will  be  Dennis  Hoover, 
special  feature  writer  for  the 
News.  Jack  Freudenfeld  is  ad 
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jed.  One  editor  said  Hamilton,  Ont 

le  was  set  10  point  A  new  award  for  joumali>m 
nt  slug  and  that  he  excellence  in  Canada  was  an- 
1  many  compliments  nounced  by  the  Federation  of 
older  readers  who  Press  Clubs  of  Canada.  It  will 
ly  to  read.  be  given  annually. 
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In  order  to  save  time,  money  and  space, 
THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS  has  put  this 
story  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  on  microfilm.  Before  they  made 
the  switch,  their  Research  Library  was 
overcrowded.  The  filing  system  was  an¬ 
tiquated.  Urgent  requests  were  delayed. 
Valuable  time  was  lost.  However,  THE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  did  something 
about  the  situation;  they  talked  to 
Remington  Rand  Office  Systems. 

Remington  Rand  conducted  a  detailed 


study  of  the  situation  and  recommended 
that  the  newspaper  take  advantage  of 
our  Microfilm  Contract  Services. 

Now,  the  newspaper  sends  its  news- 
clippings  to  us.  We  microfilm  and  proc¬ 
ess  them  and  insert  them  into  indexed 
film  jackets.  The  returned  jackets  are 
then  housed  in  LEKTRIEVER*  III  auto¬ 
mated  records  retrieval  units  that  bring 
any  one  microfilmed  news  story  to  the 
operator's  fingertips  in  a  matter  of 
seconds. 


Current  newsclippings  are  also  main¬ 
tained  in  other  LEKTRIEVER*  units. 
When  this  material  becomes  dated,  it 
will  be  sent  to  Remington  Rand. 

Get  the  complete  facts  on  how 
Remington  Rand  can  customize  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  you.  We  have  a  yreat  story 
about  UPl  you’d  like  to  hear,  too.  Write 
Remington  Rand  Office  Systems 
Division,  P.  O.  Box  171,  Marietta,  Ohio 
45750. 

*>R«g.  T.M  Sp«rry  Rand  Corp. 


REAAINtaTON  RAND 


You  re  looking  at  the 
top  news  story  of  1967 


High  state 


sion.  The  Governor,  for  example, 
would  have  got  $12,000  a  year 
starting  at  age  55.  By  age  75  he 
would  have  collected  $240,000  in 


Scholarship  fund 
honors  Cavagnaro 

The  New  York  Deadline  Club 
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Chicago 


pensions 

scuttled 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Grass  roots  sentiment  is  still 
strong,  Missouri  legislators  dis¬ 
covered  recently. 

A  petition  blitz  in  October  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Jefferson  City 
News-Tribune  upset  plans  for 
a  plush  state  pension  legislators 
voted  for  themselves  and  elected 
state  officials. 

Shortly  after  Gov.  Warren  E. 
Heames  signed  the  legislation, 
the  News-Tribune  organized  a 
statewide  petition  drive  to  force 
a  referendum  vote  on  the  con¬ 
troversial  bill. 

The  idea  for  the  referendum 
came  only  about  three  w'eeks  be- 
for  the  law'  was  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  Oct.  13. 

Political  experts  thought  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  maybe  even  a 
year  would  be  needed  to  mount 
a  successful  referendum  petition 
campaign  in  Missouri. 

Legislators  scoffed  when  the 
petition  campaign  was  an¬ 
nounced  Sept.  19.  To  force  a 
referendum  vote,  Missouri’s  con¬ 
stitution  requires  signatures 
from  5  per  cent  of  the  legal 
voters  in  at  least  seven  con¬ 
gressional  districts.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  this  would  mean  about 
62,000  names. 

Response  was  heavy 

When  the  smoke  had  cleared 
at  the  end  of  the  petition  blitz, 
187,933  Missourians  from  every 
district  in  the  state  had  signed 
about  8,000  petitions  demanding 
a  referendum  vote.  More  than 
three  times  the  needed  signa¬ 
tures  w’ere  obtained. 

Under  the  controversial  bill, 
blocked  by  petitions,  a  20  year 
legislator  could  retire  at  age  55 
and  receive  $6,720  a  year  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  would 
have  collected  $67,200  in  state 
pension  benefits  by  the  time  he 
reached  65,  the  normal  retire¬ 
ment  age  for  other  state  work¬ 
ers,  and  $134,400  by  age  75. 

By  comparison,  a  state  em¬ 
ploye  retiring  w’ith  20  years  of 
service  at  age  65  and  earning 
the  same  salary  as  a  legislator, 
$8,400  a  year,  could  retire  at  an 
annual  l^enefit  under  the  bill  at 
only  $2,100.  Most  state  workers 
don’t  make  $8,400  a  year.  Their 
average  monthly  retirement 
check  is  only  $43,  compared  to 
$.560  a  month  in  state  benefits 
sought  by  legislators. 

State  officials  needed  to  be 
elected  to  only  one  term  to 
qualify  for  a  plush  state  pen- 
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state  pension  benefits. 

The  News-Tribune  published 
several  front  page  news  articles 
about  the  pension  bill  by  its 
state  capitol  correspondent,  Don 
Norfleet. 

• 

Indiana,  Kentucky 
newspapers  cited 
by  safety  group 

Chicago 

The  57th  National  Safety 
Council’s  Public  Service  Awards 
for  distinguished  service  to  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  by  print  media 
in  1968  were  presented  in 
Chicago  on  October  28,  it  was 
announced  by  Council  president 
Howard  Pyle. 

It  went  to  the  The  Louisville 
(  K  y . )  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  which  assigned  a  photo¬ 
grapher  and  a  medical  reporter 
to  write  and  picture  the  story 
of  a  16-year-old  girl,  almost 
completely  paralyzed  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  automobile  accident, 
and  her  struggle  with  rehabilita¬ 
tion  efforts,  returning  to  school, 
her  first  day,  her  class  prom, 
graduation,  her  valient  strug¬ 
gle  of  learning  to  live  again, 
sensitively  described  and  dis¬ 
played  in  a  Sunday  magazine 
cover  story. 

The  Council  commended  the 
Courier- Journal  &  Times  on  the 
creativity  and  effectiveness  of 
the  paper’s  approach  to  depict¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  automobile 
safety. 

In  the  second  category  for 
distinguished  service  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  a  newspapier,  press 
association  or  syndicate,  a  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Award  was  made 
to  Mrs.  Sally  Proffitt,  auto  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Terre  Haute,  (Ind.) 
Tribune-Star. 

Her  column,  “Auto  Chit 
Chat,’’  has  attracted  thousands 
of  Tribune-Star  readers. 
Through  her  educational  articles 
Mrs.  Proffitt  was  responsible  for 
the  innovation  of  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign,  “Lights  Right 
— Aimed  Right,’’  alerting  the 
public  to  the  use  of  safety  prac¬ 
tice  of  turn  signals. 

• 

Blade  wins  award 

Toledo 

The  Blade  has  been  named 
winner  of  the  fourth  annual 
Ohio  School  Bell  Award,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Ohio  chapters  of 
the  National  School  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Association,  for  overall 
excellence  in  the  coverage  of 
education  news. 


today  announced  the  formation 
of  a  scholarship  fund,  honoring 
the  late  Robert  J.  Cavagnaro, 
General  Executive  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Cavagnaro,  63,  died  while  on 
vacation  in  Rome  after  suffering 
a  ruptured  appendix.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  known  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  a  former  National 
President  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  professional  journalism  so¬ 
ciety.  He  also  was  a  former 
“Fellow  of  SDX”  and  winner  of 
the  Wells  Memorial  Key,  the 
society’s  highest  award. 

The  announcement  of  the 
scholarship  award  was  made  in 
New  York  by  Chuck  Novitz, 
ABC-TV,  President  of  the 
“Deadline  Club.”  Novitz  says 
a  special  fund  has  been  set  up 
to  receive  contributions  in  the 
memory  of  Bob  Cavagnaro.  His 
.scholarship  will  be  one  of  eight 
given  to  promising  young  jour¬ 
nalists  by  the  New  York  SDX 
chapter.  Last  year  the  Deadline 
Club  gave  three  such  scholar¬ 
ship  awards. 

Donations  to  the  “Robert  J. 
Cavagnaro  Scholarship  Fund” 
can  be  mailed  to  Bill  Mullane, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  c/o  AT  & 
T,  Room  508,  195  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

• 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
wins  Blakeslee  award 

Five  winners  of  this  year’s 
Howard  W.  Blakeslee  Award 
for  distinguished  reporting  on 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels  have  been  announced  by 
the  American  Heart  Association. 

The  awards,  each  of  which 
carries  a  $500  honorium  with 
plaque/  will  be  presented  at 
Dallas  on  Nov,  17  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Heart  Association.  The  awards 
are  in  memory  of  Howard  W, 
Blakeslee.  an  Associated  Press 
science  editor,  who  died  of  heart 
disease  in  1952. 

The  winners  are: 

Donald  C.  Drake  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  for  an  eight- 
part  series,  “The  Heart;  New 
Frontiers.” 

C,  P.  Gilmore  of  Metromedia 
Television  for  an  article  in  “the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine,  “Intead  of  a  Heart,  a 
Man-Made  Pump.”  Gilmore  won 
the  top  Lasker  Foundation 
award  last  spring  in  magazine 
writing  for  the  same  article. 

The  late  Cameron  Hawley  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  a  novel,  “The 
Hurricane  Years.” 

Station  WWJ-tv,  Detroit,  for 
an  hour-long  documentary  film, 
“Medicine  Today:  Heart  At¬ 
tack.” 


The  38th  annual  Sigma  Ilelta 
Chi  Distinguished  S>rvice 
Awards  contest  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  professional 
journalism  society’s  national 
headquarters.  Sixteen  awards 
are  offered  for  notable  per¬ 
formance  in  print  and  broadcast 
journalism  during  1969.  Entries 
must  be  received  by  Feb.  1, 
1970.  I 

Entries  may  be  submitted  in 
the  following  categories:  gen¬ 
eral  reporting,  editorial  writing, 
Washington  correspondence,  for¬ 
eign  correspondence,  news  pho¬ 
tography,  editorial  cartoon, 
magazine  reporting,  journalism 
research,  radio  and  television 
reporting  and  editorializing,  and 
public  service  by  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  station.^  or 
networks  and  television  stations 
or  networks. 

Entry  blanks  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi,  35  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  60601. 

• 

High  school  seniors 
eligible  for  awards 

Chicago 

The  Illinois  Editors’  Traffic 
Safety  Seminar  has  announced 
that  ten  $500  Chicago  Motor 
Club  scholarship  grants  will  be 
awarded  to  winners  of  the  Sem¬ 
inar’s  fourth  annual  traffic 
safety  essay  contest.  The  top  10 
awards  will  be  divided  evenly 
among  boy  and  girl  entrants. 

All  Illinois  high  school  seniors 
are  eligible  to  submit  essays  on 
the  topic  “My  Program  For  Im¬ 
proving  America’s  Traffic  Safety 
Record.”  The  original  essays  are 
to  be  500  words  or  less,  must  be 
submitted  to  Seminar  Head¬ 
quarters,  66  East  South  Water 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601, 
and  must  be  received  no  later 
than  December  31,  1969. 

The  Seminar  essay  contest  is 
open  to  all  Illinois  high  school 
seniors. 

• 

Ad  regtriotions 
eased  in  Virginia 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  Virginia  Alcoholic  Bever¬ 
age  Control  Board  will  liberalize 
restrictions  on  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing  that  have  been  in  effect  since 
1934. 

Under  the  new  regulations, 
there  will  be  no  limit  on  the  size 
of  advertisements  and  the  dis¬ 
tiller  will  be  free  to  include  in 
the  ad  whatever  information  he 
wishes.  The  information  must  be 
accurate  and  not  be  designee!  to 
mislead  the  consumer.  Ads  will 
no  longer  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  ABC  Board  in  advance. 
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CATEGORIES  OF  COMPETITION.  1-NEWSPAPERS:  For  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  news  or  feature  story  or  series  in  a  United  States 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  published  daily,  Sunday  or 
at  least  once  a  week.  Sunday  supplements  with  nationwide 
distribution  will  be  considered  in  the  magazine  category. 

2- MAGAZINES;  For  a  distinguished  article  or  articles  in  a 
United  States  magazine  of  general  circulation  published 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  or  at  other  regular  intervals. 

3- EDITORIAL:  For  distinguished  editorial  writing  in  a  United 
States  newspaper  of  general  circulation  published  daily. 
Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week  or  on  a  U.S.  radio  or  television 
station  or  network.  4-RADIO;  For  distinguished  reporting  on 
medicine  or  health  on  a  United  States  radio  station  or  network. 


5-TELEVISION;  For  distinguished  reporting  on  medicine  or 
health  on  a  United  States  television  station  or  network.  The 
awards  will  not  be  given  for  work,  however  excellent,  that 
involves  primarily  the  relaying  of  medical  knowledge  to  the 
medical  profession  and  to  allied  professions.  Members  of  the 
medical  profession,  medical  associations  and  their  employees 
are  not  eligible. 


AWARDS  AND  PRESENTATION.  The  award  in  each  of  the  five 
categories  will  consist  of  $1,000  and  an  appropriately  in¬ 
scribed  plaque.  The  awards  will  be  presented  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  selected  by  the  Awards  Committee. 


to  recognize  journalism  that 
contributes  to  a  better  public 
understanding  of  medicine 
and  health  in  the  United  States. 

the  American  Medical 
Association's 

Medical  Journalism 

AWARDS 


For  complete  information  on  rules  and  regulations,  submission  of  entries  and  deadline  dates,  write  to: 
MEDICAL  JOURNALISM  AWARDS  COMMltTEE 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  535  N.'  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois  60610 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Newsday  wins  six 
PPALI  photo  honors 


Huntington  Station,  N.Y. 

Joe  Dombroeki  of  Farming- 
ville,  Long  Island,  a  Newsday 
staff  photographer,  was  honored 
on  October  17  for  his  best-in¬ 
show  entry  in  the  ninth  annual 
photo  contest  held  by  the  Press 
Photographers  Association  of 
Long  Island.  The  winning  entry, 
made  during  the  inauguration 
of  President  Nixon  on  January 
20,  showed  the  new  chief  execu¬ 
tive  helping  former  President 
Johnson  as  the  latter  was  put¬ 
ting  on  his  overcoat. 

Dombroski  was  one  of  six 
Newsday  photographers  who  re¬ 
ceived  trophies  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  awards  dinner- 
dance,  held  at  the  Huntington 
Town  House  on  Long  Island. 
Alan  Raia,  who  won  the  Vincent 
Interland  Memorial  Award  for 
his  first  place  winner  in  the 
spot  news  category,  was  the  first 
place  winner  in  three  other  cat¬ 
egories  as  well.  Bill  Senft  won 
the  PPALI  points  trophy  for 
amassing  the  highest  point  total, 


resulting  from  a  first  in  the 
pictorial  class,  two  second  place 
winners  and  three  thirds. 

Other  trophy  winners  in  the 
contest,  which  drew  234  entries, 
were  Dick  Kraus,  who  won  the 
Suffolk  Museum  award  for  first 
place  in  the  documentary  cate¬ 
gory;  Tom  Maguire,  the  Nassau 
County  police  trophy;  and 
Stanley  Wolfson,  the  Suffolk 
County  police  trophy. 

Award  certificates  for  first 
place  winners  in  two  of  the  16 
categories  were  griven  to  Harvey 
Weber,  Newsday’s  director  of 
photography;  to  Bill  Jacobellis, 
staff  photographer  at  the  New 
York  Post,  for  one  first  place 
winner;  and  to  Bob  Luckey  and 
Ken  Spencer  of  Newsday,  for 
one  first  place  winner  apiece. 

A  chapter  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  PPALI  is  comprised  of 
press  photographers  who  live  or 
work  on  Long  Island.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  has  65  members. 


HERE'S  YOUR  COAT  .  .  .  WHAT'S  YOUR  HURRY?  Joa  Dombro- 
ski  won  the  Bast-in-Show  for  this  picfura  of  Prasidanf  Nixon,  newly- 
sworn  in  as  chief  exacufiva,  helping  his  pradacessor  on  with  his 
overcoat.  Dombroski's  picture  beat  out  234  other  entries. 


KITCHEN  SINK  SAUNA — Stan  Wolfson  won  first  place  in  th* 
Family  Circle  category  for  this  picture  of  his  unabashed  son,  Mark, 
getting  his  compulsory  nightly  bath. 


4^ 


% 


POLICE  ("QUACK")  BRUTALITY--Tom  Ma¬ 
guire  copped  first  place  in  the  Police  Line  ol 
Duty  category  for  this  picture  (one  of  a  series) 
of  a  crippled  duck  rescued  by  Nassau  County 
Police  from  a  frozen  pond  on  Long  Island. 


BORING  BUSINESS— Assemblyman  John  B. 
Us  ( Democrat-Erie  County,  N.Y.)  breaks  into 
a  loud  yawn  during  a  long  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  Alan  Raia  won  first  place  in  the  Feature 
category  for  this  shot. 


HORSEY  SET — ^This  early-morning  scene  of 
grazing  horses  won  Bill  Senft  first  place  in  the 
Pictorial  category. 
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"In  Tho  Evening  Bulletin  you  reach  56%  of  all  the  new  car 
buyers  in  Metropolitan  Philadelphia." 

"I  love  the  smell  of  a  new  cor." 

"Plus  61%  of  all  those  spending  more  than  $4000  for  a  new  car." 

"What  do  you  suppose  this  button  is  for?  Oops,  sorry!" 

"And  57%  of  all  those  who  rent  cars." 

"Are  you  sure  this  is  the  scenic  route?" 

*Tell  your  story  in  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin  talks  to  more  of  your  best  customers." 


Million  Morket  Newspaper 


SDX  to  vote 


on  women 
as  members 

One  of  the  big  questions  before 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  the  60th  an¬ 
niversary  convention  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  fraternity  Nov.  12-15  at 
San  Diego  will  be  whether  to 
admit  women  as  members. 

A  proposal  that  they  be  ad¬ 
mitted  is  contained  in  a  package 
of  by-law  revisions  that,  if  ap¬ 
proved,  would  give  SDX  a  sig- 
nificent  change  in  structure. 

During  the  closing  session  of 
last  year’s  convention  at  At¬ 
lanta,  delegates  agreed  to  submit 
the  question  of  admitting  women 
to  the  1969  convention.  A  vote 
will  be  taken  during  the  business 
session  on  Saturday,  November 
15. 

The  proposal  that  women  be 
admitted  received  unanimous  en¬ 
dorsement  at  the  SDA  boar-i 
meeting  last  spring,  along  with 
a  suggestion  that  the  name  be 
changed  from  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Professional  Journalism  Society, 
to  “The  Society  of  Journalists.” 
Other  changes  up  for  a  vote  in¬ 
clude  : 

A  system  of  weighted  voting 
that  would  more  closely  reflect 
chapter  membership  size;  a 
change  to  simple  majority  vot¬ 
ing  in  cases  where  two-thirds 
and  three-fourths  majorities  are 
now  required;  elimination  of  the 
offices  of  honorary  president  and 
historian;  reduced  rates  for  re¬ 
tired  members;  elimination  of 
the  membership  pledge,  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  nomination  of  stu¬ 
dent  members  at  schools  that  do 
not  have  campus  chapters. 

• 

Says  proposed  act 
is  poverty  for  rich 

Chicago 

Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart,  D-Mich., 
told  members  of  the  Headline 
Club,  Chicago  professional  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
(SI  620),  designed  to  provide 
an  anti-trust  exemption  for  joint 
newspaper  operating  agree- 
ments,  “is  a  poverty  program 
for  the  rich.” 

Hart  said  he  concluded  from 
recent  hearings  on  the  bill  that 
if  it  were  passed  “it  would  be  a 
step  toward  establishing  a  gov¬ 
ernment  press,  which  is  clearly 
undesirable  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional.” 

Hart,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Anti-Trust  and  Mono¬ 
poly  Subcommittee,  said  he  has 
found  the  newspaper  industry 
to  be  in  a  “healthy  condition.” 
and  not  in  need  of  government 
subsidies. 


’A  ^ 


JOURNALISM  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARD  winner,  Michael  Hilfrinic 
(second  from  ri9ht)  is  congratulated  by  John  P.  Clarke,  publisher 
of  the  Springfield  (III.)  State  Journal  and  State  Register,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Illinois  Legislative  Correspondents  Association.  Hilfrink  was 
named  winner  of  the  Donald  E.  Chamberlain  Scholarship  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  On  the  far  left  is  Judge  William  Chamberlain, 
son  of  the  late  Don  Chamberlain,  veteran  Springfield  newspaper¬ 
man  for  whom  the  award  was  named,  and  right  is  Ted  Peterson,  dean 
of  the  Illinois  College  of  Communications. 

FCC  drops  charges 
of  news  slanting 


Washington 

‘  In  this  democracy,  no  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  can  authenti¬ 
cate  the  news,  or  should  try  to 
do  so.  We  will  therefore  eschew 
the  censor’s  role,  including  ef¬ 
forts  to  establish  news  dis¬ 
tortion  in  situations  where  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention  would 
constitute  a  worse  danger  than 
the  possible  rigging  itself.” 

In  the  above  paragraph,  part 
of  a  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  decision  that  no 
further  action  was  warranted 
on  news  slanting  charges 
against  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  in  its  “Hunger  In  Amer¬ 
ica”  program,  the  FCC  laid  down 
its  investigative  policy  in  situ- 
.ations  where  a  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion’s  license  might  be  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  because  of  allegations  of 
distortion  or  staging  of  inci¬ 
dents  in  television  documen¬ 
taries. 

Making  it  clear 

The  Commission  said  that  it 
wanted  to  make  clear  its  policy 
in  this  “sensitive  area.”  It  said 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  defer 
action  or  license  renewals  be¬ 
cause  of  complaints  like  those 
on  “Hunger  In  America”  un¬ 
less  there  was  “extrinsic  evi¬ 
dence  of  possible  distortion  or 
staging  of  the  news”  involving 
the  licensee,  its  principals,  top 
management  or  news  manage¬ 
ment. 

If  a  newsman  alleged  that  he 
had  been  directed  to  slant  the 
news  “serious  questions  as  to 
the  character  qualifications  of 
the  licensee”  would  be  raised, 
the  FCC  said,  and  license  re¬ 


newal  pending  investigation, 
would  be  “inappropriate.”  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  “extrinsic”  evidence 
involves  news  employees  only, 
the  Conunission  said  it  would 
inquire  into  the  matter  but  un¬ 
less  the  investigation  revealed 
licensee  involvement,  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  license  would  not  be  in 
jeopardy. 

In  situations  where  a  dispute 
involved  the  truth  of  a  matter, 
as  when  a  person  complains  that 
he  is  not  quoted  correctly  on  a 
newscast,  the  FCC  said  it  was 
not  the  “national  arbiter  of  the 
truth”  and  cannot  enter  the 
“quag;mire”  of  such  an  investi¬ 
gation. 

Complaints  stated 

Complaints  against  the  “Hun¬ 
ger  In  America”  prog^ram,  in¬ 
volved  a  statement  that  a  new¬ 
born  baby,  shown  at  the 
opening  of  the  program,  died  of 
starvation;  certain  persons  were 
paid  to  appear  on  the  program 
and  “perform”  as  instructed; 
that  sequence  in  a  San  Antonio 
food  stamp  market  had  been 
staged;  and  that  CBS  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  induce  a  San  An¬ 
tonio  physician  to  make  “dra¬ 
matic  statements.” 

The  starvation  issue  had  been 
raised  by  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press.  The  FCC  said  that  its  in¬ 
vestigation  had  revealed  that 
the  baby  had  been  prematurely 
born  and  this  had  been  the 
cause  of  death  and  that  neither 
of  the  parents  had  suffered  from 
malnutrition.  CBS  personnel 
contended  that  hospital  officials 
had  informed  them  that  ma¬ 
ternal  malnutrition  had  been 


the  cause  of  death. 

“While  CBS  had  ‘reasonallo 
basis’  to  assume  a  high  rate  of 
malnutrition  in  the  nursery  and 
pediatric  wards,”  the  Comn  is- 
sion  said  that  in  view  of  the 
conflicting  recollections  of  CBS 
and  hospital  personnel,  it  was 
■inappropriate”  to  hold  an  ev:- 
dentiary  hearing  and  make  find¬ 
ings  of  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

“The  issue  is  not  fairness,”  the 
Commission  said,  “but  whetlier 
the  licensee  deliberately  at¬ 
tempted  to  slant  the  news.”  In 
the  “Hunger  In  America”  case 
the  FCC  found  no  extrinsic  evi¬ 
dence  that  CBS,  the  licensee, 
had  deliberately  attempted  co 
slant  the  news. 

The  Commission  suggested, 
however,  that  the  broadcasting 
companies  might  consider  criti¬ 
cism  of  news  slanting  and  stag¬ 
ing  of  incidents  for  use  in  tele¬ 
vision  documentaries  and  means 
by  which  they  can  benefit  from 
the  criticism. 

• 

Dismiss  petition 
to  revoke  license 
of  capital  station 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  dismissed  a  peti¬ 
tion  by  Anthony  R.  Martin-Tri- 
gona  to  revoke  the  license  of  sta¬ 
tion  WRC-tv,  Washington’s  net¬ 
work  station  owned  by  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Martin-Trigona  had  charged 
that  since  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  the  parent  corporation, 
“is  a  secret  defense  contractor” 
it  censored  news  concerning 
Vietnam  and  that  “it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  NBC  to  air  local  or 
network  editorials  in  opposition 
to  the  Vietnam  War,  or  to  make 
other  observations  on  the  folly  of 
a  massive  military  industrial 
establishment.” 

*Undemon8tratcd  assumption’ 

The  FCC  said  that  this  charge 
"proceeds  on  the  undemonstrated 
assumption  that  NBC’s  views  on 
the  war,  the  military  industrial 
complex  and  the  quality  of 
American  life  must  necessarily 
parallel  those  of  the  petitioner 
— if  only  RCA’s  greed  and  venal¬ 
ity  had  not  required  their  sup¬ 
pression.”  Since  Martin-Tri¬ 
gona  had  not  stated  clearly  what 
views  on  what  specific  issues 
were  presented  by  WRC-tv  and 
what  basis  he  had  for  his  belief 
that  contrasting  viewpoints  were 
not  aired,  the  Commission  found 
that  there  was  no  basis  for  pur¬ 
suing  the  matter  under  the  fair¬ 
ness  doctrine  and  dismissed  the 
petition  for  failure  to  establii^h 
“standing  as  a  party  in  inter¬ 
est.” 
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Writers: 

Cash  awards  ($300,  $200,  $100)  will  be  presented  by 
the  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers  Association 
for  outstanding  interpretive  reporting  of  sport  fishing. 
Any  writer  for  a  newspaper,  magazine,  press  association, 
or  feature  service  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  is  eligible. 

Entries  can  include  columns,  news  stories,  feature  articles 
published  in  newspapers  and  /or  magazines  in  1969. 

A  minimum  of  six  examples  of  interpretive  reporting 
must  be  submitted  in  a  scrapbook  and  accompanied  by  a 
photograj)h  and  brief  biography  of  the  author. 

Entries  must  be  received  in  AFTMA  headcpiarters  nodater 
than  Friday,  January  30,  1970.  Winning  entries  will  remain 
in  possession  of  AFTMA;  all  others  will  be  returned. 

Photographers: 

Cash  awards  ($75,  $50,  $25)  will  be  presented  by  the 
American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers  Association  for 
the  best  single  photograph,  or  sequence,  of  sport  fishing 
activity  (black  &  white  or  color)  published  in  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  in  1 969.  Entries  must  be  received  in  AFTMA 
hcadcjuarters  no  later  than  Friday,  January  30,  1 970. 


AMERICAN  FISHING  TACKLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  •  20  N  WACKER  •  CHICAGO  60606 


PROMOTION 

Centennial  heralded 
with  ‘Century  Two’ 

By  George  Will 


The  way  to  call  attention  to 
the  celebration  of  a  hundred 
year  anniversary  is  to  start 
talking  about  the  second  hun¬ 
dred  years,  according  to  the 
Montreal  Star. 

Hence,  the  Star  coined  the 
promotion  theme,  “Century 
Two,”  and  launched  it  with  a 
full-blast,  high  impact  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  crash  campaign,  however, 
was  aimed  at  Toronto,  Canada’s 
major  advertising  center.  The 
“barrage”,  based  on  the  theme 
that  the  Star’s  fresh  outlook 
was  creating  new  excitement  in 
Montreal,  also  portrayed  in  no 
uncertain  manner,  why  the  Star 
“is  a  special  buy  for  readers  and 
advertisers.” 

The  “Century  Two  blitz”  was 
prepared  almost  entirely  by  the 
Star’s  promotion  department, 
and  went  full-blast  for  a  week. 
All-embracing  in  concept,  it  in¬ 
cluded  full  page  advertisements 
using  spot  color  in  Toronto’s 
leading  newspapers,  an  unusu¬ 
ally  effective  series  of  296 
radio  commercials;  and  dra¬ 
matic  use  of  billboards  near  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  locations. 
Color  advertisements  in  Can¬ 
ada’s  Financial  Post  and  Mark¬ 
eting  made  the  campaign  even 
more  effective.  A  slide  presen¬ 
tation  was  shown  to  Toronto 
agency  people  in  their  own  of¬ 
fices.  Receptions  for  600  agency 
people  and  advertisers  were 
held  Monday  through  Thursday 
evenings  at  the  Royal  York 
hotel,  where  a  full-size  24  .sheet 
poster  decorated  a  wall  of  the 
Quel)ec  room. 

The  “Century  Two”  slide 
presentation  covered  the  past 
century  and  the  present,  liegin- 


''You  took  the  words 
right  out  of  my  mouth”  | 

In  the  communications  industry,  this  I 
quote  doesn't  necessarily  mean  agree¬ 
ment.  Quite  the  contrary,  some  crackpot  ' 
could  haul  you  into  court  for  piracy  or 
plagiarism  based  on  just  such  a  charge. 
And,  if  it  isn't  that,  it  could  be  a  charge 
of  libel,  slander,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
a  copyright  violation.  What  can  you  do 
about  it?  Consider  an  Bmployers  Special 
Excess  Insurance  Policy.  Just  decide  on  ' 
the  amount  you  can  afford  in  case  of  a 
judgment  against  you,  and  we’ll  cover 
any  excess.  For  details  and  rates,  write 
to;  Dept.  B,  EMPLOYERS  REIN-  i 
SU  RANGE  CORP.,  21  West  lOth, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64105;  New  York,  III 
John;  San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery; 
Chicago,  175  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta, 
34  Peachtree,  N.E. 


ning  with  a  march  of  news 
events  —  ranging  from  the 
Bleriot  channel  flight  in  1909, 
the  stock  market  crash.  Hitler’s 
rise  to  power,  up  to  man’s  space 
journey  to  the  moon — up  to  cur¬ 
rent  and  projected  Star  edi¬ 
torial  features.  The  admen  were 
shown  series  of  articles  by  Star 
editors  and  reporters  on  such 
topics  as  “The  Immigrants’  Di¬ 
lemma,”  “Sex  and  women’s 
rights”,  “The  way  it  is  with 
youth,”  and  other  subjects. 
Columnists  and  special  features 
were  spotlighted. 

Promotion  manager  Alf  Horn 
reported  that  the  promotion  and 
presentation  were  well  received 
by  the  ad  community,  and  said 
that  a  similar  campaign  will  be 
held  in  Montreal  during  No¬ 
vember. 

«  *  * 

CHRONICLE  UP  —  a  break¬ 
fast  meeting  in  the  Rice  Hotel 
launched  the  Houston  Chronicle's 
new  campaign,  “Chronicle  Up — 
Just  for  Fun,”  for  an  audience 
of  over  150  city  and  state  circu¬ 
lation  men  and  Chronicle  execu¬ 
tives.  The  campaign  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  circulation  director 
Robert  L.  Holt.  The  slide  pres¬ 
entation  was  preceded  by  re¬ 
search  and  promotion  manager 
August  Galiano  and  Tom 
Rogers,  creative  director  of 
Rives-Dyke  advertising  agency. 

Growth  is  recapped 

Galiano  recapped  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  growth  over  the  previous 
decade  and  urged  circulators  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
Houston  in  the  seventies.  Rogers 
told  the  group  that  a  company 
needs  a  slogan  for  positive 
identification  of  its  image,  and 
how  the  “Chronicle  Up”  slogan 
was  selected.  Holt’s  presentation 
included  the  radio  commercials 
that  would  be  heard  on  the 
city’s  eight  major  stations.  The 
slide  presentation  revealed  how 
the  slogan  would  be  used  in 
newspaper  ads,  on  signs  and 
posters.  A  kit  was  provided  for 
everyone  attending.  The  packet 
contained  lapel  buttons,  news¬ 
paper  rack  cards,  copies  of  page 
one  boxes,  teasers  and  ads.  Also 
included  was  the  carrier  cata¬ 
log,  comic  sections  carrying  the 
new  theme  on  the  banner,  and 
stickers  for  telephone  dials  and 
stationery.  Street  sales  person¬ 
nel  were  provided  with  coin 
aprons  featuring  the  slogan. 


REAL  ESTATE  STUDY  — 
A  study  in  depth  of  the  real 
estate  and  rental  market  in 
metropolitan  Chicago  has  been 
published  by  the  research  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Chicago  Today.  “Chicago 
on  the  Move”  is  based  on  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  heads  of  1,000 
households  in  the  eight-county 
metro  area.  It  discloses  that 
670,000  households  have  moved 
in  the  last  three  years,  and  that 
720,000  are  planning  a  move  in 
the  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  defining  the  size 
of  the  market,  the  study  tells 
why  families  move,  what  types 
of  homes  were  preferred  by  re¬ 
cent  buyers,  and  what  they  are 
looking  for  in  the  current  mar¬ 
ket.  It  also  gives  the  views  of  re¬ 
spondents  on  the  relative  merits 
of  home  renting  and  buying.  An 
important  part  of  the  study  re¬ 
ports  on  how  prospects  find  out 
about  available  homes  and 
apartments,  and  tells  what  they 
want  to  learn  from  real  estate 
advertisements.  Copies  of  the 
new  survey  may  be  obtained  for 
$5  each  by  writing  to  James  G. 
Paddock,  classified  advertising 
manager.  Room  1015  Tribune 
Tower,  Chicago,  Ill. 

•  *  * 


MONUMENT  REDEDIC.4- 
TION — Rededication  ceremonies 
for  the  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  mon¬ 
ument  were  held  in  .Alton,  Il¬ 
linois  last  month.  The  93-foot 
marble  monument,  dedicated  to 
the  abolitionist  editor  who  died 
for  freedom  of  the  press, 
speech,  was  recently  refurbished 
through  a  $26,000  improvement 
program  by  the  State  of  Il¬ 
linois  through  Pride,  Inc.,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Alton  (HI.)  Evening  Telegraph. 


TRENDMAKER  PROFILE 
— The  Village  Voice,  New  York 
city  weekly,  has  released  “Pro¬ 
file  of  a  Trendiiiaker,”  a  sub¬ 
scriber  survey  completed  by 
Mark  Clements  Research,  Inc. 
The  135,000-circulation  weekly’s 
study  shows  that  median  age  of 
readers  is  28.9,  and  that  87.4% 
have  attended  college.  A  section 
on  duplication  shows  that  82.8 
percent  of  Voice  readers  also 
read  the  New  York  Times,  with 
27.7%  reported  reading  Time. 

The  survey  shows  that  Feiffer 
cartoons  and  movie  reviews  are 
the  top-read  features  of  the 
Voice.  Of  the  65.8%  of  Voice 
readers  who  own  cars,  the  top 
make  is  Volkswagen,  owned  by 
21.95.  Copies  are  available  by 
writing  Edwin  Fancher,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Village  Voice,  Sheridan 
Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  NAMES  — 
An  in-paper  ad  published  by  che 
New  Orleans  Times-Pieayiine 
and  States-Item  during  National 
Newspaper  Week  included  the 
names  of  nearly  80  newspapers 
in  its  text,  which  describes 
the  role  of  the  newspaper 
in  our  Nation’s  history.  The 
headline,  superimposed  oti  a 
map,  says,  “U.S.  publishers, 
have  used  the  English  language 
well  to  name  this  Nation’s  news¬ 
papers.”  Wm.  S.  Pfaff,  Jr.,  pro¬ 
motion  director,  created  the  ad. 
*  *  * 

FLAG — The^  Moscow  Daily 
Idahonian  showed  its  reaction  to 
the  October  15  “Day  of  protest” 
by  enclosing  a  self-^hesive 
American  Flag  in  each  copy  of 
the  paper  distributed  that  day. 
An  in-paper  ad,  reproducing  the 
stars  and  stripes  in  full  color, 
headed,  “With  our  compli¬ 
ments”  urging  readers  to  dis¬ 
play  the  flag  in  their  home  or 
car  windows. 

*  *  * 

CALL  A  COP  —  “When  in 
trouble,  call  a  friend  .  .  .  call  a 
cop.”  That  is  the  theme  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  series  running  for 
seven  weeks  in  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  Phoenix  Gazette.  The 
advertisements  were  designed  to 
emphasize  that  the  word  “cop” 
is  a  proud  designation,  and  to 
remove  the  stigma  which  has 
been  attached  to  it.  The  Phoenix 
newspapers  are  publishing  the 
full  page  ads  as  an  educational 
program,  hopefully  designed  to 
stem  unwarranted  criticism  of 
police. 

Creative  work  was  originally 
handled  by  Griswold-Eshelman 
Advertising  Agency  for  Mo¬ 
torola,  Inc.  After  permission 
was  granted  for  its  use  in 
Phoenix  by  Con  Keyes,  a  Repub¬ 
lic  photographer.  The  papers 
view  the  series  as  a  salute  to  the 
hundreds  of  policemen  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  protection  of  all 
people  in  the  community. 

*  *  * 

BOATS — “No  matter  what 
the  calendar  says,  summertime 
starts  Saturday,  January’  24.” 
That’s  the  eome-on  found  on 
the  cover  of  a  New  York  Times 
promotion  folder  announcing  a 
National  Boat  Show  Preview  to 
l)e  published  January  23,  and 
a  Boat  Show  Sunday  Feature 
scheduled  for  January  25.  Art  is 
a  January  calendar  page  super¬ 
imposed  over  a  boating  scene. 

• 

Montgomery  elected 

Miami 

Dr.  Reid  H.  Montgomery,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia,  S.C.,  has  taken  office 
as  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  College  Publications 
Advisers. 
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Employes  get  cash 
for  outstanding 
work  in  Chicago 

More  than  550  employes  with 
11  to  15  years  service  were 
feted  at  the  fourth  annual  Chi- 
tago  Sun-Times/Chicago  Daily 
Employee  Recog^nition  Dinner. 

Honored  as  special  ^ests  at 
the  dinner  were  eight  employes 
who  received  citations,  plaques 
and  $500  cash  prizes  that  make  < 
up  the  Marshall  Field  awards  | 

presented  annually.  j 

Hugh  F.  Hough,  general  re-  j 

porter  for  the  Sun-Times,  and 
Arthur  J.  Snider,  science  writer 
for  the  Daily  News,  were  the  j 

winners  of  the  editorial  awards.  | 

Hough’s  citation  read  in  part,  | 

“Whether  producing  an  expose 
of  social  injustice,  reporting  a 
breaking  story,  or  writing  a  : 

bright  feature,  Hugh  Hough 
constantly  strives  for  accuracy, 
fairness  and  clarity.” 

Snider,  winner  of  dozens  of 
awards  in  his  twenty  years  as 
science  writer  for  the  Daily 
New’s,  is  particularly  well 
known  for  his  stories  resulting 
from  coverage  of  every  one  of 
this  country’s  manned  space 
flights.  Part  of  his  citation  rec¬ 
ognizing  this  said,  “This  year, 
when  man  first  stepped  on  the 
moon,  is  a  particularly  apt  time 
to  give  this  honor  to  Arthur  J. 
Snider,  whose  professional  ex¬ 
cellence  and  personal  loyalty 
and  integrity  have  made  such 
an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  Daily  News.” 

Circulation  department 
awards  were  won  by  Joseph  M. 
Lorrigan,  former  Sun-Times 
circulation  manager  and  now  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager, 
and  Frank  J.  Bums,  home  de¬ 
livery  circulation  district  man¬ 
ager. 

Lorrigan  was  cited  for  play¬ 
ing  a  major  role  in  the  Sun- 
Times  climb  to  number  one  in 
circulation  in  the  City  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

David  Wilcox  and  Frank 
Blacker  won  production  depart¬ 
ment  awards.  Wilcox,  a  ma¬ 
chinist  since  1957,  was  cited  for 
devoting  his  own  time  to  en¬ 
hancing  his  knowledge  of  his 
job  with  the  result  that  all  me¬ 
chanical  departments  benefited. 

Slacker’s  citation  read  in  part, 
“His  quiet  and  persistent  efforts 
to  achieve  uniformity  of  quality 
in  color  printing  from  all  presses 
have  won  both  newspapers 
national  recognition  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  color  reproduction.” 

Norman  C.  Harris,  promotion 
department  art  director,  was 
honored  for  “enhancing  the  im¬ 
age  of  the  newspaper  division 
through  modem  design  and  con¬ 
temporary  graphics.’* 


So  you  think  you 
have  a  good  job  now? 

READ  THIS!  COMPARE  HOW 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  &  CHALLENGE 
STACKS  UP  WITH  YOUR'S  TODAY 


We’re  looking  for  a  back-stop  man  for  our  Advertising 
Sales  Promotion  Manager  who  is  2  years  short  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  itching  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  sailing  in  the 
Caribbean.  Then  you’ll  be  it  ...  as  soon  as  you  demon¬ 
strate  you  can  assume  the  responsibilities. 

You  should  be  in  your  late  tw’enties  or  early  thirties.  If 
you  are  a  9  to  5  guy,  forget  it. 

Ideally,  you  should  have  a  whole  flock  of  talents  to  follow 
our  man.  But  that’s  asking  too  much.  We’ll  have  to  pick 
the  man  who  can  come  nearest  to  what  we’ve  got  now. 

You  might  have  a  job  in  promotion  now  or  you  might  be  on 
the  sales  staff  of  some  big  or  small  newspaper.  We  don’t 
care  what  your  job  is  —  provided  you  understand  selling. 
We  would  very  much  like  for  you  to  be  a  hellava’  good 
salesman. 

You  should  know  something  about  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  However,  we’ll  pay  your  way  to  do  graduate 
study  in  these  areas.  You  must  know  how  to  use  re¬ 
search;  you’ll  work  closely  with  our  Research  Depart¬ 
ment.  You  should  understand  production  because  you’ll 
be  creating  and  building  direct  mail,  slide  presentations, 
chart  presentations.  But  we  can  teach  you  to  do  these 
things  and  be  a  top  award  winner,  as  our  man  is. 

You  should  be  a  good  layout  man  with  a  good  sense  of 
balance  and  design  because  we  do  a  lot  of  in-paper  pro¬ 
motion,  especially  for  classified  advertising.  (We’ve  more 
than  doubled  our  classified  linage  within  the  last  decade). 
You  have  to  be  a  creative  person  .  .  .  creative  in  your 
thinking  and  your  selling.  Eventually,  you’ll  imbue  this 
talent  of  yours  in  our  sales  staff. 

It  would  help  if  you  were  a  good  writer.  You  must  make  a 
good  appearance  and  be  a  good  speaker. 

Eventually,  you  could  become  the  very  heart  of  our  whole 
selling  effort.  You’ve  got  to  be  ambitious  and  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  yourself. 

You  probably  haven’t  got  all  the  experience  we  would 
like  you  to  have,  but  stop  now  and  re-read  this  to  see  if 
you  have  enough  to  interest  us.  Do  you  have  the  guts  to 
tell  us  you  think  you  could  be  our  Advertising  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager.  If  you  look  good  to  us,  we’ll  give  you 
lots  of  help  to  become  what  we  want. 

By  the  way,  ue  have  a  secure  position  as  a  "TOP  FIFTY"  metrr)  market.  We  publish 
both  AM,  PM  and  Sunday,  own  the  big  TV  and  Radio  stations.  We  .serve  the  biggest 
and  wealthiest  metro  market  in  our  state.  We  own  other  newspapers  in  good  markets 
While  we  are  an  established  and  very  profitable  communications  enterprise,  we  hai*- 
just  begun  our  real  growth  period.  We  have  rebuilt  our  organization  --  it’s  young  in 
age,  spirit  arul  thinking.  We  have  a  young  publisher  who  is  top  man  in  AN  PA 

If  you  are  the  man  we  want,  you  are  already  thinking 
about  what  you’re  going  to  tell  us  in  your  letter,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence.  _ 


Write  Box  "Challenge,”  Editor  &  Publisher 
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director,  CNF,  also  announced 
the  distribution  of  21  scholar¬ 
ships  amounting  to  $5250,  the 
participation  of  9000  boys  at 
State  and  Los  Angeles  Coanty 
Fairs  and  the  issuance  of  32 
community  service  and  Sv^ven 
heroism  awards. 

Outstanding  boys 

Six  youths  selected  as  out¬ 
standing  newspaperboys  attend- , 
ed  the  CNPA  at  San  Francisco. 
Walter  Cunningham,  astronaut, 
received  the  organziation’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  medal  at  the 
time,  given  to  former  carriers 
who  have  gained  distinction. 
Harrington  pointed  out  that  38 
astronauts  were  once  newspaper- 
boys. 

Honorees  included  a  Stockton 
Record  boy  who  followed  a  bur¬ 
glary  suspect  and  cornered  a 
thief  accused  of  stealing  $COOO 
in  jewelry  and  $3500  in  checks.  ‘ 
Two  Santa  Ana  Register  boysf 


Liilt  scans 
expansion, 
maps  goals 


Stateline,  Nev. 

A  further  expansion  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  service  was  mapped  at  the 
25th  annual  meeting  of  the  139- 
newspaper  member  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Education  material  for  super¬ 
visory  and  district  circulation 
men  was  proposed  by  Prank 
Gv^ynn,  circulation  director, 
Pa.''>adena  Independent,  Star- 
Newe  and  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent. 

Publishers  are  fully  aware, 
understand  and  support  the 
CNF  goals  of  improving  news- 
papertey  conditions  and  the 
time  has  come  to  extend  this  un¬ 
derstanding  of  association  ob¬ 
jectives  throughout  all  circula¬ 
tion  department  levels,  he  said. 
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were  credited  with  saving  the 
lives  of  eight  persons  from  a 
fire  which  destroyed  their  dwell¬ 
ing. 


More  scholarships 

CNF  should  make  every  effort 
to  meet  an  expanded  goal  of  30 
newspaperboy  scholarships  in 
1970,  added  G\^'ynn.  He  pointed 
out  that  newspapers  share  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  between  70,000 
and  80,000  bo3rs  in  California 
alone. 

The  association  decided 
against  geographical  extension 
at  sessions  conducted  by  Albert 
Rehm,  circulation  manager,  Palo 
Alto  Times.  Some  expansion  of 
scope  may  come  through  ICMA 
futurely,  it  was  announced. 

The  wisdom  of  having  pub¬ 
lishers  as  CNF  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  was  noted  by  A.  E.  Bram- 
well,  Chieo  Enterprise-Record 
and  retiring  board  chairman. 

This  provides  greater  pub¬ 
lisher-awareness  of  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  field,  observed  the 
Chico  publisher.  A  customary 
publisher  -  circulation  presiden¬ 
tial  rotation  was  broken  this 
year  when  Ralph  Markham,  Van 
Nuys  News,  was  unable  to  step 
up  because  of  health.  He  was  re¬ 
named  first  vicepresident. 

New  award 

Addition  of  the  Young  Ameri¬ 
can  Award  this  year  resulted  in  provided 
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Canadian  daily 
going  cold  type 


SiMCOE,  Ont. 

The  Simcoe  Reformer,  an  8,- 
000  circulation  daily  serving 
Norfolk  County,  converted  from 
letterpress  to  offset  printing  re¬ 
cently.  The  paper  had  been 
letterpress  for  111  years. 

The  Reformer  is  the  first 
daily  newspaper  in  South¬ 
western  Ontario  to  adopt  off¬ 
set  printing. 

Its  new  equipment  now  in¬ 
cludes  a  four-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press  with  Community 
folder.  It  is  using  a  Robertson 
camera,  a  Bro^m  Mercury  plate- 
maker  and  other  ancillary  equip¬ 
ment. 

For  the  present,  the  Reformer 
is  retaining  its  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  for  text  and  display  ads. 


Readers  told 
how  to  save 

Ri\trside,  Calif. 
Bilingual  booklets  telling  hov 
newspaper  readers  can  save  in 
shopping  purchases  have  been 
published  by  the  Riverside 
Press-Enterprise,  announce? 
Charles  Stiles,  promotion  msTi- 

ager.  Both  Spanish  and  English 
-  .  •  «  ^ 

Both  have  color 
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MAMIE  EISENHOWER  hat  m- 
Uctad  a  photoaraph  of  Dwight 
D.  Eitanhowar  takan  by  Cleveland 
Frets  photographar  Barnia  Nobla 
for  uta  on  an  Eitanhowar  6-cant 
ttamp.  Nobla  took  tha  photo,  ta- 
lactad  from  among  thoutandt,  at 
tha  lata  Pratidant't  Gattytburg 
farm  in  1963.  Tha  notaworthy  faa- 
tura  of  tha  photo  it  tha  famout 
tmila  of  Eitanhowar  that  wat  hit 
tradamark.  Tha  ttamp  wat  ittuad 
in  Eitanhowar't  honor  on  Oct.  14 
at  Abilana,  Kant.,  whara  ha  graw 
up  and  it  now  buriad.  Tha  ttamp 
will  ba  in  thraa  colors  with  tha 
portrait  in  black. 


books  have  been  developed.  Eachj 
is  24  pages.  -  •  - 
covers. 

Latin  American  readers  arei 
special  charts 


Storke’s  present 
provides  tower 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  Storke  Student  Publica¬ 
tions  Building,  a  162-foot  tower 
structure  built  to  house  student 
publications  and  the  campus 
radio  station,  was  dedicated  at 
the  Universi^  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara. 

Capped  with  the  61-bell  caril¬ 
lon,  the  $1.2  million  dollar  struc¬ 
ture  was  financed  by  a  $600,000 
gift  from  Thomas  Storke,  emer¬ 
itus  editor  and  publisher  of  the  of  Pritchard  Wood  Associates, 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  and  Inc.,  a  member  of  The  Inter¬ 
matching  university  funds.  public  Group  of  Companies. 
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the  selection  of  a  dozen  news-  _ 

The  ments  and  the  English  equiva- 
San  lent  for  the  metric  figures  they 
Their  booklet 


paperboys  for  top  honors, 
winners  represented  the 

Pedro  News-Pilot,  Palm  Springs  customarily  use. 

“  ~  -  -  -  -  -  stresses  native  dishes. 

Both  products  offer  charts  for 


n,  Alhambra  Post- 
Vacaville  Reporter, 

I  Union,  Riverside 
"prise,  Fresno  Bee, 

Nathaniel  B.  Allan  has  been  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  San  of  using  food  market  coupons. 

“  Examiner,  Saero/-  The  P-E  is  described  as  an  in- 

Van  Nuys  News  vestment  that  pays  cash  ^Uvi- 
!  Tribune.  dends  as  well  as  daily  inform*- 

Tington,  managing  tion  and  reading  enjoyment. 
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Publisher 
raps  press 
at  lAPA 

Washington 

Mrs-  Katharine  Graham,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Post, 
told  the  members  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association 
that  they  were  not  moving  suc¬ 
cessfully  toward  achievement 
of  their  two  “critical  purposes,” 
the  strengthening  of  democracy 
and  the  unifying  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mrs.  Graham,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  host  committee  for 
the  lAPA’s  annual  meeting,  told 
members  and  guests  at  the  in¬ 
augural  banquet  that  since  1967 


Latin  America 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
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tral  American  countries.  It  was 
stated  that  there  was  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Mexico  and  in 
Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  but 
a  publisher  from  Honduras  said 
the  military  authorities  had 
tried  to  censor  his  newspaper. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  in 
Colombia,  and  in  the  Dominican 
Sepublic  there  are  no  restric- 
tiorrs  on  the  press,  it  was  stated, 
beyond  the  law  on  expression 
of  opinion  which  is  similar  to 
libel  laws  in  the  United  States. 

When  a  delegate  from  Para¬ 
guay  said  that  there  was  “rela¬ 
tive  freedom  of  the  press”  in 
that  country,  German  E.  Omes 
of  Santo  Domingo  asked  how 
there  could  be  any  such  thing 
as  “relative”  freedom.  The 
Paraguayan  replied  that  not  all 
countries  had  reached  the  same 
level  of  appreciation  of  press 
freedom  and  it  could  be  partial 
in  some  countries.  Paraguay 
had  enacted  a  press  law  after 
the  disorders  following  the  visit 
of  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
and  this  law  limited  press  free¬ 
dom  but  did  not  entirely  abolish 
it 

Harris  asserted  that  assaults 
on  the  free  press,  especially 
during  the  past  year,  had  come 
from  a  “new  breed  of  military 
dictatorship  which  believes  that 
it  alone  can  solve  the  social, 
economic  and  political  problems 
that  beset  its  people  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  country.”  But  they  make 
the  fatal  error,  he  said,  when 
they  stifle  the  press.  Even  “to¬ 
day’s  sophisticated  dictatorial 
governments  have  not  learned,” 
he  said,  that  the  solution  of  the 
country’s  problems  cannot  be 
achieved  without  the  help  of  in¬ 
formed  citizens. 
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there  had  been  a  steady  retreat 
from  freedom  of  the  press 
throughout  most  of  Latin  Am¬ 
erica.  “This  has  been  all  too 
dramatically  apparent  in  the 
two  largest  nations  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  Argentina  and  Brazil — 
along  with  Paraguay,  Uruguay 
and  Panama”  she  said. 

“We  cannot,  as  journalists, 
pretend  to  write  off  such  situa¬ 
tions  merely  as  the  unhappy  re¬ 
sults  attending  the  advent  of 
military  dictatorships,”  she  said. 
The  press  is  present  before  the 
military  regimes  seize  power 
and  she  asked  how  much  it  had 
done  to  prevent  the  military 
seizures;  how  vigilant  and  effec¬ 
tive  the  press  was  in  encourag¬ 
ing  the  civilian  regime  to  be 
honest  and  progressive,  and 
“how  persuasive  we  were  in 
our  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
peoples’  own  faith  in  the  ability 
of  representative  government 
to  govern  well  and  justly?” 

Reporting  not  a  credit 

Reporting  of  the  war  last 
summer  between  Honduras  and 
El  Salvador  brought  credit 
“neither  to  the  press  nor  the 
combatant  nations — nor  to  the 
press  of  the  United  States,” 
Mrs.  Graham  asserted.  “The 
Latin  American  press  was  not 
just  passively  careless  in  re¬ 
porting  the  war  but  aggressive¬ 
ly  irresponsible.” 

“It  printed  rumor  for  fact, 
maligrned  its  neighbor,  extolled 
its  own '  government  and  abdi¬ 
cated  the  free  press’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  seek  and  tell  the 
truth,”  Mrs.  Graham  declared. 
“As  for  the  press  of  the  United 
States:  it  veered  wildly  from 
first  mocking  the  conflict  as  the 
'soccer  war’  to  grossly  sensa¬ 
tionalizing  the  battles  when  they 
did  occur.” 

Democracy  and  unity  in  the 
Americas  were  poorly  served  by 
the  deployment  of  correspond¬ 
ents  from  North  and  South 
America,  she  said.  A  decade 
ago  there  were  only  two  United 
States  correspondents  for  daily 
newspapers  in  Latin  America, 
Mrs.  Graham  stated.  “Now 
there  are  ten.  This  is  better  but 
not  good  enough.  As  for  the  re¬ 
verse  coverage,  there  are  but 
four  Latin  American  corre¬ 
spondents  working  full  time  in 
the  United  States — and  only  one 
in  this  nation’s  capital.”  Cana¬ 
da,  she  said,  had  14  and  Japan 
28  and  “even  tiny  Denmark  is 
represented  by  six  staff  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  United  States, 
three  of  them  in  Washington.” 

More  correepondenu 

To  remedy  the  situation,  Mrs. 
Graham  suggested  that  some 
form  of  Latin  American  “com¬ 
mon  market  of  news”  could  be 
set  up  to  support  a  larger 


corps  of  correspondents  in  the 
United  States.  This  could  not 
only  result  in  making  the  con¬ 
tradictions  and  complexities  of 
United  States  political  life  com¬ 
prehensible  to  Latin  American 
readers,  but  might  develop  ways 
of  enabling  Latin  Americans  to 
report  news  of  themselves  more 
fully  to  each  other.  The  “great 
.and  obvious  need”  in  Latin  Am¬ 
erica,  according  to  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham,  was  a  press  “that  is  not 
only  intellectually  but  also  fi¬ 
nancially  independent,  a  press 
that  is  self  respecting  in  the 
fullest  sense  because  it  is  also 
self  supporting.  In  truth,  only 
such  a  press  can  hope  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  alert  its  people. 
And  the  voice  of  this  press  must 
be  heard  before,  not  after,  the 
fact — before,  not  after,  repre¬ 
sentative  government  has  been 
besieged  or  overthrown.” 

The  highest  democratic  ser¬ 
vice  the  the  press  can  perform 
is  to  warn  the  people  “of  men¬ 
aces  to  freedom,  not  write  an 
obituary  on  freedom,”  Mrs. 
Graham  declared. 

140  years  old 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Gazette.  But  the  Inquirer  would 
succeed,  they  felt,  because  it 
would  stand  for  the  interest  of 
all  the  people  rather  than  for 
those  in  the  higher  brackets  of 
influence  and  wealth. 

For  eight  days  Norvell  and 
Walker  printed  their  tabloid  as 
an  afternoon  paper,  but  on  June 
9  they  switched  it  to  a  morning 
paper.  In  October  they  changed 
the  name  to  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

“There  can  be  no  better  name 
for  it  than  the  Inquirer,”  said 
Norvell,  the  elder  of  the  part¬ 
ners.  “In  a  free  state,  there 
should  always  be  an  inquirer 
asking  on  behalf  of  the  people. 
Why  was  this  done?  Why  is  that 
necessary  work  not  done?  Why 
is  that  man  put  forward?  Why 
is  that  law  proposed?” 

But  something  more  than  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  native  ability  was 
needed  to  sustain  a  newspaper 
— money.  And  strive  as  they 
might,  Norvell  and  Walker  could 
never  find  enough  for  the  things 
that  had  to  be  done.  So  in  No¬ 
vember,  1829,  only  six  months 
after  the  founding,  they  sold  the 
Inquirer  to  Jesper  Harding. 

Harding  was  a  practical  print¬ 
er  who  had  worked  successfully 
for  the  United  States  Gazette. 
He  took  over  the  Inquirer,  stim¬ 
ulated  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  soon  bought  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Press  and  merged  it  with 
the  Inquirer.  During  the  next 
few  years  he  bought  out  the 
Morning  Jmimal  and  the  Morn¬ 


ing  Courier,  leaving  the  In¬ 
quirer  as  the  only  morning 
newspaper  in  Philadelphia. 

Until  now,  printing  operations 
had  been  carried  on  at  three  lo¬ 
cations.  But  in  1840  the  Inquirer 
moved  into  its  own  building — a 
new  one  depending  on  a  frame¬ 
work  of  iron  that  was  a  fore¬ 
runner  to  the  modem  sky¬ 
scraper. 

This  same  year  the  Inquirer 
bought  from  Charles  Dickens  the 
rights  to  the  exclusive  U.S.  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  novels,  “Barnaby 
Rudge”  and  “Master  Humph¬ 
rey’s  Clock.”  The  publication 
made  a  hit  with  the  readers  and 
added  greatly  to  the  prestige  of 
the  Inquirer. 

Broke  with  Jarkiion 

Politically,  the  newspaper  sup¬ 
ported  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  but  broke  with  him  when 
he  waged  a  successful  war 
against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  break  aligned  the 
Inquirer  with  those  who  eventu¬ 
ally  organized  the  Republican 
Party,  and  the  Inquirer  became 
a  champion  of  Lincoln  during 
the  1860  presidential  election. 

During  the  Civil  War — which 
the  newspaper  covered  by  fast 
courier  service  from  its  report¬ 
ers  in  battle  areas, — the  Inquir¬ 
er  perfected  the  printing  of  a 
newspaper  directly  from  stere- 
typed  plates.  About  the  same 
time,  it  acquired  a  new  steam 
enpne-operated  Bullock  printing 
press — fir.st  of  its  kind  in  the 
w’orld. 

Jesper  Harding  died  in  1859, 
and  his  son  William  W.  Harding 
succeeded  and  guided  the  paper 
through  the  war  and  the  dark 
days  ahead,  when  circulation 
dwindled  and  advertising  reve¬ 
nues  dropped.  It  seemed  that  the 
■ewspaper  might  fold  until  a 
British-born  magazine  and  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  publisher  acquired 
control  on  March  1,  1889.  This 
was  James  Elverson.  He  started 
a  regime  that  was  to  last  for  43 
years.  He  bought  new  equipment 
and  added  to  the  depleated 
staffs.  Both  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  responded,  and  circulation 
of  the  Daily  Inquirer  rose  to 
more  than  400,000  and  that  of 
the  Sunday  edition  to  over  1,- 
000,000  during  the  1920s. 

The  late  Moses  Annenberg 
bought  the  Inquirer  for  $13,000,- 
000  in  1936.  He  had  learned  the 
newspaper  business  as  director 
of  circulation  for  Hearst  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  “circulation 
wars,”  and  later,  in  1920,  had 
become  general  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  all  Hearst  newspapers, 
with  offices  in  New  York.  As 
the  owner  of  a  taxicab  fleet  in 
Chicago,  real  estate  and  a  sports 
wire  services,  Annenberg,  tall, 
gaunt,  grey  and  resourceful,  was 
(Continued  on  page  iS) 
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News  Syndicate  tv 
station  hearing  set 


Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  designated  for 
hearing  the  application  of 
WPIX-tv  Channel  11,  New  York 
City,  for  renewal  of  its  license 
and  the  application  of  Forum 
Communications,  Inc.,  for  a  con¬ 
struction  permit  to  operate  on 
Channel  11. 

WPIX  is  51.94  per  cent  owned 
by  the  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Dailif 
News.  News  Syndicate  is  wholly 
owned  by,  the  Tribune  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  In  addition  to  its  Channel 
11  station,  WPIX,  Inc.,  is  100 
per  cent  owner  of  Connecticut 
Broadcasting  Co.  Inc.,  licensee 
of  WICC,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Forum  Communications,  Inc. 
has  no  other  broadcast  interests, 
although  Harry  Belafonte,  a 
2.6%  stockholder,  is  17%  owner 
of  Radio  Fiesta,  Inc.,  licensee 
of  AM  station  KXEW,  Tucson, 
Ariz.  A  17.6%  shareholder  of 
Forum,  Oppenheimer  &  Com¬ 
pany,  is  owner  of  record  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  various  publicly 
held  companies  with  broadcast 
interests,  but  the  shares  are 
held  for  its  customers. 

Multimedia  ownership  and 
control  is  not  listed  as  an  issue 
in  the  FCC’s  order  for  a  hear¬ 
ing.  In  a  concurring  opinion, 
however.  Commissioner  Robert 
T.  Bartley  said  that  he  would 
“add  an  issue  on  undue  concen¬ 
tration  of  control  of  media  of 
mass  communications  by  WPIX, 
Inc.”  Commissioner  Nicholas 
John.son  joined  in  his  statement. 

The  issues  to  be  determined 
with  respect  to  the  application 
of  WPIX,  as  outlined  by  the 
FCC,  include  whether  the  sta¬ 
tion  or  any  of  its  employees  dis¬ 
torted,  falsified  or  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  news;  the  efforts 
made  by  WPIX,  Inc.,  to  control 
or  supervise  news  operations, 
and  what  efforts  were  made  to 
ascertain  the  community  needs 
and  interests  of  the  area  served, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  li¬ 
censee  proposes  to  meet  those 
needs  and  interests. 

With  respect  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Forum  Communications, 
the  hearing  will  endeavor  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  corporation 
is  financially  qualified  to  build 
and  operate  the  transmitter  sta¬ 
tion  with  a  1,670  foot  antenna 
it  proposes  to  erect  atop  the 
North  Building  of  the  New  York 
World  Trade  Center. 

The  FCC  renewed  WPIX’s  li¬ 
cense  on  May  22,  but  the  renevr- 
al  was  revoked  after  disclosures 


that  Nancy  McCarthy,  a  former 
WPIX  news  writer,  had  written 
a  letter  to  a  friend  charging  that 
the  station  had  mislabeled  and 
distorted  news  film.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  allegations  and  those 
of  other  writers  who  formerly 
worked  for  WPIX  were  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  FCC’s  Broadcast 
Bureau  and  the  results  of  that 
investigation  are  expected  to  be 
disclosed  at  the  hearing. 

Forum’s  application  is  heavily 
laden  with  news  and  public  af¬ 
fairs  programming  proposals 
and  the  FCC  will  eventually 
reach  a  decision  as  to  which  of 
the  applicants  is  best  able  to 
operate  on  Channel  11  in  the 
public  interest. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
hearing. 

Networks  cut 
bill  to  pols 
50  per  cent 

The  cost  of  political  cam¬ 
paigning  goes  up  and  up  but 
at  last  It  seems  that  the  leading 
television  networks  are  going  to 
do  something  effective  to  head 
off  the  heavj’  cost  of  political 
air  time. 

The  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  after  its  officials  had 
testified  before  a  Senate  com¬ 
merce  subcommittee  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  announced  that  it 
intends  to  reduce  rates  by  50 
per  cent  for  next  year’s  candi¬ 
dates.  The  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  said  it  would 
lower  its  rates  by  33  and  a 
third  per  cent. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  said  his  network  would 
reduce  political  rates  to  that  of 
the  lowest  paid  by  commercial 
advertisers.  He  explained  that 
this  w’ould  mean  that  a  political 
candidate  wishing  to  purchase 
time  on  the  network  would  pay 
the  lowest  prevailing  rate, 
which  would  be  25  to  50  per 
cent  less  than  now  charged  by 
any  of  the  networks. 

Tv  rates  to  be  reduced 

Julian  Godman,  NBC  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  50  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  his  company  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  allow  would  apply  also 
to  the  five  tv  stations  owned  by 
NBC.  Arrangements  were  being 
worked  out,  he  added,  whereby 
the  reduced  rate  could  be  handed 


Kauffman 
says  print 
ads  healthy 

Print  advertising  is  doing 
well  and  will  do  even  better  as 
problems  pile  up  in  the  tele¬ 
vision  world,  according  to  Jack 
Kauffman,  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  president. 

Speaking  before  some  200 
representatives  of  print  media 
at  the  Fall  Forum  of  The 
Gravure  Technical  Association, 
Kauffman  said:  “I  don’t  know 
of  a  single  major  advertiser 
who  isn’t  reconsidering  his  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  because 
of  the  rising  costs  and  deterior¬ 
ation  of  tv.”  He  said  he  was 
sure  that  “tv  today  is  not  as 
good  as  it  was  last  year;  tv 
next  year  isn’t  going  to  be  as 
good  as  it  is  today.  The  bene- 


down  through  the  195  indepen¬ 
dent  tv  stations  which  are  being 
serviced  by  NBC. 

Goodman  said  NBC  was  also 
planning  to  reduce  political  air 
time  for  1972  presidential  can¬ 
didates. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  coin, 
in  understanding  the  offers,  lies 
in  the  hope  by  the  networks 
that  Congress  will  go  soft  on 
further  regulations,  such  as 
forcing  them  to  give  free  aid 
time — “equal  time” — to  minor 
party  candidates. 

Leonard  H.  Goldenson,  ABC 
president,  said  his  company  had 
already  moved  to  grant  dis¬ 
counts  of  33  and  a  third  for 
spot  political  announcements 
and  that  the  network  reduc- 
ticm  would  be  extended  to  ABC- 
owned  stations.  He  added  that 
ABC  radio  and  tv  stations 
would  also  make  “a  number  of 
time  periods”  available  at  re¬ 
duced  rates  during  future  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  33  and  a  third  per 
cent  reduction,  he  added,  would 
definitely  apply  to  the  1972  top 
political  candidates. 

The  testimony  and  pledges 
came  during  hearings  by  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  Sena¬ 
tor  John  O.  Pastore  (D.,  R.I.) 
on  proposals  to  curb  the  steeply 
rising  costs  of  political  cam¬ 
paigning.  Numerous  groups 
have  suggested  legislation,  but 
the  committee  has  only  one  bill 
before  it — a  measure  that  would 
require  tv  stations  to  cut  the 
cost  of  hour  political  spots  by 
70  per  cent,  and  the  rates  for 
spots  of  five  minutes  or  longer 
by  as  much  as  80  per  cent  for 
congressional  candidates.  The 
bill  has  38  bipartisan  sponsors 
in  the  Senate  and  37  in  the 
House  for  a  companion  measure. 


ficiary  of  this  trend  is  p/inf 

Documenting  his  observa¬ 
tions,  Kauffman  pointer!  ou: 
that: 

— Between  1955  and  1968, 
spot  tv  costs,  excluding  produc-' 
tion,  rose  208  per  cent;  net¬ 
work  tv  costs  increased  126  per 
cent;  and  costs  in  magazines 
rose  by  92  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time,  newspaper  costs  went  up 
only  51  per  cent. 

— In  the  last  five  years,  the 
cost  of  making  a  tv  color  com¬ 
mercial  rose  104  per  cent,  and 
the  cost  for  black-and-white  was 
up  83  per  cent. 

— The  tv  advertisement  is 
facing  tougher  competition.  Be¬ 
tween  1957  and  1968,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  commercial  tv  stations 
has  increased  from  471  to  614, 
while  the  number  of  non-com¬ 
mercial  stations  increased  from 
22  to  136.  The  average  tv  home 
can  now  receive  5.6  channels, 
but  as  the  number  of  channels 
grows,  there  is  no  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  number  of 
homes  viewing  tv. 

— Multi-set  homes  have  more 
than  tripled  in  10  years,  ri.sing 
from  eight  per  cent  in  1958  to 
30  per  cent  in  1968,  further 
fragmenting  the  tv  audience. 

And,  finally,  tv  clutter  has 
reached  a  stage  where  it  can 
only  disrupt  the  viewer’s  con¬ 
centration  and  diminish  his 
attention  to  the  individual  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  message. 

Another  speaker  at  the  for¬ 
um,  Val  E.  Palmer,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Dailf 
News  and  president  of  The 
Gravure  Technical  Association 
pointed  out  that  the  gravure  in¬ 
dustry  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  in  other  print 
media  by  “doubling  the  value  of 
its  product  in  six  short  years 
from  $1  billion  in  1962  to  more 
than  $2  billion  in  1968.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  that  technical 
improvements  would  continue  to 
keep  gravure  as  a  prime  factor 
in  print  advertising  programs. 

• 

In  new  office 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment 
a  division  of  Fairchild  Camen 
and  Instrument  Corporation,  has 
announced  the  transfer  of  ib 
eastern  district  office  from  Kast- 
chester,  N.Y.  to  expanded  <iuar- 
ters  at  the  company’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Plainview,  N.Y. 

The  new  location  will  not  onlj 
provide  increased  space  but,  in 
addition,  will  furnish  direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  company’s  equipment 
demonstration  facilities.  The 
district  office  is  responsible  for 
the  sale  and  service  of  I'air- 
child  Graphic’s  typesetting  and 
electronic  engraving  proluc: 
lines  in  the  thirteen  north<  ast 
ern  states. 


T< 
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Newspaper  Week 
ad  set  by  ITU 

Sharon,  Pa. 

Union  craftsmen,  on  their  own 
time,  set  a  six-column  ad  which 
ran  in  the  Sharon  Herald  as 
their  contribution  to  National 
Newspaper  Week. 

Bearing  the  labels  of  Sharon 
Typographical  Union  No.  351 
and  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union, 
the  ad  was  a  salute  to  National 
Newspaper  Week  “from  the 
union  craftsmen,  who  pridefully 
contribute  their  skills  and  their 
experience  to  the  production  of 
the  Herald.” 

The  ad  continued  that  the 
typographers  and  pressmen  are 
“proud  to  be  a  part  of  the 
American  newspaper  industry.” 


Circulation 


Told  he’d  never  get 
UP,  he  didn’t  hear 


it  u|  Durham,  N.C.  WM 

Somebody  told  Roy  Godley  W I 
the  I  that  only  he  ^ | 

com- 1  could  get  on  welfare.  That  rea- 
loning  might  have  appealed  to 
'  waif  a  of  people.  But  Roy  God- 
a  of  people. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  J  , 

.  Be-  why:  In  1952,  when  he  was  16, 
num-  Roy  dived  off  a  pier  into  what 

tions  he  thought  was  deep  water.  But  ^ 

614,  it  was  only  wai.st  deep.  His  neck  ■* 

-com-  was  broken  and  he  was  para- 
from  lyzed  from  the  neck  down.  After 

home]  months  of  grinding  determina-  - 

inels.  tion  and  endless  patience  he  be- 
nnelgf  gan  to  regain  some  use  of  his 

{)ond-  finger  and  arm  muscles,  but  flHH 

er  of  was  at  least  a  year  before  he 
{ could  feed  himself. 

moni  department.  “They’re  willing  to 

•i.singl  **'****  amputated  help  anyone  who’ll  help  them- 

58  to.  His  right  leg  was  amputated  selves.’’  Helping  himself  is 
rtherjina  move  to  heal  decubitus  ul-  something  Roy  knows  a  lot 
mce.  i  cers,  or  bedsores,  that  plag^ued  about.  Right  after  the  accident 
'  has  him.  He  can  move  his  arms,  ^  friend  of  his,  who  also  was 
t  cas  shoulders  and  head  now',  but  he  partially  _  paralyzed  and  used  a 
con-  still  has  no  sensation  in  his  wheelchair,  suggested  that  a 
1  his  body  from  mid-chestline  down.  ^  mounted  over  Roy’s  bed.  Francis  L.  Dale,  president  and 
il  ad-  Yet  today,  Roy  Godley  of  Practiced  writing  publisher,  saluted  the  adult  city 

Washington,  N.C.,  drives  an  carriers  “for  their  dedication  to 

for-  automobile,  goes  fishing,  loves  “I  couldn’t  even  touch  the  good  service  to  the  reader- 
sinesi  to  barbecue  chicken,  makes  a  bar,”  Roy  recalled.  “I  read  so 
Pailji  home  for  a  wife  and  three  step-  I’d  have  to  hold  a  book  and  turn 
The  daughters,  and  he  and  his  wife  pages.  I  practiced  writing.  Fi- 
iation  drive  110  miles  a  day  between  nally,  using  one  arm  to  help 
re  in-  them  delivering  papers  to  680  lift  the  other  one,  I  was  able 
p^  subscribers  of  the  Washington  to  reach  the  bar.” 
print  Daily  News.  In  the  job  he  has  now,  de- 

lue  of  livering  the  Daily  News,  an  af- 

years  Appear*  in  movie  ternoon  paper,  six  days  a  week. 

A  few’  days  ago  Roy  and  Mrs.  wife  pick  up  their 

t®  «*•  Godley  drove  to  the  Duke  Uni-  papers  about  2  p.m.  and  they’re 
hnical  Medical  Center  where  home  from  their  halves  of  the 

•ae  to  bg  hag  been  a  patient  a  number  110-mile-route  by  about  5:30. 
factor  times  since  his  accident  17  used  to  deliver  them  all 

rams,  yga^g  ago.  This  time,  though,  he  himself,  but  customers  on  the 
didn’t  come  as  a  patient.  He  ®ad  of  the  long^  route  com- 
came  at  the  invitation  of  the  plained  about  their  paper  be- 
division  of  plastic  surgery  *”8  ^ate. 
which  is  putting  together  a 
iment  movie  for  presentation  in  mid- 

imen  October.  The  doctors  wanted  Roy  has  a  helper  who  rides 
n,  has  Roy  in  the  movie.  in  the  back  seat  and  folds  the 

of  ib  Among  other  things  he  dem-  papers.  They  both  toss  out 
Fast-  onatrated  how,  with  the  use  of  papers  or  stuff  delivery  boxes — 
iiuar  heavy  straps,  he  fastens  him-  the  helper  to  customers  on  the 
head-  lelf  to  the  end  of  a  hoist  atop  right  side  and  Roy  to  customers 
Y.  hia  car,  cranks  himself  up  out  on  his  side.  Roy  spends  much  of 
t  only  ®f  his  wheelchair  and  swings  his  day  in  the  car  because  once 
ut,  u  himself  into  driving  position  in  he  is  situated  in  the  seat  it’s 
ict  at-  Ihe  car.  Roy  buys  his  own  cars,  easier  to  have  his  lunch  there 
pment  but  the  State  Department  of  or  do  hia  paper  work  than  to 
Th^  Vocational  Rehabilitation  equip-  get  out  of  the  car  and  into  his 
le  for  P«d  his  with  hand  controls,  wheelchair.  He  does  his  own 
l  air  bought  the  hoist  that’s  mounted  bookkeeping — a  job  that’s  slow 
g  an  w  top  and  bought  his  wheel-  and  difficult  because  his  hands 
chair.  are  deformed  from  the  paralysis 

h' a.5*  “I  really  praise  rehabilita-  — and  he  does  that  in  the  car. 
tion,”  he  said,  referring  to  the  • 
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FIRST  CHARLOHE  BOY  to  win 
Newspaper  Boys  Valor  Award  re¬ 
ceives  his  from  John  S.  Pres¬ 
cott,  general  manager  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  and  the 
Charlotte  Observer.  Steve  Peay, 
12,  who  carries  the  News,  called 
an  ambulance  for  a  sick  cus¬ 
tomer,  possibly  saving  his  life. 


NEW  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
at  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  is  Marvin 
Ogletrae,  who  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  since  1934.  Other  pro¬ 
motions:  Earl  F.  Martin,  to  subur¬ 
ban  circulation  manager,  and 
David  W.  Newman,  to  home  de¬ 
livery  manager. 


Since  1955 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 
BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

NOW  I 

'69  Salesmaster  Jam  Proof 

Capacity:  10”  15”  36" 

From; 


$40.00  $43.00  $52.00 

KEY 

Sunday  to  Daily  change  is  standard 
SIMPLE— REMOVABLE  COIN  CHUTE 
Change  your  selling  price  in  seconds 

TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS,  INC. 

Coin-Trolled  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

11486  Hart  Street  •  North  Hollywood,  California 
Call  us  Collect  (213)  877-7448  •  765-6211  to  place  an  order' 


William  Mathews 
dies  in  Arizona 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

William  R.  Mathews,  editor 
and  publisher,  of  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  Tucson,  died  Oct.  27 
after  a  lonp:  illness.  He  was  76. 

Mr.  Mathews  was  born  in 
Lexington,  Ky.  and  educated  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1917 
with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  in  1919. 

After  a  brief  period  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Morning  Press,  he 
joined  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
as  business  manager. 

Mr.  Mathews  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  World  War  I  and  was 
awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  palm.  During  the  second 
world  war,  he  was  a  corres¬ 
pondent  both  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  and  was  aboard  the 
USS  Missouri  at  the  Japanese 
surrender.  He  was  nationally 
recognized  for  his  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs,  in  which  field  he 
gathered  his  information  by  fre¬ 
quent  first-hand  visits  and  inter¬ 
views  with  prominent  figrures 
throughout  the  world. 

In  1934  Mr.  Mathews  received 
honorable  mention  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  editorial  writing  by 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  Committee, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  School  of  Journalism 
from  1943  to  1956.  He  held 
honorary  degrees  from  Butler 
University  (1957)  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  (1963). 

Although  traditionally  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Mr.  Mathews  broke  fre¬ 
quently  with  both  his  national 
and  state  parties.  His  sharp 
editorial  style  was  directed 
without  favor  against  local, 
state  and  national  political  fig¬ 
ures  whom  he  believed  had  failed 
to  keep  campaign  promises. 

Although  his  editorial  abili¬ 
ties  were  contributed  generously 
to  many  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  and  causes, 
Mr.  Mathews  was  best  known 
throughout  Arizona  during  the 
closing  years  of  life  for  his 
energetic  support  of  a  new 
medical  school  at  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

• 

40-page  directory 

MONTGOMEaiY,  Ala. 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal  published  a  40- 
page  Woman’s  World  Directory, 
listing  all  Montgomery  women’s 
organizations  and  their  current 
officers.  The  section,  compiled 
and  edited  by  Nancy  Martin, 
vromen’s  editor,  also  carried  one- 
column  cuts  of  all  presidents. 


Deaths 

Gordon  Russell  Cobbledick, 
70,  reporter,  sports  writer,  then 
sports  editor  for  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  for  48 
years;  October  2. 

«  4>  * 

Clifford  F.  Hanlen,  76,  re¬ 
tired  (1959)  composing  room 
foreman,  and  staffer  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  for  50  years;  Oct.  3. 

•  •  * 

Edna  Brown  Baker,  80,  re¬ 
porter  and  women’s  editor  of  the 
News  Advertiser,  and  the  World, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  a  histor¬ 
ian  and  member  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Women’s  Press  Club  for  57 
years;  Oct.  6. 

*  *  « 

Roger  Treat,  64,  veteran 
newspaperman,  recently  wire 
editor  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  and  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  Chicago  American, 
Baltimore  News  American  and 
Washington  Post;  Oct.  5 
*  «  • 

Elton  N.  Shunk,  69,  retired 
copy  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Oct.  4. 

«  *  • 

George  H.  Morrison,  25,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  Oct.  3. 

«  *  • 

Arthur  La  Force,  71,  former 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Woonsocket  Call,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  and  retired  (1961)  copy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin;  Oct.  9. 

*  *  • 

Edna  Brown  Baker,  80, 
pioneer  woman  journalist  in 
Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Sept.  29.  She 
began  her  newspaper  career  in 
New  Brunswick  in  1909,  worked 
as  reporter  and  women’s  editor 
on  the  News  Advertiser  and 
later  the  World. 

•  *  * 

John  T.  Doyle,  vicepresident 
of  both  the  Massena  Observer 
and  Northern  New  York  pub¬ 
lishing  companies,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Massena  Ob¬ 
server,  died  unexpectedly  Oc¬ 
tober  6  at  the  age  of  62.  The 
cause  of  death  was  a  rupture  of 
an  aneur>'sm. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Og- 
densburg  Advance  News.  In 
1937  he  joined  the  Observer  as 
ad  manager  and  12  years  later 
was  promoted  to  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  a  member  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  New  York 
Press  Association,  the  New 
York  State  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife  Betty,  whom 
he  married  in  April  of  this  year, 
and  two  daughters. 


‘Fas-Fax’  details 
shown  by  ABC 

“Fas-Fax,”  completely  new 
quick-reference  report  service  on 
circulations  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  will  be  provided  by 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  to  its  members  in  mid- 
November. 

Fas-Fax  will  speed  important 
circulation  and  housing  unit 
data  to  media  buyers  and  other 
users  within  two  weeks  follow¬ 
ing  each  semi-annual  filing  of 
publisher’s  statements. 

The  ABC  Fas-Fax  report  on 
daily  newspapers  will  be  con¬ 
tained  in  two  yellow  paper-cov¬ 
ered  volumes,  one  for  U.S. 
dailies  and  the  other  for  Cana¬ 
dian.  Separately,  under  pink, 
blue  and  green  covers,  similar 
circulation  figures  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  magazines  in  both  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  business  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
and  farm  mag^azines  in  both 
countries. 

By  flipping  the  pages,  the 
latest  audited  circulation  figures 
on  newspapers  and  magazines 
can  be  located  under  alphabetic 
listings.  The  latest  total  of 
each  is  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  total  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Magazines  are  listed,  as  to 
monthly,  bi-monthly,  weekly, 
quarterly  and  other  periods  such 
as  three  times  a  year.  News¬ 
papers  are  listed,  as  to  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  Sunday  and  com¬ 
bined  daily. 

ABC  will  continue  to  produce 
the  publisher’s  statements  and 
audit  reports.  Fas-Fax  will  fill 
the  time  gap  between  producing 
and  distributing  the  more  de¬ 
tailed  reports.  Prototypes  of 
the  forthcoming  Fas-Fax  reports 
were  available  at  the  October 
22-23  meeting  of  ABC  dele¬ 
gates  in  New  York. 

• 

Find  editorial  writer 
dead,  son  in  custody 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

George  F.  Weaks,  64,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Long 
Beach  Independent-Press  Tele¬ 
gram,  was  found  dead  in  his 
home  and  the  writer’s  son, 
George,  Jr.,  35,  was  charged 
with  murder. 

Police  said  they  believed  a 
fireplace  poker  was  the  weapon 
that  killed  Weaks.  The  younger 
Weaks  arrived  home  while  police 
were  there  and  was  taken  into 
custody. 

The  elder  Weaks  joined  the 
Long  Beach  newspapers  in  1946 
and  had  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago 
Daily  News. 


Newspapers  to  play 
non-cyclamate  drive 

Canada  Dry  is  moving  in 
quickly  with  a  new  advertising 
campaign  for  its  citrus-flavored 
soft  drink.  Wink,  a  non-cycla¬ 
mate  product.  The  theme: 
“Great  Taste  Without  Worry," 
was  created  to  tackle  the  con¬ 
troversial  cyclamate  issue  “head- 
on  and  clarify  any  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  the  product," 
according  to  Benjamin  C.  Davis, 
the  company’s  \dcepresident  of 
U.S.  Operations. 

The  campaign  will  be  S]>ear- 
headed  with  lOd-off  coupons  in 
Wink’s  major  market  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Canada  Dry  claims  to  be  the 
first  soft-drink  manufacturer  to 
remove  all  its  cyclamate-cmi- 
tained  products  from  the  market 
and  that  the  diet  drink  line 
comprised  only  six  percent  of 
the  company’s  total  sales. 

The  campaign  comes  on  the 
heels  of  a  recent  Government 
announcement  that  all  soft 
drinks  containing  cyclamates 
must  be  removed  from  grocery 
shelves  by  January  1  of  next 
year. 

• 

Pro  program 
funds  pledged 

Stanford,  Calif. 

A  Ford  Foundation  grant  of 
$1  million  has  been  pledged  to 
^e  Stanford  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalism  Fellowships  program 
providing  funds  for  promising 
young  people  in  the  profession. 

The  award  follows  a  $975,000 
Ford  grant  which  enabled  the 
program  to  begin  on  a  three- 
year  experimental  basis.  As  a 
result  92  men  and  women  from 
newspapers,  news  magazines, 
wire  services,  television  and 
radio  have  studied  here  under 
the  program  and  17  more  are 
participating  during  the  present 
academic  year. 

The  grant  is  conditional  on 
the  receipt  of  an  equal-sized 
sum  from  within  the  communi¬ 
cations  industry,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Kenneth  S.  Pitzer,  Uni¬ 
versity  president. 

Publishing  organizations 
which  already  have  pledged 
support  to  a  permanent  endow¬ 
ment  fund  are  the  Los  Angelet 
Times  and  members  of  the 
Chandler  family,  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press  and  its  editor, 
Howard  Hays,  Jr.;  Newsweek, 
Time,  Reader’s  Digest,  Dow 
Jones,  Copley  Newspapers,  Nev 
York  Times,  Gannett  New;;p*- 
per  Corp.;  Corpus  Chrisd 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal,  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  Van^ 
couver  (B.C.)  Sun. 
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Quite  frequently  E&P  re¬ 
ceives  requests  from  fledglinjj 
cartoonists  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  becoming  a  member 
of  the  elite  cartooning  corps. 
Recently  Tommy  Shulman,  who 
writes  ‘Tips  on  Career  Guid- 
anc<'’  for  the  Bostmi  Record 
American,  answered  similar  re¬ 
quests  in  the  form  of  a  guest 
column,  written  by  Bob  Weber, 
artist-humorist  and  creator  of 
‘Moose’,  a  daily  comic  strip 
syndicated  by  King  Features. 
Weber  wrote : 

Frankly,  there’s  no  more  ex¬ 
citing,  creative  way  to  earn  a 
living  than  being  a  professional 
cartoonist.  I  work  in  my  own 
home,  set  my  own  schedule.  In 
short,  I  exert  a  much  larger 
control  over  my  own  life  than 
most  people,  especially  now-a- 
days,  in  this  complex  world  of 
automation  and  corporate 
identities.  And  to  top  it  off  I  get 
paid  well  for  enjoying  what  I 
do — drawing  funny  pictures — 
work  that  is  always  different, 
always  absorbing. 

Today  the  opportunities  in  the 
cartooning  profession  are  vast 
and  challenging.  Many  more 
publications,  television  studios, 
advertising  agencies  and  greet¬ 
ing  card  companies  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  cartoonist  as  the  best 
approach  to  help  promote  their 
pr^ucts.  Without  a  doubt,  the 
most  lucrative  art  in  cartooning 
is  the  syndicated  comic  strip. 
And  the  surprising  aspect  of 
this  field  is  that  it  is  wide  open. 
Syndicates  are  always  looking 
for  new  strips  and  panels  that 
the  public  can  identify  with. 

Opportunities  limitless 

Whatever  type  of  cartooning 
you  are  interested  in,  you  will 
find  the  opportunities  almost 
limitless.  Naturally,  like  all  cre¬ 
ative  professions,  cartooning  is 
not  easy.  It  takes  talent,  stamina 
and  an  unflinching  faith  in  one’s 
ability  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
unremitting  competition.  It  is 
not  a  profession  for  the  half¬ 
hearted.  It  means  producing 
fresh  ideas  every  week,  regard¬ 
less  of  personal  crisis.  The  car¬ 
toonist’s  life  calls  for  special 
extraordinary  powers  of  con¬ 
centration  and  fortitude. 

As  a  youngster  I  found  that 
drawing  cartoons  was  a  way  to 
nuke  friends  and  gain  prestige 
•mong  my  classmates.  Conse- 
<iuently,  I  drew  cartoons  for 
everything  and  everyone.  You 
could  almost  call  it  a  compulsion 
—a  very  happy  one.  From  kind¬ 
ergarten  through  high  school  my 


explodes 
wide  open 

work  appeared  in  the  school 
paper,  bulletin  boards,  year 
books,  posters,  and  just  about 
everything  that  could  use  a 
“funny  picture.” 

While  knowledge  of  a  variety 
of  subjects  is  a  “must”  for  a 
cartoonist,  a  college  degree  is 
not  essential.  However,  if  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  good  formal  education  by  all 
means  do  so.  The  overall  ex¬ 
perience  of  attending  college 
will  be  very  rewarding.  To  me 
the  most  essential  factor  in  be¬ 
coming  a  cartoonist  is  imagina¬ 
tion — that  somewhat  elusive 
ability  to  see  the  humor  and 
pathos  in  everyday  events  and 
situations.  A  cartoonist  must 
think  of  something  to  say  and 
then  express  it  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  his  drawing  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Fresh  ideas  are  the  main¬ 
stay  of  a  good  cartoonist.  Logic¬ 
ally,  the  process  of  producing 
origrinal  ideas,  week  after  week, 
year  after  year,  is  quite  de¬ 
manding.  To  meet  the  challenge 
most  cartoonists  resort  to  vari¬ 
ous  methods  to  stimulate  their 
mind. 

Guidelines 

Practice  drawing !  Making 
quick  sketches  of  actual  people 
is  probably  the  best  way  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  character  and 
types.  Keep  a  pad  and  pencil 
handy.  Develop  the  habit  of 
using  every  opportunity  to  jot 
down  sketches  on  how  real 
people  act.  Sketching  is  a  fine 
way  to  acquire  drawing  skill  and 
style. 

Study  and  compare  the  work 
of  your  favorite  cartoonists.  An¬ 
alyze  the  way  he  draws  and  con¬ 
structs  his  characters.  Observe 
the  way  he  (or  she)  tells  his 
story  with  the  utmost  simplicity. 
How  he  achieved  his  effect 
through  the  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion  and  exaggeration. 

Fortunately,  my  background 


BOB  WEBER 


for  becoming  a  cartoonist  was 
ideal.  In  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
where  I  grew  up  with  five 
brothers  and  two  sisters,  the 
frenzied  activity  of  such  a  large 
family  provided  me  with  a  lot 
of  comic  situations  and  charac¬ 
ters — all  of  which  are  por¬ 
trayed,  to  a  large  extent,  in  my 
comic  strip,  ‘Moose.’ 

Throughout  this  dialogue  I’ve 
tried  to  define  some  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  necessary  to  become  a 
cartoonist.  There  is  one  last 
suggestion  I  would  like  to  make. 
You  must  want  to  be  a  cartoon¬ 
ist  more  than  anything  else  In 
the  world.  With  this  attitude, 
plus  talent,  education  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  you  will  find  cartoon¬ 
ing  a  relatively  free  way  of  life. 
What  more  can  I  say  except, 
“See  you  in  the  funnies!” 

Thousands  see  photos 
at  Fort  Lauderdale 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

More  than  3,000  shoppers  a 
day  viewed  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
News  and  Sun-Sentinel  news¬ 
paper  photo  exhibit.  Eleven 
staffers  displayed  more  than  700 
photographs,  in  black  and  white 
and  color,  along  a  quarter  mile 
of  walk  area  in  the  enclosed 
westside  Ft.  Lauderdale  shop¬ 
ping  center.  It  was  a  Newspaper 
Week  promotion. 
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Tribune  paper  firm 
battles  pollution 


Washington 

Robert  M.  Schmon,  president 
of  Ontario  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  Tribune 
Company  (Chicago),  detailed 
the  company’s  successes  and 
problems  with  its  anti-pollution 
program  that  began  in  1935. 

Addressing  a  two-day  national 
conference  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  water  pollution  abate¬ 
ment,  Schmon  represented  a 
concern  which  uses  as  much 
water  as  a  city  of  300,000 
people. 

Schmon  noted  that  his  com¬ 
pany  had  just  announced  a  2- 
year,  5  million  dollar  program 
over  two  years  which,  it  is 
hoped,  would  succeed  in  the 
removal  of  85  per  cent  of  the 
two  types  of  waste  involved  in 
paper  making.  He  added  that 
the  company  is  performing  re¬ 
search  into  a  process  to  re¬ 
cover  reusable  chemicals  from 
this  program  which  would  re¬ 
duce  its  operating  costs  to  a 
break-even  point.  Reaching  this 
point,  he  said  would  require  at 
least  an  additional  3  million 
dollars. 

Since  1935,  Schmon  said, 
Ontario  Paper  Company  has 
spent  millions  of  dollars  seek¬ 
ing  not  only  to  curb  pollution 
but  also  to  develop  profitable 
by-products  from  effluents. 
Among  the  products  developed 
and  marketed  successfully  are 
ethyl  alcohol  and  synthetic 
vanilla,  he  said. 

No  panacea 

The  fact  that  specific  pollu¬ 
tion  problems  in  his  company’s 
two  paper  mills  are  “poles 
apart,’’  Schmon  said,  is  an  in¬ 
dication  that  “there  is  no  pana¬ 
cea  for  water  pollution.” 

“Solutions  must  be  tailor- 
made  for  each  mill,”  he  said. 
“This  means  money — lots  of  it. 
It  also  means  time  to  develop 
and  put  into  effect  the  right 
treatment  at  the  right  place.  In 
spite  of  many  significant  ac¬ 
complishments,  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go.” 

Schmon  emphasized  that 
since  all  of  society  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  water  pollution,  all  of 
society  has  a  responsibility  to 
oveicome  it  and  that  the  finger 
of  blame  should  not  be  pointed 
at  industry,  government,  or  the 
public  alone. 

Schmon  noted  that  public 
pressure  for  higher  water  quali¬ 
ty  standards  is  growing  rapidly 
but  that  the  cost  of  further  im¬ 
provement  in  treatment  of  ef¬ 


fluents  also  will  sharply  in¬ 
crease. 

He  suggested  that  industry 
must  look  for  major  break¬ 
throughs  but  that,  even  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  that,  ‘We  must  hit  the 
problem  now,  recognizing  that 
some  of  the  large  investment  we 
have  in  plant  and  equipment 
may  have  to  be  scrapped.” 

Favors  government  help 

To  reduce  the  impact  of  that 
spending,  Schmon  spoke  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  variety  of  financial  in¬ 
centives  that  governments  could 
provide  and  cautioned  against 
“pushing  industry  into  unnec¬ 
essary  expenditures  in  the  un¬ 
derstandable  haste  to  control 
pollution.” 

He  called  for  public  under- 
•standing  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  sincere  efforts  by  in¬ 
dustry  to  develop  effective  pol¬ 
lution  controls  and  said: 

“What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  the  different  situations  fac¬ 
ing  each  plant  should  be  rec- 

Stars  and  Stripes 
appoints  a  new 
editor-in-chief 

Honolulu 

The  Army  has  announced  that 
Col.  William  V.  Koch  will  be 
the  new  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Pacific  edition  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  serviceman’s  news¬ 
paper  published  at  Tokyo  and 
distributed  among  troops  of  the 
Pacific  command,  including 
those  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  editor-in-chief  post  was 
to  have  gone  to  Col.  James 
Campbell  last  January,  but  the 
assignment  was  cancelled  by 
the  Pentagon  (E&P,  Oct-  18) 
after  Campbell  had  made  criti¬ 
cal  remarks  about  the  quality 
of  war  news  reporting  in  the 
newspaper. 

In  a  speech  he  was  to  have 
made  to  military  information 
officers  last  September,  Camp¬ 
bell  labeled  some  of  the  news  re¬ 
ports  “treason,”  and  said  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  edition  was 
earning  the  title  among  U.S. 
troops  of  “the  Hanoi  Herald.” 

Acting  editor-in-chief.  Air 
Force  Lt.  Col.  Jesse  F.  Town¬ 
send,  will  remain  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  edition  as  deputy  editor- 
in-chief.  The  paper  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  over  250,000. 
Koch,  a  former  Green  Beret  of¬ 
ficer,  will  assume  the  editorship 
later  this  year,  the  Army  said. 


ognized  and  that  blanket  and 
inflexible  directives  and  regu¬ 
lations  should  not  be  imposed. 
It  would  be  illogical  to  insist 
on  treatment  [of  water]  just 
for  treatment’s  sake.” 

• 

Guild  seeking 
$20,000  a  year 
at  Wash.  Post 

Washington 

With  the  slogan  “$20,000  a 
year  NOW”  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild  is 
entering  bargaining  negotiations 
with  the  Washington  Post.  The 
$20,000  a  year  would  mean  a 
weekly  salary  of  $385  for  ex¬ 
perienced  employees  in  key  clas¬ 
sifications. 

Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  said  that  the  figure 
was  not  “preposterous”.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  1969  dollars  and  the 
state  of  national  productivity, 
Perlik  said,  the  $385  figure  is 
just  a  few  dollars  more  per  week 
than  the  Guild’s  $100  wage  goal 
in  1946. 

Perlik  said  that  the  Post 
could  well  afford  to  become  the 
first  paper  to  provide  its  ex¬ 
perienced  employees  in  key  clas¬ 
sifications  with  a  $20,000  per 
year  salary.  He  said  that  the 
Post  was  “suffering  an  embar¬ 
rassment  of  riches”  which 
should  be  shared  with  its  em¬ 
ployees. 

“The  Post  is  so  profitable  for 
its  owners  that  they  were  able 
to  purchase  Newsweek  magazine 
some  years  ago,  and  in  the  past 
year  have  added  to  their  media 
properties  by  buying  radio  and 
tv  stations  in  Miami  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,”  Perlik  said,  noting  that 
the  newspaper  already  owns 
radio  rfnd  tv  stations  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Perlik  said  that  the  ANG 
would  stand  firmly  behind  the 
Washington-Baltimore  Guild  in 
its  drive  for  $20,000  per  year. 

• 

Director  named 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Ron  M.  Jackson  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  new  position  of 
corporate  director  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation, 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Warren  J.  Bowles,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  industrial 
relations. 

In  his  new  post,  Jackson  is 
responsible  for  the  development 
and  administration  of  compen¬ 
sation  policies  for  all  employees 
of  the  lO-division  electronics 
corporation. 

Jackson  joined  Fairchild  in 
June,  1969. 
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Creative  people 
are  crux  of  good 
ads,  Chin  says 

Los  Angkles 

“The  importance  of  getting 
along  with  your  creative  people 
is  really  the  name  of  the  game 
if  you  want  outstanding  adver¬ 
tising — and  truly  effective  ad¬ 
vertising  can  make  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  betw’een  mediocre  sales 
and  a  fantastic  success  story.” 
Thus  advised  Theodore  Chin, 
vicepresident  and  account  super¬ 
visor  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  at  a 
recent  luncheon  meeting  of  the  | 
Los  Angeles  Women’s  Advertis-  j 
ing  Club.  I 

“Like  it  or  not,”  he  went  on,  I 
“creative  people  have  a  built-in  j 
suspicion  that  all  account  peo-  I 
pie  are  really  on  the  client’s 
side.  This  may  not  be  true,  but 
this  is  the  way  your  copywriters  I 
and  art  directors  feel  instinctive-  I 
ly,”  he  said.  “They  feel  that  ac-  I 
count  people  wdll  practically  do  j 
anything  they  can  to  hold  onto 
an  account — even  if  it  means 
taking  sides  with  the  client 
against  them.” 

“This,”  he  said,  “is  a  disas¬ 
trous  way  of  doing  business.” 

His  admonition  to  his  audi¬ 
ence  to  “defend  your  creative 
people’s  work”  was  one  of  a 
series  of  hints  to  account  people 
on  getting  along  with  their  cre¬ 
ative  counterparts. 

Other  suggestions  were : 

•  Be  honest  with  them — “Cre¬ 
ative  people  really  want  your 
opinion  as  long  as  it’s  an  objec¬ 
tive,  well-founded,  honest  one.  If 
you  really  don’t  know  or  really 
have  an  opinion,  be  honest  and 
say  so.” 

•  Provide  them  with  informa¬ 
tion — “A  good  account  man 
knows  that  the  copywriter  and 
art  director  can’t  ever  know 
everything  about  a  client’s  prod¬ 
uct. 

•  Give  them  creative  freedom 
— “The  essence  of  creativity  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  giving  i)eo- 
ple  the  freedom  to  choose  their 
own  method  of  finding  solutions 
as  long  as  it’s  within  the  ap¬ 
proved  copy  strategy.” 

•  Provide  recognition  for  their 
creativity — “The  creative  super¬ 
visor  who  steals  the  credit  from 
his  writers,  the  executive  art  di¬ 
rector  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  brilliant  layout  his 
young  art  guy  created,  the  ac¬ 
count  man  who  gets  confused 
about  who  really  should  get  the 
recognition  for  an  exciting  copy 
campaign — probably  the  worst 
feeling  a  creative  person  can 
have  is  that  someone  else  got 
the  credit  for  what  he  did  .  .  • 
Unfortunately,  this  happens  all 
too  often.” 

LISHER  for  November  1,  1969 
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Strive  for  accuracy,  publisher  demands 


F'‘llowing  is  a  talk  by  James 
R.  Doran,  executive  editor  of 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News, 
which  Mr.  Doran  made  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  Harrisburg. 

Tlie  shadows  of  discontent  are 
a  deep  purple  and  growing  deep¬ 
er  with  each  passing  day.  You 
saw  it  manifested  in  incidents 
at  Fort  Dix,  in  Chicago,  in  Viet¬ 
nam  Moratorium  Day,  We  have 
seen  it  grow  from  the  spitball 
to  the  bullet  and  ballbat  variety. 
The  dissidents  are  having  their 
day. 

But  mark  this:  these  are  not 
all  playpen  revolutionaries,  the 
loudmouths  who  profess  to  see 
some  social  nirvana  beckoning  at 
the  end  of  a  trail  of  brutal  con¬ 
frontation.  A  lot  of  these  trouble 
makers  are  young  people  who 
grew  up  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
jungles  of  wealthy  suburbs, 
where  they  had  knockdown 
brawls  with  their  baby  sitters, 
which  they  probably  lost. 

And  how'  do  most  young  peo¬ 
ple,  college  students  and  others 
look  at  these  infantile  new  left¬ 
ists:  As  noisy  bores  and  suicidal 
loonies. 

There  are  millions  of  young 
people  in  our  world  today  who 
want  change:  something  better 
thsn  our  generation  inherited — 
a  world  in  chaos  that  we  didn’t 
have  the  guts  to  change  or  even 
attempt  to  change.  We  joined 
the  mob  with  dollar  signs  for 
eyes  and  sailed  off  into  the  sun¬ 
set  of  crass  commercialism.  They 
want  something  better — a  world 
in  which  humanity  looms  as  the 
golden  pot  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  They  want  peace,  an 
end  to  man’s  scramble  for  w'eap- 
ons  with  which  to  obliterate  or 
incinerate  the  human  race. 

They  w’ant  our  once  clean 
world  to  be  clean  again.  They 
I  recognize,  as  some  politicians 
I  don’t,  that  the  ability  of  a  ris¬ 
ing  population  to  pollute  our 
I  great  natural  resources  can  not 
be  met  by  sporadic  local  effort. 

[  Our  great  lakes  and  great 
streams  straddle  state  lines,  and 
1  it  will  take  interaction  to  solve 
Ae  problems.  Take  Lake  Erie: 
it  would  take  action  by  eight 
states  and  a  foreign  country  to 
bring  it  back  to  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  It  would  take  action  by 
24  states  to  prevent  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  which  the  Indians  called 
die  father  of  waters,  from  turn¬ 
ing  into  the  father  of  sewers. 

Have  small  faith 

They  want  the  skies  detoxi¬ 
fied,  too.  And  that  will  take 
strong  action  from  ail  sources 
of  government,  a  thing  our 


young  people  have  small  hope 
of  achieving  because  they  have 
small  faith  in  government. 

They  want  non-polluted  poli¬ 
tics,  too.  They’re  tired  of  wheel¬ 
er  dealers  playing  the  “you 
scratch  my  back  and  I’ll  scratch 
yours’’  game.  They  want  integ¬ 
rity,  honesty  in  government,  and 
they  feel  they’re  not  getting  it. 
They  have  plenty  of  company 
among  the  over  thirty  crowd, 
dead  or  alive. 

They  feel  it  is  high  time  to 
look  beyond  the  high  wall  of 
noble  rhetoric  to  view  the  shab¬ 
by  realities  of  American  involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam,  which  has 
drained  off  so  many  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries. 

They’re  sick  and  tired  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  media — press,  tv  and 
radio — tar  them  all  with  the 
same  brush,  and  they  have  rea¬ 
son  to  be.  They’re  not  all  hip¬ 
pies,  yippies  and  yappies. 
They’re  young  people  with  a 
sense  of  humanity,  who  want  to 
do  something  to  make  their 
world  and  the  world  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  they  hope  to  sire  a  better 
world  than  we  have  known  since 
the  beginning  of  time. 

What  can  we  do?  Plenty.  We 
can  start  by  changing  the  moss- 
backed  word  objective  to  honest. 
We  can  do  as  Charley  Rowe, 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press  managing  editors  told  his 
association  to  do:  “Strive  hard¬ 
er  to  make  certain  that  our  stor¬ 
ies  are  accurate  and  complete, 
our  headlines  precise,  our  han¬ 
dling  of  stories  and  their  dis¬ 
play  fair.’’ 

In  a  recent  study  of  53  editors, 
public  officials  and  community 
leaders,  a  majority  cited  in¬ 
stances  of  editorial  prejudice  in 
placement  and  len^h  of  news 
stories,  misleading  headlines  and 
over-attention  to  sensational 
news  of  violence. 

And  we  all  know  we’re  guilty. 
If  w’e  didn’t  think  so,  why  then 
should  we  be  here  today  exam¬ 
ining  the  subject. 

Created  monsleria 

We  know  we’ve  created  Frank¬ 
enstein  monsters  and  then 
equated  every  young  peace 
marcher  or  advocate  of  change 
in  education  with  the  mon.sters. 

We  and  the  wire  services  have 
been  guilty  of  sliding  into  shal¬ 
low  phrase  making  which  fre¬ 
quently  is  a  show  of  bad  man¬ 
ners.  At  a  peace  march  in  New 
York  (and  it’s  happened  other 
places,  too)  the  services  referred 
to  the  marchers  as  “bearded 
beatniks,’’  which  a  few  were, 
but  most  were  not.  They  added 
insult  to  injury  by  referring  to 
Jeannette  Rankin  as  “the  coun¬ 


try’s  oldest  hippy,”  or  “Queen 
of  the  hippies.”  The  phrases 
bore  no  relation  to  the  facts  and 
should  not  be  excused  on  the 
grounds  of  colorful  or  lively 
writing.  They  were  bad  manners 
and  worse. 

Is  it  any  wonder  these  young 
people  start  screaming  at  us: 
Why  don’t  you  tell  the  truth? 

As  the  shadows  of  dissent 
have  deepened,  we  have  slipped 
deeper  into  the  morass  of  care¬ 
lessness,  or  just  plain  cussed¬ 
ness.  It’s  time  we  stood  back  and 
took  a  good  look  at  ourselves. 
The  people  we  are  offending  are 
the  people  of  our  future,  too. 
And  if  we  want  to  be  around  to 
see  what  kind  of  a  world  they 
make,  and  report  it,  we’d  better 
get  with  it. 

If  we  don’t  we’re  going  to  be 
like  the  coed  of  whom  the  dean 
asked : 

Why  did  you  come  to  college? 

Her  answer:  I  came  to  be 
went  with — but  I  ain’t  yet. 


Photographer  cleared 

Chicago 

Duane  Hall,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  photographer  arrested 
during  recent  street  demonstra¬ 
tions,  has  been  cleared  of 
charges  of  battery  and  inter¬ 
fering  with  police.  The  state’s 
attorney’s  office,  in  dropping 
the  charges,  said  it  did  not  feel 
they  were  serious. 


140  years  old 

(Continued  from  page  S9) 


one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
country  when  he  bought  the  In¬ 
quirer. 

He  pushed  the  circulation  back 
up  to  what  it  once  had  been,  but 
became  involved  in  questionable 
ethics  when  he  was  tried  and 
sentenced  in  1940  to  serve  three 
years  in  prison  for  income  tax 
evasion.  He  served  less  than  two 
years  and  died  July  20,  1942, 
about  a  month  after  he  had  been 
paroled. 

His  son  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
now  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  Jame’s,  became  editor  and 
publisher  in  1942. 

The  younger  Annenberg  had 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
newspaper,  and  added  the  after¬ 
noon  Daily  News  to  his  proper¬ 
ties  in  1957.  A  tabloid  specializ¬ 
ing  in  crime,  the  Daily  News 
had  gone  city-wide  with  home 
delivery  the  previous  year,  after 
building  contractor  Matthew  H. 
McCloskey  put  money  into  the 
paper.  It  gave  Philadelphia  a 
third  newspaper  for  the  first 
time  in  ten  years,  following  the 
demise  of  J.  David  Stern’s 
Record  in  1947. 

The  Bulletin,  the  independent 
afternoon  newspaper,  has  a 
daily  circulation  of  more  than 
650,000,  and  a  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  700,000. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


A!VN0UN(3':MENTS 
Appraisers— J'.onsullants 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


APPRAISAt.S  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX.  |  ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
partntrahip,  loan  and  inauranca  pur-  that  buya  tho  nawapapar — it’a  tha  par- 
poaaa.  Sanaibla  faaa.  Brochura.  M.  R.  aonality  and  ability  of  tha  buyar.  Thia 
Krahbiei.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kana.  67654.  i  ia  why  wa  inaiat  on  paraonal  contact 

aallins. 

- - - - -  LBN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Business  Opptntunities  Box  189,  Mount  Piaaaant,  Mich.  48868 

[start  OFFSET  PAPER  or  ahoppar  A^SOCTATES^ 

!  with  our  equipmant  on  rent-leaae  bnaia  ;  o a TjSg ’’’lERvTctS  "SlANAr^FM^ 
if  you  hava  know-how  and  modeat  SERVIC^.  MANAGEMENT 

capiUl.  NAPSCO,  Berlin.  Wiac..  and  ‘J/  S.  Panama  St.  PjO.  7267 

j  18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y,  10010.  |  Mont*omary.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

I  WANTED:  GOOD  AD  MAN.  2.5-45,  j  VERNON  V.  PAINE 

with  aome  newa  knowledge,  or  newa-  |  Daily  i>apara— Nation-wida  aarvica 
man  who  likes  to  sell,  to  become  full  i  305  Taylor  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 
partner  in  Florida  publication.  (Jrowth  , 

area.  82.000  caah  inveatment.  but  thia  '  The  DIAL  Agency  1503  Nazareth,  Kal- 
;  ia  aecondary  to  paat  performance  rec-  amaxoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  849-7422. 

;  ord  and  preaent  ambition  to  builil  i  ■■  America',  No.  1  Newapaiter  Broker." 

I  somethinK  of  value.  Join  onset  plant  — 

;  publiaher.  Box  1770.  Editor  &  Pub-  MATTHEW  CDMPANY 

iiaher.  Conduct,  profeaaional.  confidential  ne- 

!  _  _ _ _ _ _ _  gotiationa  for  aala  and  purchaaa  of 

D  f  I  higheat  quality  daiiy  and  waakiy  newa- 

Netespaper  Brokers  paper,  in  tha  country.  Before  you  con- 

•" — - ■  •  .idei.  .(1.  or  purchaaa  of  a  property. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  tranafer  of  newa-  you  ahould  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day- 
I  paper  propertlea  —  aale  or  purchaae.  \  time:  (AG  813)  7733-8053  nighta:  or 
Dixie  Newapapera.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gada-  I  write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach, 

I  den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  546-3367.  i  Florida  83515.  No  obligation,  of  couraa. 
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MACl 


COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY— LA.  Grou 
t60H;  tl2.6M  down;  offset  produced. 
Newspaper  Ser.  Co.,  216  Curtis  St.,  Jen¬ 
nings.  La.  70646.  Ph:  (318  )  824-0476. 


CHART  AREA  7  DAILY 

County-seat;  4-year  collese  city;  $40,- 
000  retail  sales;  rood  plant;  rro^ng 
city;  6,000  circulation.  Terms:  $79,000 
now — $79,000  in  12  months — $41,000  in 
24  months  -t-  rerular  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Full  price  $700,000.  Please  in¬ 
clude  financial  qualifications.  Hurry  for 
this  one  I 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Blcr., 

2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806 


SUBURBAN  PROPERTIES 
We  have  several  newspaper  group  situa¬ 
tions  available.  Write  fully  and  tell  us 
your  needs.  State  finances. 

J.  N.  WELLS  ft  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 


TWO  WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  ex¬ 
clusive  weekly  newsi>apers;  modem  off¬ 
set  plant  with  3-anit  press;  sound  farm 
area.  Earning  $67,000;  only  $90,000 
down.  Joe.  A.  Snyder,  Newsi>aper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ansiheim,  Calif. 
—93806. 


NEAT,  WELHX)CATED  Western 
Washington  exclusive  weekly.  Offset. 
Price  $35,000  with  down  payment  of 
$9,000  required.  Harris  Ellsworth, 
Broker,  Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oreg. — 
97470. 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  lovely  small  N. 
C.  community.  Ideal  for  husband/wife. 
$25,000  cash  or  mostly  cash.  Box  1804, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  CALIF,  EX(n^USIVE 
weekly,  top  letterpress  shop;  offset 
press  available  in  county  for  press 
work  If  new  owner  wants  offset.  This 
prize-winning  paper  Is  located  in  fine 
climate,  isolated  from  nearest  nesrspa- 
per  and  available  for  $22,000  down. 
Jos.  A.  Snyder  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ansiheim,  Calif.— 
92806. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER— Small,  isolated, 
letterpress:  Northern  Calif.  Mel  Ho- 
dell.  Broker,  1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland, 
Calif.  (714)  982-1595. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
exceptional,  young,  aggressive  news¬ 
paperman  who  really  wants  to  make 
his  fortune.  Large  offset  weekly  printed 
in  central  plant  grossing  $100,000  an¬ 
nually  in  sixth  largest  city  in  Illinois. 
No  real  estate  to  buy.  Owner  burdened 
with  other  unrelated  business  interests 
and  must  sell.  Box  1802,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  WfEEKLY  in  Northern 
California.  $12,000  down :  letterpress; 
profitable;  ideal  climate.  Send  financial 
references  first  letter.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
NewQ>aper  Bkr.,  2234  E  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 


NETS  $15.000 — Exclusive  Midwest 
weekly.  Owners  want  to  retire:  will 
sell  for  30'!^  under  gross.  $15,000  down. 
Larry  Towe  Agency.  472  Fletcher. 
Winter  Park,  Fla. — 82789. 


NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY— Gross  $73M. 
Price  $50,000  with  $1SM  down.  Sellers 
A  Hogue.  1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Az.— 85201. 


LEHTERPRESS  WEEKLY  and  job 
shop  in  Northern  Wise.,  grossing  over 
$30M-a-year  and  growing.  Ideal  setup 
for  family.  Attractively  priced  for 
quick  sale  to  qualified  buyer.  Home 
also  available.  Write  P.O.  Box  76, 
Cadott,  Wise.— 54727. 


DAILY— $75,000  DOWN 
(Chart  Area  6) 

10  years  rapid  growth  just  beginning. 
Good  Rotary  letterpress  plant.  Re¬ 
quires  aggressive,  well-financed  indi¬ 
vidual  or  group,  who  can  appreciate 
future.  Financial  rsferences  vital. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Bkr., 

2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim,  (jalif. — 9280$ 


“THE  BEGINNING"— America’s  most 
suppressed  novel.  Find  out  why  and 
judge  for  yourself.  $4.60  iiostpaid. 
Surfside  Book  Mart,  Box  189,  G^oa, 
Fla.— 32922. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Correspondents 

PRESS  RELEIASEIS — Let  us  cover 
Washington  for  you.  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  news  releases  from  ALL  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  mailed  out  of  town 
daily — only  $25/month  plus  postage. 
CHITTENDEN  PRESS  SERVICE.  1067 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D. 
C.— 20004.  (202)  737-4434. 


Features  Available 


“EDUCATION  AS  I  VIEW  IT’— By 
Dr.  John  W.  Gilbaugh,  veteran  edu¬ 
cator,  columnist,  author  .  .  .  recognized 
authority  on  elementary,  secondary  and 
higher  education  .  .  .  has  original, 
fresh  features  running  weekly  in  U.S. 
newspapers.  100  clients.  Samples.  Box 
1709,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


“STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS’’— weekly ; 
daily :  color  comics — %  and  %  I>age, 
tabloid.  Hix  Features,  Box  1788,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. — 90028. 


Score  a  beat  with  NEWSBEIATI  Top 
ideas  for  the  enterpriser!  Usable 
samples — $2.  Newsfeatures  Associates, 
1312  Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 63122. 


“FOOLS,  DEVILS  and  MADMEN"  — 
Provocative  personal  daily  column.  For 
sample  releases,  write  Box  1263,  Elditor 
ft  Publisher. 


Fillers 


ETVB  COLUMNS  a  week.  Repros,  too. 
Sample  Free.  SNAPPY  FILLERS,  610 
Wataga  Dr.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUfXING 
Elxpert  Service— World  Wids 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


JUSTOWRITERS— Largs  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-laass,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPS(X>,  B^lin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


MODEL  613  PHOTON  in  axosllent 
working  condition.  Recently  modified  for 
higher  speed  operation.  $16,000.  Also 
six  ATF  typesetters  $1,000  each.  For 
further  information  call  or  write  Mr. 
Heran,  The  Daily  Commercial,  P.O. 
Drawer  7,  Leesburg,  E3a. — 32748.  (AC 
904)  787-4616. 


ALL  MODELS 
Linotypes— Intertypea — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESIRfTA’nVBS 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


JUSTOWRITEXS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  E7exowriters — Input  units 
for  computers,  FHN  Business  Products, 
1600  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


PHOTON  200B— Four  new  Friden 
8201  Keyboards,  Cheshire  Mailing  Ma¬ 
chine,  Universal  head  Cheshire  %  Fold 
attachment.  Loss  of  our  daily  newepa- 
per  makes  equipment  surplus.  Clarity 
Publishing,  Ine.,  76  Champlain  St., 
Albany.  N.  Y.— 12204.  Call  (618)  466- 
4691,  Mr.  Clemente. 


FOR  SALE! — Intertype,  model  G-4,  S# 
16661,  4-pocket  mold  disk.  Solid  8  and 
10-pt.  molds,  recessed  18  and  24-pt. 
molds.  Two  90  channel  full  magazines, 
four  72  channel  splits.  Mohr  saw.  In¬ 
tertype  Universal  Autospacer,  electric 
pot  220-volt,  Margach  metal  feeder. 
Good  shape  and  priced  to  move.  At¬ 
tleboro  Sen,  Attleboro.  Mass. — 02703. 

Ph:  (617)  222-7000. 


FOUR  HAMILTON  SPACEIMAKER 
AD  FRAMES  FOR  SALE. 

Work  Surface  30''x28’’  with  lead  and 
slug,  rack,  also  material  storage  in 
cabinet  body. 

FOUR  HAMILTON  AD  ASSEMBLY 
CABINETS. 

36’'x36'’.  Top  has  lead  and  slug 
storage  from  4  picas.  E!ach  has  22 
draws  in  the  back. 

ONE  HAMILTON  AD  ASSEMBLY 
CABINET. 

36''x83%‘'.  Top  has  lead  and  slug 
storage,  also  material  storage  and 
10  shelves  in  front  cabinet  body. 
ONE  HAMILTON  AD  ASSEMBLY 
CABINET. 

3e’’x33^".  Top  has  lead  and  slug 
storage.  Base  has  22  draws  in  back. 
TWO  MORRISON  SAWS  with  foot 
switches. 

ONE  ROUSE  VERTICAL  ROTARY 
MITERER  serial  no.  M668  wit  base 
cabinet. 

ONE  HAMILTON  DOUBLE  ’HESt 
WALL  CABINET  with  48  draws  in 
two  tiers.  Top  has  full  length  shslf. 
RETPREX  REPRO  PROOF  PRESS 
FULL  PAGE  with  hand  operated 
cylinder  and  galley  thickness  bed¬ 
plate,  automatic  inking  and  washup, 
also  positive  lockup  bar.  4  years  old. 
MODEL  36— S#  66663;  Year  1964;  4 
Manaine — 72-90 ;  6  Pocket  Mold 

Disk;  Mohr  Saw ;  Hydraquadder; 
Blower. 

MODEK,  85— S#  69126:  Year  1949:  4 
Magazine— 72-90:  6  Pocket  Mold 

Disk;  Mohr  Saw;  Hydraquadder; 
Blower. 

MODEL  32— S#  64901;  Year  1941;  4- 
90  Channel  Magazine;  4-34  Channel 
Auxiliary;  Mohr  Saw ;  6  Pocket  Mold 
Disk — (24  ems). 

MONARCH— S#  82216:  Year  1961;  2 
Magazine;  Adantor-Keyboard ;  4—30 
em  Molds;  Fairchild  ITS  Unit;  Star 
Quadder. 

MODER.  S— S#  61817;  Year  1937;  3 
Magazine ;  3  Molds. 

MODEL  8— S#  49622;  Year  1934;  2 
Magazine;  Molds;  Fairchild  Unit. 
MODEL  81— S#  66713;  Year  1943; 


MONARCH  INTERTYPE,  Fairchild 
TTS,  Star  Quadder,  S#  32200 
TWO  ELEKTRONS,  Mixer,  4  Maga¬ 
zines,  Hydraquadder,  Fairchild  TTS, 
S#’s.  72000 

MODEL  C-4  INTERTYPE,  S#  J6982. 
2  magazines.  Standard  TTS  unit,  .Shall, 
stall  mat  detector.  Star  Selertamat 
quadder  (F),  electric  pot  and  feeder. 
MODEL  C-4  INTERTYPE,  S#  28393. 
1  magazine.  Standard  TTS  unit,  .ShaS- 
stall  mat  detector.  Star  Selectamat 
quadder,  (F)  electric  pot  and  feeder. 
MODEL  C-4  INTERTYPE.  S#  25800, 
electric  pot,  quadder,  saw,  blower. 
Monomelt  feed,  6  mold  disk, 

MODEL  F-4  INTERTYPE.  S#  .30865, 
electric  pot,  quadder,  saw,  blower, 
feeder. 

HOE  Monarch  Mat  Roller  No.  2 
UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
LYNDHURST,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


Mis 


WHY  OFFSET?  You  can  mat  85-100 
line  zincs  with  jm. Duralumin  Base. 
Jack  Moore.  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 4  4  254. 


Magazine;  6  Molds — (24  ems)  ;  Mohr 
Saw;  Blower. 

MODEL  8— S#  65900;  Year  1948;  2 
ICagakine;  4  Molds;  Blower ;  Fair- 
child  Unit. 

Contact:  Gilbert  R.  Rowland 
’THE  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
867  Orange  St., 

New  Haven.  Conn.— 06608 


L.  ft  B.  HEIAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLE.S 
are  in  use  all  over  the  U.S.  and  foreign 
countries.  "Ask  the  man  who  uses 
them.”  $111.60  to  $128.70.  None  better 
at  any  price.  Write  for  literature. 

L.  ft  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
320  Church  St.,  Elkin,  N.C.  28621 
World's  largest  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
(AC  919)  836-2879 


MODEL  6  METEOR  LINOTYPE.  S# 
71466,  TTS  adapted  keyboard,  TTS  op¬ 
erating  unit,  Shaffatall  mat  detector, 
electric  safeties,  metal  feeder,  alter¬ 
nating  casting,  2-straight  matter  molds, 
4-pocket  disc,  mold  cooling  blower, 
font  of  8-264  Corona  mats  and  banda 
Must  move  from  building.  $7,000  oor 
floor.  Jack  Terry,  Mount  Ayr,  Iowa 
(516)  464-2440. 


Mailroom  Equipment 


6-STATION  DEXTER  (M-G-D) 
INSERTING  MACHINE 
Complete  with  AC  motors 
(only  6  years  use) 

In  eoccellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCnA’TBS 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  17,  N.Y.  OX-7-4514 


CHEISHIRE  Mailing  Machine.  Univera 
al  head  Cheshire  Va  fold  attachin«t 
Loss  of  our  dally  newspaper  makw 
this  equipment  surplus.  Clarity  Pub 
lishing,  Inc.,  75  CJhamplain  St.,  Al¬ 
bany.  N.Y.— 12204.  Call  (618  )  445- 
4591,  Mr.  Clemente. 


Material  For  Sale 


LINOFILM  EJQUIPMENT:  1  high¬ 
speed  Linoflim  photo  unit  and  1  Lino- 
film  keyboard.  Available  late  Oct., 
early  Nov.  Write:  Valley  Pub.  0>.. 
P.O.  Box  136.  Kent,  Wash.— 98081  ;  or 
call  (206)  862-3434.  Kent.  Wash. 


JUSTAPE  JR.  SYSTEM,  S#5036,  in- 
eludes  two  readers,  one  punch,  si>are 
parts  manuel.  Contact  Paul  Major,  The 
Berkshire  Elagle,  Pittsfield,  Maas. — 
01201.  (Ph:  413-447-7311). 


PHOTO  TYPOSITOR— 3  years  old  and 
in  excellent  condition.  Includes  31  type 
fonts,  reproportioning  lenses,  space 
selector  and  various  supplies.  Rock¬ 
ford  Business  Review,  130  S.  2nd  St., 
Rockford,  III.— 61104.  Call  (815)  962- 
6571. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  sirf 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  WIsfc. 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016. 


LITH  FILM  at  line  prices.  Save 
— buy  direct  from  manufacturer.  Tw 
quality  Graphic  Art  Film  exclusiw 
for  newspaper  reproduction  .008.  .00^ 
TriaceUte.— .004  —  Polyester.  Ssmpw 
and  prices  upon  request.  MSS  Repte 
dnrtions.  280  Newtown  Rd..  Plainview, 
N.Y.  11808  (AC  616)  694-9790. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


FOR  SALE 
I mmed  iate  delivery  1 1 
PHOTON  MODEL  713-10 
Less  than  18  months  of  use.  Type  sizes 
6  thru  36-pt.  Spare  parts  and  tool  kit 
included.  Inspect  while  still  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Save  approximately  of  new 
cost  I 

All  specifications  available  from: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 


FOR  SALE:  Two  G-4-4  Intertypes,  twi 
C-8  Intertypes,  one  C-4  Intertype,  thril 
Hamilton  make-up  stones  with  slui 
rack;  8  make-up  stones:  8  pig  holdlsi 
racks;  Morrison  slug  stripper;  16  sle 
minum  chases:  Goss  plate  casting  bw 
Goss  trimmer  and  reamer;  Goss  Tiw 
lar  Route-O-Plate;  Goss  24-page  IlJ* 
A-Tube  Press:  Mat  Roller.  Elbert  HiP 
pensteel.  Peru  Daily  Tribune.  P** 
Ind.— 46970.  Ph:  (AC  817)  479-6f.41. 


TWO  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITEHIS.  1^ 
hoards  and  printing  unit,  wire  W'tvks 
feature;  includes  tables;  excellent 
dition;  also  brand  new  keyboani  W 
Comet  Linotype— never  used.  Cont^ 
Mr.  Stratton.  Democrat-Herald.  F-J* 
Box  130,  Albany,  Oreg. — 97321.  P* 
(603)  926-2211. 
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MArHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


lUiscellaneoiu  Machinery 


II  SET  PRE^S  WIRE  Juttowritera, 
Bteord  r  and  Reproducer,  little  orer 
jrr.ira  old,  kept  In  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  b.\’  our  factory-trained  lervicaaion 
—11,000 ;  page  size  Vandercook,  No. 
tto  reiiroduction  proof  press,  Kood  con¬ 
dition— 11.000 ;  Nolan  electric  castint 
tea,  S  kole— $360;  C  &  G  Saw— 1860; 
1  AddressoKTaph  Speedaumat,  cabinet 
and  automatic  feeder,  only  2  years  old, 
cost  new  more  than  14,000,  sell  for 
t{,500.  Intertype,  recently  overhauled 
-1760  Phone:  (206)  734-2131,  Bob 

Brysn,  (Allman,  Alabama. 


DJTEltTYPE.  CSM,  CG  slugc  stripper, 
band  saw,  paKe  flat  scorcher,  Noian 
4.000-lb.  metal  furnace.  Daily  News, 
EfflnKiiam.  111.-62401. 


Perforator  Tape 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  Upes  at  our 
tame  prices— lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 
PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-35C6 
ti  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


^s£  Presses  &  Machinery 

IGO.SS  ANTI-FRICnON  PRESS 
I  Units,  22%"  cut-off,  90*  stasKer,  8- 
ann  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto- 
cone  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifler,  under-the-folder  lead, 
lUp  slitter,  conveyor;  press  geared  for 
U.OOO  per  hour.  Available  80  days. 
S#  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 
op-  M  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

"ctor,  - 

NOW  OPERATING  DAILY  AT 
THE  WAUKEGAN  NEWS-SUN 
I  Units  Goss  HSLC  with  color  cylinder 
tad  reverse,  4  pages  wide,  double  2 
to  1  folder.  28-9/16"  cut-off,  16"  print- 
ils  diameter.  69%"  roll  width,  paper 
roll  diameter  88"  maximum.  Roll  standa 
«  ends  of  press,  hand  pasters,  28,000 
nr  hour,  2  AC  60  HP  motors. 

Also  one  new  spare  motor.  Cline  con- 
trabr,  8  portable  fountains,  skip  slitter, 
')  Bay  window  for  8  units  with  6  angle 
bais,  angle  bars  for  two  remaining 
units.  Pit  lead,  rewind  device,  balloon 
lonners,  compression  lockup.  Avail- 
Ibis  Spring  1970. 

further  information  contact  The 
Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  W.  Madison 
1.— .  Waukegan,  111.— 60086,  Ph:  (812) 

M*-70(K)  Richard  F.  Kennedy. _ 

SC»TT  PRESSES  (1948) 

I  or  7  units;  21%  inches;  Color  Cylin- 
ikrs;  Heavy  duty  8/2  Folders;  C-H 
Ounveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
1  Turnablos. 

Located:  N.  Y.  Post 
Avmlable:  Nowl 

Priced:  Most  attractively 
,  .«il  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

iblSSrJ*'®-  7-4690 

”^1*i’|lUNIT  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  with 
*' I  color  humps  available  now  in  Midwest. 
Soli  as  complete  press  or  split  up,  Ph; 
(111)  428-6611,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


II-PAGE  DUPLEX  tubular  press, 
j_|Cspco  color  fountain,  melting  pot, 
I  roster,  plate  finisher  and  scorcher. 
‘'FT  I  Anilable  now  —  reasonable!  Daily 
'"**'lNewi.  Effingham.  Ill.— 62401. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNirr 


Modern  High-Speed  Press 

^  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATeir 

★  ★  ★ 

6  UNITS 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 

with  Color  Cylinder  and  Rsvortet 
for  FULL  COLOR,  Automatic 
PASTERS.  Double  Folder  ard 
Balloon  Former,  Unit-type  Drive. 

★  ★  ★ 

Ban  Shulman  Associates 

W  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  OX  7-45W 


M.4CHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


Presses  &  Machinery 


AVAILABLE  IN  JAMUABY 

8  Units— 22-*y4''  cut-off 

GOSS  ANTI  FRICTION  PRESS 

Two  Color  Half  Docks 
Added  1957 

Two  Double  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers,  Unit-type  Drive; 
Skipslittar,  Foldar  with  Paitar 
for  Kfaqaiine  Supplement 

★  ★  ★ 

Ben  Shulman  Associates 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  OX  7-4590 


8-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS— 22% "  cut-off. 
2  color  cylinders,  1  double  folder  with 
2  short  delivery  conveyors,  1  roll  away 
quarter  folder,  8  underneath  i>aper  rml 
stands  semi-automatic  tensions,  76  HP 
Cline-Westinghouso  motor  and  10  HP 
jog  motor,  resistor  bank,  control  cab¬ 
inet,  extra  rollers,  etc.  TTiis  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  press  for  a  smaller  newspaper. 
Available  today  "as  is  where  is.”  We 
must  move — make  an  offer.  See  at 
Berkeley  Daily  Gazette,  2040  (>nter 
St.,  Berkeley,  or  telephone  R.  A.  Bean 
or  Jack  Bates  at  Richmond  (Calif.) 
Independent.  (416)  234-6678. 


PRESS  PARTS 

OR  THE  WHOLE  PRESS 

What  do  you  need?  Gears,  cylinders, 
color  hump  or  color  units?  Or  would 
you  like  the  whole  6-unit  double  width 
press? 

Available  now,  Hoe  straight  pattern 
press  #1976.  Vintage  1920s.  22%  cut¬ 
off.  Four  straight  pattern  units,  1  full 
super  imposed  unit,  1  color  cylinder 
and  1  reverse,  double  folders  with  skip 
slitter.  Two  units  have  Hoe  ink  pumps, 
others  have  fountains  and  ductors. 
Three  Capco  portable  fountains.  Com¬ 
pression  lock-up  with  single  screw  Has¬ 
sell  backs.  Two  100  HP  DC  motors  and 
controls.  Press  is  end  fed  from  roll 
stands. 

Take  all  or  any  parts,  units,  cylinders, 
gears,  compensators,  etc.  Any  offer 
considered.  Southtown  Economist,  6969 
S.  Harlem,  Chicago.  312  686-8800,  ext. 
241. 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  8-page  press.  Fin¬ 
est  in  Southeast.  For  sale  or  lease. 
1100-a-month.  Cheraw  Chronicle.  Che- 
raw.  S.C.— 29620. 


16-PAGE  GOSS  Duplex  Tubular  with 
complete  stereo  equipment;  also  Klis- 
chograph.  Make  offer  to  Herbert 
Feather,  News,  Snyder,  Texas — 79640. 


mm 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y;  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


WOOD  automatic  autoplate  machine 
#164A-G  with  shaver  finishing  ma¬ 
chine  ^666,  in  excellent  condition. 
High-speed  (4  plates  per  minute),  22% 
cutoff.  A  remarkable  buy  for  press 
plate  casting.  Sta-Hi  curved  plate 
router  MRIO  in  enclosed  cabinet.  Hoe 
curved  plate  router,  serial  #746  (old). 
Two  Sta-Hi  scorchers.  One  Sta-Hi  mat 
warmer.  Humidifier  box.  Goss  mat 
trimmer.  Stereo  plate  cart  on  wheels. 
Stereo  storage  racks.  Flat  casting  de¬ 
partment.  Hammond  easy  caster  8-col. 
mat  scorcher,  saw,  router.  Monomelt 
shaver,  melting  pot  and  pig  molds. 
Southtown  Economist,  6969  S.  Harlem, 
Chicago,  III.  812  666-8800,  ext.  241. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  with  8- 
ton  Nolan  gas  iiot,  pump,  for  22%" 
cut-off.  The  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times.  (419) 
636-1111,  Ford  Chillis. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


Stereotype  Equipment 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
21%  —  22%  —  28  9/16 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Wanted  To  Buy 


POWDERLESS  ZINC  ETCHER  for  en- 

f raving  22"  x  80"  plates  or  larger. 

'ace  up  whirler,  1  non-stop  flip  top 
vacuum  printer  with  pulsed  xeon 
burner,  2  dip  tanks  of  inert  metal,  1 
hand  plate  curver  for  all  engraving. 
M.  M.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  1807,  Fresno, 
Calif.— 98718. _ 

GUADALAJARA,  MEXICO  Publishing 
Co.,  needs  a  new  or  used  Urbanite 
press  with  4  to  8  units  and  1  or  2 
folders.  It  must  be  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Call  collect  or  write:  J. 
Gonzalez,  Calle  14  No.  2660,  Z.  I. 
Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  Ph:  3- 
86-02. 


HELP  WANTED 


7-YEAR-OLD  STATE  SUPPORTED 
Cblorado  college  with  7-member  J- 
faculty  has  Jan.  1  opening  for  depart¬ 
mental  assistant.  Prefer  young,  news- 
editorial  type  with  media  experience 
to  handle  professional-oriented  coiirsM, 
plus  possibly  some  publications  advis¬ 
ing.  Contract  would  be  re-negotiable 
in  June,  ^nd  resume  to  Box  1772, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  with  capability  and 
experience  to  administer  American- 
managed  English  language  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Southeast  Asian  country.  No 
language  requirement.  Must  be  well- 
grounded  In  cold-type  offset  process. 
Unique  opportunity  to  participate  in 
Blue  Chip  enterprise  with  large  growth 
potential.  Send  resuml  to  Box  1767, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Classifkation. 


□  Assign  s  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally 


To  Run: 
Mail  to: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  •  830  Third  Avenue  •  New  York.  New  York  10022 
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Career  Opportunities 

THI  lEST  JOI  OPENINttS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPEE  AND  RELATED  FIELD) 


AdminUtrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Publiiher  of  outstandins  deep  South 
ABC  suburban  weekly  and  50,000  ad¬ 
vertiser  combination --$376M  aross — 
lookinir  toward  retirement,  needs  cap¬ 
able  b^k-up  man  with  strong:  advertis¬ 
ing:  and  business  backgrround.  Salary 
and  commission,  or  bonus  and  with 
stock  participation  for  riirht  man.  Box 
1727,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


OFFICE  SUPERVISOR— Busy  classi¬ 
fied  advertising:  aRency,  serving  the 
help  wanted  needs  of  more  than  600 
industries  and  business  firms  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  seeks  knowledg:eable 
individual,  to  coordinate  the  work  flow 
and  myriad  details  associated  wdth  the 
processing  of  more  than  50,000  ad¬ 
vertising:  orders  yearly.  Should  lie  used 
to  deadlines  and  have  proven  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Please  send  detailed 
resum5  of  education,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  desired  and  data  of  availability  to 
K-90,  P.O,  Box  20C8,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
19103, 


CLASSIFIED 


Adverliaing  Ratea 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
fPoyohle  with  order  I 


4-wceti .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-wceks . $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  tine. 


Count  five  avenpe  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviitions) 

Add  50t  for  box  service 
Air-niail  icrvice  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resumi  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  still  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “Classilled  Department” 
alor^  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Romlffoneo  should  accompany  das- 
tiflod  copy  wbon  aubmiffod  for  pub- 
lleaHom  unlotf  crodff  bat  boon  at- 
foblltbod.l  ' 

4-weekt  . $1.50  per  Kne,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED  | 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  | 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi-  | 
tied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  it  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10  j 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuotdoy,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
at  they  are  received,  are  nlid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publiaher 

•so  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022  ’ 

(AC  2121  Plata  2-70S0  I 


Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGEJR 
$20,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  experience  to  man- 
ag:e  central  offset  printing  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
well  grounded  in  cold-tyim  offset  pro- 
oes.'’.  Send  resume  to  Box  1320,  Erlitor 
A  I^blisher. 


Circulation 

FLORIDA  CIRCULATORS  wanted  for 
top  positions  with  new  company  now 
introducing  America's  newest  concept 
in  total  market  penetration.  $15,000  to 
$26,000  annual  income,  depending  on 
location  and  ability  to  organize  door- 
to-door  delivery.  Box  1711,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


JOIN  THE  TEAM!  Circulation  man¬ 
ager  needed  now  to  round  out  a  man¬ 
agement  team  bent  on  making  1970  the 
best  year  ever.  32,000  six-day  afternoon 
newspatier  in  Area  2  seeks  qualified 
CM.  Competitive  area — tremendous  po¬ 
tential — exceptional  company.  If  you 
have  what  it  takes  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  a  good  newspaper,  write 
Box  1754.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  GET  OUT 
OF  THE  RAT  RACE? 
Metropolitan  daily  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  seeking  District  Supervisor  for  the 
Country  Department.  Ehctmrieneo  ro- 
quirad.  Great  un-crowded  and  smog- 
free  land  in  which  to  live.  Write  Box 
1771,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  back¬ 
ground  .  .  .  now  I 

ENERGEmC  CM  for  prog:res8ive  In¬ 
diana  town  of  16,000 — a  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  importance  of  conscien¬ 
tious  carrier  boy  training.  Send  resumf, 
references,  salary  expectations.  Unusual 
fringe  benefits.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunities.  No  big-city  racial,  strike 
and  transportation  problems:  just  good 
living.  Box  1656,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  CM  with  solid  metro  home 
delivery  experience  needed  for  imme¬ 
diate  opening  as  a  result  of  recent 
promotions.  Excellent  advancement  po¬ 
tential.  Moderately  large  metropolitan 
MAS  in  Zone  2.  Reply,  including  pres¬ 
ent  salary,  to  Box  1814,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Classified  Advertising 

SALES  MANAGER 

For  Texas’  Most  Dynamic 
Want  Ads  Department 

The  Houston  Post  has  open  the 
number  two  spot  in  its  rapidly- 
expanding  Want  Ada  Depart¬ 
ment.  Big  now,  with  a  staff  of 
almost  100,  The  Post  is  booming 
along  with  booming  Houston  and 
looks  forward  to  even  greater 
growth  and  opi>ortunlty. 

The  person  we  seek  must  have 
experience  at  a  management  level, 
competitive  drive  and  the  ability 
to  communicate  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  company  effectively.  He 
must  know  the  Want  Ada  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly.  The  job  offers 
constant  challenge  and  excellent 
rewards,  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  are  excellent,  Houston,  the 
largest  city  in  Texas,  is  just  a 
few  miles  from  the  Gulf  Coast 
with  excellent  fishing  and  boat¬ 
ing.  To  the  north  is  the  Big 
Thicket  and  other  excellent  va¬ 
cation  and  hunting  areas.  Mexico 
is  a  days  drive  away.  Houston 
itself  is  the  cultural  center  of  the 
Southwest  with  all  the  facilities 
of  a  large  (and  clean)  metro¬ 
polis,  The  school  system  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  never  snows  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 

If  you  think  that  what  sniu  have 
to  offer  can  help  Post  Want  Ads 
grow,  tell  us  about  yourself; 
write  now.  Perhaps  we  were  made 
for  each  other.  Address  Arthur 
Lasche'.  CAM,  The  Houston 
Post,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  non¬ 
metro  daily — 30,000  circulation  class — 
in  Zone  8.  Must  be  experienced  and 
good  producer.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Tell  us  what  you  can 
do  for  us  in  your  first  letter.  Box  1780, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  good  man 
to  sell  classified-display  advertising. 
We're  a  6-day  evening  newspaper  with 
45,000  plus  circulation,  located  on  the 
San  I^ancisco  Peninsula.  Excellent 
working  conditions  in  modern  plant. 
Good  salary,  based  on  experience,  plus 
commission  and  profit-sharing  plan.  We 
are  an  employe-owned  organization. 
Send  resumd  to  Robert  Powell,  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager,  Palo  Alto  Times,  P.O. 
Box  300,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.— 94302. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Young  ag¬ 
gressive,  proven.  No  old-timers.  Good 
gains,  and  want  to  keep  growing. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 
—38701. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN — Top  pay — all  fringe 
benefits.  Step  up  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  soon.  Modern,  gas-heated  home 
with  garage  available— $75  monthly. 
We  pay  your  moving  exitenses.  Write 
details;  strictly  confidential.  Evening 
News-Banner  Corp.,  ;Bluffton,  Ind. — 
46714.  James  C.  Barbieri,  Business 
Mgr.,  'phone  (219)  824-0322. 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN— We  need 
a  man  who  can  handle  established  ac¬ 
counts  and  help  with  new  business  in 
a  growing  metro  area  in  Zone  1.  If 
you  have  1-2  years’  experience,  send 
us  your  resum4  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter.  Box  1776,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CrENTRAL  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  has 
opening  for  fully-qualified  display  sales¬ 
man  or  woman.  Ideal  living  conditions 
— plenty  of  action  nearby — and  the  pay 
ain't  bad  I  Send  resum4,  sample  lay¬ 
outs  to  Box  1762,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER — Live-wire  who  wants  to 
really  report  with  live-wire  staff  of  ft. 
Your  assignments  depend  only  on  mr 
ability.  Write  or  call  Edw.  Cater, 
Editor,  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N,  J 
(201)  866-3000.  '  I 


MAKEUP  EDITOR  —  Metropolitu 
southsostem  morning  newspaper  needi 
oxperienced  makeup  editor.  Write  im 
1720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — General  news  eovtn 
age  for  small  daily.  Offset;  use  manr 
photos,  and  camera  work  helpful.  R*. 
port  on  8  to  12  games  weekly,  high 
school  major  sports.  Town  of  8,0<)0— 
7,000  circulation — high  school  800.  ‘Thti 
Bryan  (Ohio)  Times.  (419)  636-1111, 
Ford  Cullis.  I 


A  CHANCE  for  a  young,  eager  re 
porter  to  learn  and  earn  in  a  smell 
Central  Indiana  daily.  New  plant,  mv 
offset  press  and  new  ideas  are  read; 
for  the  right  person.  Bill  Allen,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Plain  Dealer,  Wabash, 
Ind.— 46992. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN . 
for  desk  in  18,000  circulation  daily,;’ 
60,000  t>opulation.  Write  for  particular!  f 
to  Box  1781,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 


VERSA’nLE  DESKMAN— Includes  lay¬ 
out  and  story  selection ;  night  work. 
Cood  pay  on  suburban  daily  near 
N.Y.C.  Write  Box  1778,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  write  and 
is  strong  on  organization  for  IS.OM 
P.M.  daily.  Strong  coverage  of  arw 
high  schools  but  NFL,  NBA,  BIf 
Leagues  as  well.  Prefer  young  No.  2 
capable  of  doing  top  job.  Send  resumd. 
Daily  Intelligencer,  Doylestown,  Pa.— 
18901. 


33,000  P.M.  DAILY  seeks  copy  editon 
with  2-8  years’  experience,  taste  and 
talent  for  innovative  design,  zest  for 
the  suburban  scene  and  ability  to  coo- 
pose  fast,  crisp  heads.  Include  resumd 
and  work  samples.  Box  1756,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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ADVER’nSING  MANAGER— PM  and 
Sunday  AM  offset  in  growing  communi¬ 
ty  of  14,000  with  state  university.  Air 
you  can  breath  and  room  to  stretch. 
Ehccellent  schools.  Job  has  future.  Good 
pay  for  experience.  Write:  Publisher. 
Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle.  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Bozeman,  Mont. — 69716. 


DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  for  estab¬ 
lished  R.  I.  weekly  newspaper.  Must 
be  qualified.  Minimum  salary:  $10,000. 
Opporthnity  for  greater  earning  ca¬ 
pacity.  Modem  plant  for  production  of 
newspaper.  Write  Box  6063,  Providence. 
R.I.— 02904. 


NEW  WEEKLY  in  Chart  Area  4  needs 
ad  manager.  Prefer  some  ex|ierience.  I 
Paper  is  well-financed  and  progressive ; 
expect  to  go  daily.  Cast  in  with  us 
now  and  share  our  future.  Box  1803, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


LOS  ANGELES  STRINGER 
Oil  industry  trade  publication,  twice- 
monthly,  needs  West  Coast  editorial 
representative,  preferably  located  in 
Lm  Angeles,  (^ief  duties:  rewrite, 
contacting  oil  company  PR  men;  oc¬ 
casional  meetings  to  cover;  several 
hours  weekly  should  do  it.  Retainer, 
expenses.  Interview:  West  Coast.  Box 
1642,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

WE  WANT  YOU  if  you  can  edit  copy 
and  write  accurate,  punchy  heads.  If 
you’re  a  hack  or  just  looking  for  a  soft 
life  in  the  Miami  sun.  don’t  bother  ap¬ 
plying  for  this  copy  desk  job.  We  also  I 
have  a  spot  for  a  lobster  trick  (mid-  | 
night  to  8  a.m.)  man  with  wire  ex-  ^ 
psirience.  He  (or  she)  will  prei>are 
wire  material,  put  together  world  and  ! 
national  columns,  and  generally  get 
things  in  shape  for  our  first  edition. 
Florida  applicants  preferred.  Write 
fully  to;  Jack  Cort,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor.  The  Miami  News,  Box  616, 
Miami,  Fla.— 83162. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SPORTS  MAN,  anxious  to  prove  he 
can  do  it  all,  needed  by  A.M.  daily  in 
college  town  90-miles  from  N.Y.  asd 
Philadelphia.  Member  Ottateay  Croat 
Call  or  write:  Jim  Riley,  Pocono  Rec¬ 
ord,  Strouds^rg,  Pa. — 18360.  (AC  717) 
421-3000. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  PM  DAILY  adding 
reporter  and  desk  man.  Wire  known 
edge  or  experience  required  for  deik 
spot.  Give  full  details  on  background, 
salary  required,  references,  in  first  let¬ 
ter  to  Box  1765,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER,  on  or 
around  Dec.  1.  to  assist  with  igoorl.  prep 
beat;  some  college  coverage.  Must  hart 
knowledge  all  statistics.  AdvancertMt 
opportunities  good.  Box  1767,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


WRITER: 

Send  us  your  best  story 
I  We’re  a  growing  Florida  companf 
headquartered  in  Miami  and  we  have 
a  growing  job  communicating  with  osr 
customers,  employees  and  stockholder!. 
We  need  a  writer  who  is  a  self-startr 
and  knows  the  difference  between  i 
good  story  and  a  bad  one.  If  you  en¬ 
joy  layout,  too,  all  the  better.  Yoo 
probably  will  ne^  a  few  years  of  pub¬ 
lications  experience.  Salary  open.  So 
please  send  us  your  requirements  and  i 
resumd  of  your  job  histoiTr  along  with 
a  copy  of  your  best  story.  Box  1751. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NA’nON^DE  GROUP— Register 
personnel  office.  Opportunities  iD 
phases  of  daily  editorial  operntinsz 
Send  resumd.  desires.  Box  1762,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 
for 

THE  WASHINGTON  PO.ST 
We  are  looking  for  a  winner  on  th« 
way  up  with  about  two  years  dsilf 
sports  experience  for  junior  spot.  Wrik 
details  to  Personnel  Dir..  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  1616  "L”  Street.  N.W- 
Washington,  D.  C. — 20006. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  November  1,  19« 
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EDITOR 

Special  Assignments 

BETfER  HOMES  AND  GARDENS 


We're  aeekinfg  an  editorial  Ken- 
ernliat  with  wide  ranKinK  in- 
tereits  in  the  feature!  area.  He 
muft  be  an  excellent  writer  with 
S-5  yeara’  experience  in  maira- 
xine  or  newxpaper  work.  He 
must  be  a  self-atarter  able  to 
wiierate  luimerous  articlea  of 
iniereet  and  service  for  the 
7.777,777  circulation  of  BHdkG. 
He'll  auist  various  departments 
with  special  iuues  and  write 
articles  on  subjects  not  fallinK 
within  existinK  departments. 
ConKenial  editorial  staff,  attrac¬ 
tive  salary  and  benefits.  Des 
Moines  location.  Please  contact 
in  confidence: 

Charles  McDonald 
Meredith  Corporation 
1716  Locust  Street 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50303 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


REPORTERS— CXhPY  REIADERS 
We  have  openinK*  for  3  reporters  and 
J  copy  editors  with  at  least  2-3  years' 
aperience.  We  want  younK  men  who 
■re  self-starters—  Kood  writers  and  of 
proven  ability.  Salary  range;  $135  to 
$170,  depending  on  e<luration  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  Gil  Smith,  Utica  Ob- 
■arver-Dispatch  and  Utica  Daily  Press, 
UUca.  N.Y.— 18603. 

Members  of  the  Gannett  Croup. 


EDITOR.  OR  PRESENT  NEWSMAN, 
for  promotion  to  head  4-person  staff 
Monday  through  Friday  p.m.  offs^ 
Modern  plant.  Heavy  local  copy,  pic¬ 
tures:  camera,  picture  knowledge; 

direct  staff  getting  local  news,  produce 
sttrrctive  makeup  with  minimum  AP 
copy.  Permanent.  References.  Frank¬ 
lin  Yates,  Publisher,  Times-Gazette, 
Sbsibyville,  Tenn. — 37160. 


LIBRARIAN 

Northeast  Metro  P.M.  seeks  an  effective 
Buui  (or  woman)  to  help  renovate 
library.  Suitable  Mucation  or  training 
essential.  Ebccellent  pay  and  benefits. 
Box  1816,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  60-page,  19,000- 
plus  weekly;  strong  on  scholastic  cover- 
sge.  Excellent  future;  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resumd  to  Wallace  Con¬ 
over.  Messenger-Gazette,  Somerville,  N. 
J.— 08876. 


YOUNG  NEWSMAN— who  has  had 
buic  experience  and  is  ready  for  top 
reporting  job  on  small,  progreuive. 
Northern  Ohio,  offset  daily  that  ap¬ 
preciates  writing  ability,  incentive  and 
isuigination — seeks  sound,  honest  re¬ 
porter  for  hard  i;ews,  with  desire  to 
do  some  digging  and  develop  new  ideas. 
Cal!  Jack  Brown  (AC  419)  662-4241. 
(or  full  data. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  BEEF  CATTLE 
knowledge  plus  top-notch  editorial 
•kills  required  for  managing  editor. 
Sud  complete  reeumd — editorial  and 
layout  ramples,  salary  requirements  to: 
The  Shorthorn  World.  16  S.  Locust  St., 
Aurora,  Illinois — 60606, 


SCHOLASTIC  SPORTS  EDITOR  for 
rapMly-growing  newspaper  in  North¬ 
west  N.  J.  Must  know  or  be  willing  to 
barn  all  phases  of  sports  reporting 
and  editing ;  column  possible.  Good 
•alary,  benefits,  future,  ^ne  residential 
•res.  State  all  particulars  to  Sports 
Editor  Jack  Prather,  The  New  Jersey 
Bsrald.  19-21  High  St.,  Newton,  N.J. 
-67860. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Esssachusetts  daily — near  Boston — 
•asks  qualified  copy  editor:  experience 
ireferr^.  Good  pay,  company  bene- 
6ts;  37Vh-hour,  6-day  week,  ^x  1808, 
ttitor  4k  Publisher. 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY! 
Wanted :  A  managing  editor  on  out¬ 
standing  daily  in  progressive  Midwest  ' 
city  of  20,000.  Very  liberal  fringe  | 
benefits.  Salary  open.  An  editorial  po¬ 
sition  with  a  future  chance  of  execu¬ 
tive  advancement.  Company  also  op¬ 
erates  radio  station  and  commercial 
printing  plant.  Opening  due  to  retire¬ 
ment  of  present  editor  Jan.  1.  Inquiries 
will  be  strictly  confidential.  Box  1790, 
E<litor  4k  Publisher. 


SUNNY  FLORIDA  beckons  you.  Work 
as  a  general  assignment  reporter  and 
enjoy  beach  of  Florida  Blast  Coast  city. 
Beat  the  snow  by  writing  Box  1795, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GBINERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  two  years  experience  for  this 
growing  morning  daily  with  61,000 
circulation.  Send  resume,  saiary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  B".  G.  Spencer,  The 
Trentonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton, 
N.J.— 08602. 


Magazine 

EDITOR 

Major  P.M.  needs  man  to  help  create 
and  edit  a  high-impact  magazine  for 
week-end  paper.  Bbcperience  essential. 
High  rewards.  Box  1810,  Blditor  &  Pub-- 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-.  Young,  energetic 
I>erson  to  join  lively  staff  which  is 
heavy  on  local  coverage,  but  also 
staffs  major  N.Y.C.  sports  events,  G<xxl 
I>ay.  Iienefils.  Write  or  call  Bldw.  Casey. 
Daily  Advnncem  Dover,  N.J. — 07301, 
(AC  201)  366-3000. 


REPORTERS— COPY  READERS 
We  have  openings  for  two  reporters 
and  two  copy  editors  with  minimum 
of  two  years  experience.  We  need 
youiig  men  with  proven  ability  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  the  right  people.  Box 
1799,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR— TAc  National 
Catholic  Reporter,  independent  lay-ed¬ 
ited  Catholic  weekly,  needs  newsman 
experienced  in  reporting,  rewrite,  lay¬ 
out  and  copyreading  for  responsible  job 
on  lively,  influential  paper  with  strong 
interest  social  issues.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume,  references,  clippings,  salary 
needs  to  Blditor,  The  National  Catholic 
Reporter,  P.O.  Box  281,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.— 64141. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

Science  writer  for  interpretive 
reporting  from  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  Rochester  of  Kodak 
research  results,  scientific 
achievements,  events.  College 
degree  needed  plus  such  profes¬ 
sional  experience  as  two  or 
three  years  of  reporting  science 
news  or  writing  science  fea¬ 
tures  for  daily,  wire  service,  or 
magazine.  Could  be  real  career 
opportunity. 

Send  letter  or  resumi,  current 
salary,  writing  samples  (return¬ 
able)  to  W.  R.  Lewis,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


LOOKING  TO  MOVE  AHEAD? 
Are  you  working  on  a  small  daily  or 
weekly  and  interested  in  joining  a 
53,000-plus  afternoon  daily  in  Central 
New  Jersey  that  is  moving  ahead  7  The 
Home  News  in  New  Brunswick  has 
two  openings  for  reimrters  on  its  night 
side.  All  company  benefits  are  fully 
paid.  Call,  or  send  your  resume  to: 
Personnel  Dir.,  TYie  Home  News,  P.O. 
Box  661,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. — 08903. 
Ph:  (AC  201)  645-4000. 


YOUNG  REPORTB»-REWRITE  MAN 
for  community  newspaper  in  thorough¬ 
bred  horse,  suburban  county  near  D.C. 
Police,  courts,  features  beat.  $120  to 
start.  Prepaid  insurance.  Camera  ex¬ 
perience  useful  but  not  essential.  Send 
resum4.  Box  1712,  Bklitor  4k  Publisher. 


DE.SKMAN-REPORTER  for  small 
daily.  $160-a-week;  liberal  fringes.  Got 
idrasT  We'll  let  you  try  them.  Got 
opinions?  We'll  let  you  express  them. 
Box  1820,  Bklitor  4k  Publisher. 


WRITER  with  some  photographic  abil¬ 
ity  for  metropolitan  Midwest  Sunday 
paper.  Knowledge  of  sports  helpful. 
Send  resum4,  salary  requirement  in 
first  letter,  ^x  1792,  Blditor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TWO  EXCELLENT  OPENINGS  on 
live-wire  staff  in  hot  news  area;  17,- 
000  p.m..  Southeastern  Michigan.  Box 
1784,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

We  neefl  an  eilitor  with  a  knack  and  a  con¬ 
science.  One  who  can  take  a  story  and  make 
it  worthy  of  the  subject — by  rewriting,  trim¬ 
ming,  adding — anything  short  of  violen<5e.  One 
who  can  make  it  worthy,  too,  of  the  author 
who  wrote  it — to  his  pleasetl  surprise.  One  who 
can  integrate  text  with  pictures,  find  both  the 
humor  and  the  facts,  bring  out  the  drama  and 
throw  out  the  solipsisms.  One  who^s  interested 
in  people  and  places  of  the  present  and  past, 
and  who  isn^t  afraid  of  science.  One  who^s  good 
enough  for  a  big  job  at  a  ilistinguished  publish¬ 
ing  house  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 


BOX  1787,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


editor  6c  publisher  tor  November  1,  1969 


UNCLE  SAM  drafted  my  sports  writer. 
I  need  a  bright,  young  starter  (draft 
exempt)  to  work  high  school,  college 
and  pro  sports  in  high  intensity  sports 
territory.  Write  Steve  Scholfield,  Sports 
BJditor,  The  Blade-Tribune,  Box  90, 
Oceanside,  Calif. — 92064. 


REPORTERS 
3  drafted  from  Zone  2.  Metro  P.M. 
needs  replacements.  Prefer  experienced. 
Pay  and  professionalism  among  the 
best.  Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  WEEKLY  in  Chart  Area  4  needs 
editor-photographer.  Prefer  experience, 
but  will  take  recent  J-grad.  Well- 
financed  and  progressive.  Expect  to  go 
daily.  Cast  in  with  us  and  share  long¬ 
term  benefits.  Box  1798,  Bklitor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER 

TTie  award-winning  ST.  PETTERSBURG 
TIMB2S,  one  of  Florida's  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  dailies,  has  an  unusual  opportunity 
on  its  editorial  page  staff.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  writer  with  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  and  a  solid  background  in  report¬ 
ing  and  imaginative  ^itorial  writing. 
You'll  assume  a  key  responsibility  on 
an  outstanding  editorial  page.  You'll 
earn  a  good  salary,  profit-sharing,  and 
other  outstanding  "extras."  And  you'll 
love  living  in  St.  Petersburg — every¬ 
body  doesi  Send  data  and  samples  to 
Personnel  Manager,  Times,  P.O.  Box 
112,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida — 33731. 


EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper  in  R.I. 
Ideal  opportunity  for  top-notch  news¬ 
man.  Paper  printe<l  by  offset  in  own 
plant.  Salary:  610.000.  Write  Box 
6063,  Providence,  R.I. — 02904. 


JOB  HUN'HNG?  Your  resumi  printed 
in  monthly  publication  sent  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  top  newspapers.  110  per  in¬ 
sertion.  "Add  One,"  Box  1788,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.C.— 28802. 


Free-Lance 

BTIEBI-LANCE  WRITB3R.S  with  con¬ 
sumer  magazine  experience.  Must  have 
ex|>ertise  and  source  material  on  your 
subject(s);  write  two-minute  scripts 
for  broadcast.  Submit  reeumi  and 
sample  writing.  Box  1818,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Bklitor, 
Box  6.30,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. — 91603. 


Magazine  Repreaentative 

HIGH-GRADE  and  well-accepte<l  na¬ 
tional  fraternal  organization,  with 
many  members  in  every  state,  needs 
responsible  reflresentative  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  select  souvenir 
convention  hook.  Contact :  Charles 
Urmy,  1401  E.  Dartmouth,  Englewood, 
Colo.  80110. 


Operator*— Machinutt 

<30MPOSING  ROOM  MACHUnST— 
Union  shop;  night  shift ;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  1166.10  for  86 
hours,  plus  many  frinira  benefits.  Send 
resumd  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
(3hurch  Street,  N.  B.  Salem,  Oreg.— 
97808. 


MACHINIST — Composing  Room 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS 
Intsr^rpe  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods, 
^cellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  8174.26  for 
86i  hour  week.  B'uII  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement, 
weeks  vacation  after  four  yea™..  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
Hie  Waukegan  News-Sun,  160  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  6(M86. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Operators— Machinisti 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— The  chance 
of  a  life-time  for  ikilled  journeyman 
or  lenior  apprentice.  $170-a-week  scale; 
open  shop;  suburban  Washinirton.  Call 
after  9  P.M.  collect  Mr.  LaPointe  (AC 
703)  624-3000. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST.  Good  coun¬ 
try  living,  hours,  wases,  S-week  vaca¬ 
tion,  benefits,  for  experienced  ad  op¬ 
erator-machinist.  Write,  'phone  or 
write:  I^blisher,  Daily  ElaKle,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H.— 03743.  (603)  642-5121. 

MACHINIST  WANTED ;  also  Upe 
puncher.  Day  situations,  35  hours,  7 
paid  holidays,  4  weeks’  vacation,  wel¬ 
fare  plan  and  industrial  pension  plan. 
All  Intertypes.  Write:  Harry  Sherer, 
Bayonne  Times.  579  Avenue  C.  Bay¬ 
onne,  N.J. — 07002. 

BI-LINGUAL  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Spanish  lanruasra  news¬ 
paper.  T<v  man  with  knowledge  of 
Electrons.  Mixers  and  photo-composi-  j 
tion  equipment.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Knowle^e  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  indispens¬ 
able.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
Box  2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
00936.  _ 

FOTOSETTTER  OPHHIATOR— Day  shift, 
for  semi-weekly  and  job  shop.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  all  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  excellent  wages.  30-minu^  . 
from  Milwaukee.  Open  shop.  Replies  : 
confidential.  Write:  Supt.,  West  Bend 
News.  Box  478,  West  Bend.  Wise.— 
63095. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINI.STS— 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations. 
S^hour  week.  Day  scale  $183:  night 
scale  $189.26.  Must  be  experienced  in 
TTS.  Monarchs,  Comets.  TOU  and  ITS 
operating  units.  Linofilm  or  electronics 
experience  helpful.  Bhccellent  fringe 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  advance  for 
the  right  men.  Call  or  write:  (Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Supt.,  .San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  919  2nd  Ave.,  San 
Diego.  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  234- 
7111. 

TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS, 
experienced  Fairchild  or  Friden  es¬ 
sential.  needed  immediately  for  second 
shift.  Modern,  air-conditioned  plant : 
open  shop:  good  wages;  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Call  collect  Harry  Green.  Jr., 
Record  Stockman.  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  (303)  244-6553. 


HELP  WANTED 


Pressmen— Stereotyper  $ 


ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  tor  combination  de¬ 
partment  with  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  529-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

(Castle,  lnd.~— 47362. 


WANTED:  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
— 10,000  circulation  evening.  Progres¬ 
siva  town.  Zone  7.  Operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  Duplex  Tublar.  Pension  and 
insurance  benefits.  Send  resum4  to  Box 
1620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
36-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  (Contact : 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 

I  _ _ 

WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  Offset) 
For  new  6-unit  (Coss  Suburton.  ^me 
experience  with  color  work  necessary. 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman’s  Union. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  qualified 
man.  Contact  Mr.  Lowery  at  Western 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave„  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  16219. 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET 
Combination  press-stereo  foreman  for 
.  night  shift  on  letterpress  (deration  that 
;  will  he  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G.  Hei- 
berger.  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
—37662. 

EXPERIENCED  LETTERPRESSMAN. 
Good  salary  with  chance  of  advance¬ 
ment.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume  to:  Production  Mgr.,  P.O. 
Box  1907,  Fresno,  Calif.— 93718.  ! 

ROTARY  PRB^SMAN.  experienced, 
daily  newspaper ;  day  work.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  36^-hour  week; 
pleasant  working  and  living  conditions. 
Contact  Eilw.  Toll,  News-Sun,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Ill. — 600^. 


HELP  WANTED 


Printers 


APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  0>ntaet 
Jim  Omper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  300  W,  Second  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
—67601.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-3311. 


COLLEGE-ORIH^mn)  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,600  to  $8,600.  Send 
complete  resum4,  reference  lisUng,  etc., 
to  President ;  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  54806. 


HELP  WANTED 


Printers 


ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  sad 
letterpress.  40-bour  week  $135.  Carte 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Max.-. 
87002. 


Promotion 

If  you  are  strong  in  CIRCULATION* 
EDITORIAL  promotion  and  have  i 
good  writing  background,  here’s  an  ss. 
cel  lent  opportunity  for  a  creative  idw 
man  or  woman,  who  enjoys  variety  and 
can  develop  circulation  and  editorial 
promotion  programs,  edit  in-house  pub 
lications,  write  copy,  etc.  Zone  1 
medium  daily.  Send  full  resume  and 
salary  history.  Full  confidence.  Box 
1786,  Editor  ft  Publisehr. 


Public  Relations 


PR  REPRESENTA’nVE 
Seasoned  newsman,  college  dearree, 
wanted  for  utility’s  active  program. 
Chart  Area  2.  Progress  to  manage¬ 
ment  oiien.  Helpful  background :  buei- 
ness.  b^avioral  sciences,  audio-visuals, 
supervisory  exi>erience.  Rasum4,  rele¬ 
vant  writing  samples  to  Box  1660,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 

PR  AGENCY.  N.Y.C..  diversified  In- 
dustrial.  corporate  accounts,  needs 
strong  writer  with  press,  magazine  ex¬ 
perience.  $7-$10.000.  Send  resum4. 
samples.  Box  1662,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MAJOR  UNIVERSITY  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  seeks  young  reixjrter  willing  to 
learn  medical  writing.  Must  have  In¬ 
terest  in  medicine,  journalism  degree, 
and  at  least  two  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resum4  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1706,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SCIENCE  EDITOR  wanted  at  the  Usi- 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  to  write  for 
news  media,  to  help  on  arrangemesti 
for  scientific  meetings,  and  to  maki 
contacts  and  placements  with  the  re¬ 
gional  and  national  press.  Rheqniit 
experienced  writer  with  flair  for  Is- 
terpreting  scientific  and  technological 
developments  in  growing  research  sad  I 
graduate  programs.  Starting  salary  to 
$13,000 — depending  upon  experienoa 
Starting  date  flexible.  ResumO  to  Jamoi 
W,  Leslie.  41  Davis  Hall,  Kingstoo 
R.  I.— 02881. 

HIP  YOUNG  WRITER 
Major  phonograph  record  company  io 
Chicago  seeking  addition  to  its  pub¬ 
licity  department.  Must  have  desp- 
root^  interest  in  pop  music  sceao. 
Prior  news  writing  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  a  dally  required.  Send  re- 
sum4  and  salary  requirements  to  Bm 
1710,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 


OFFSET  PHOTOGRAPHER— Young,  1 
to  2  years’  experience.  4-hour  w^k: 
university  city.  Plenty  of  mountains, 
mitdoor  recreation.  Write  Managing 
Editor,  Bozeman  (Mont.  69716)  Daily 
Chronicle. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

FLORIDA  COAST  DAILY  needs  offset 
PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  New  Ur¬ 
banite.  Excellent  working  conditions 
with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant. 
Contact  T.  A.  0’0>nnor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  1076  Central  Ave.,  Naples.  Fla. 
—33940,  or  ’phone  (813)  649-3161. 

LETTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11,600.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  lienefits.  Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advanceemnt.  Write:  T^e  Ad- 
vertiser-Trihune.  Tiffin,  Ohio — 4883;  or 
’phone  (419)  447-4455. 


PRESSMAN  for  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
New  daily:  progressive  organization; 
all  fringe  benefits  including  profit- 
sharing.  Write  to  Bill  Schoepke,  Pad- 
dock  Puhlications.  P.O.  Box  277,  Ar¬ 
lington  Reighta,  III. — 60006. 


PRESSMAN-FOREMAN  for  Philadel- 
t>hia  area  offset  plant.  Most  have  full 
knowledge  of  Goss  Urbanite  presses. 
Send  resumd  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1676,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
wanted  by  medium-sized  daily  in  Chart 
Area  9. 

Must  be  exceptionally  strong  on  pro¬ 
duction.  with  the  knowledge,  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  and  desire  to  l^ome  part 
of  the  management  team  and  to  save 
money  for  the  owner  by  increasing 
production  and  efficiency,  lowering 
costs,  eliminating  waste  and  always, 
always  hitting  the  street  on  time. 
Salary  open.  Write  In  strict  confidence 
giving  complete  work  history,  educa¬ 
tion,  physical  condition,  marital  status, 
when  available,  union  affiliation,  etc., 
to  Box  1717,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Oar  employees  know  of  this  ad. 

THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
to  move  to  sunny.  Southern  California. 
The  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger 
semi-weekly,  located  20-miles  south  of 
San  Diego  has  an  opening  for  two 
night  composing  room  foremen.  This 
is  a  complete  charge  position  with  a 
fast-growing  newspaper  that  has 
above-average  benefits  and  a  35-hour 
week.  If  you  have  knowledge  in  all 
phases  of  letterpress,  with  leadership 
qualities  and  a  strong  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  Robert  Highnote,  Star-News, 
(^ula  Vista.  Calif. — 92012,  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  references. 


DAY  WORK  ON  GULP  COAST  for 
printing  foreman,  (deration,  monitor, 
or  stereotyper:  partially-trained  ap¬ 
prentice  considered;  87%  hours: 
$136.76 ;  some  overtime.  Call  Foreman 
collect  (AC  713)  YU  5-6541,  or  write 
Port  Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
—77640. 


MAINTENANCE  MAN 
Eixperieneed  Mergenthaler  Linofilm  and 
Linoquick  equipment.  Salary  open— ex¬ 
cellent  company  benefits.  Send  resum4. 
Box  1662,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGER 

Our  Ohio-based  (»rporation  is  experiencing  vigorous  growth  and  wants 
its  communications  to  be  a  step  ahead  of  it  We  have  a  challenging 
corporate  level  position  that  will  report  to  the  Vice-President,  Personnel 
&  Public  Relations  at  corporate  headquarters. 

The  man  we  need  will  be  responsible  for  all  internal  and  external  cor¬ 
porate  communications  with  widely  diverse  publics.  This  is  a  truly  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  within  a  rapidly  expanding,  growth  oriented  or¬ 
ganization. 

You  need  a  BA  in  Journalism,  an  advanced  degree  is  in  your  favor, 
minimum  5  years  corporate  communication  experience,  knowledge  of 
financial  public  relations,  press  relations  with  emphasis  on  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  business  press.  Must  know  how  to  write  everything 
frofn  press  releases  to  annual  report  copy  in  a  creative,  professional 
manner.  Some  knowledge  of  graphic  arts  and  photography. 

Excellent  starting  salary,  benefit  program,  and  profit-sharing  program. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  a  winning  management  team  that  has  accom¬ 
plished  a  350%  growth  in  sales  and  a  5M%  growth  In  earnings  in  the 
past  six  years  ...  and  is  just  warming  up  .  .  .  send  a  detailed  resume 
including  salary  level  and  some  samples  of  your  best  work  to: 

BOX  1800,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 


Administrative 


BUSINESS/  _ 
PRODUCTION  MGR. 


Dusirut  changu.  Expurluncud  in  ■ 
production,  labor  naqotiationi,  ro-  I 
laarch.  Six*  of  oparatlon  inci-  I 
danfal.  ■ 

iOX  1776,  E&P 


Artists— Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Award-winninK ;  lyndicated;  fine  earl- 
caturiat.  Fresh  style,  Youne,  but  sea¬ 
soned  pro,  wants  change.  Box  170t. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ART  DIRECTOR  —  ** 
years’  exiwrience  in  cartoonin^r.  rt- 
touchin:r,  maps,  color  and  superv.sion. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1819,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  CONTROLLER  and  ac-  ARTIST-CARTOONIST,  seasoned  pro: 
countant,  with  tax  and  business  man-  excellent  style,  ideas;  all  phases  of 
a^ement  experience.  Box  1801,  Editor  newspaper  art.  Box  1807,  ^itor  h 
ft  Publisher.  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  1,  1969 


personnel  Available 


IN  All  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AlllED  CRAFTS 


ArtuU—CartoonUtt 


POLITICAL  CARTOONIST 
Oomii.gr  home.  Age  26,  graduate  Illinois 
Univrrsity  1966.  Daily  Illini  staff  1962- 
Jone  1966 ;  free-lance  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  June-Oct.  1966;  now  staff  1st 
DiTiF:on  paper.  Will  settle  any  area. 
Write  C.  Macintosh,  11  lA  Stadium 
Blvd.,  Apt.  265,  Columbia,  Mo.— 66201. 

BDITORIAL  ARTIST— Three  years' 
with  Suffolk  Sun,  Suffolk  County,  N.Y, 
Fhll  range  of  experience  including 
color  maps,  charts,  illustrations,  sport 
cartoms,  and  editorial  cartoons. 
Samples  upon  request.  Box  1791,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

C  R  I  S  T  I  A  N  O 
Pep  up  movie,  drama  or  TV  page. 
O^caturist  with  top  references  seeks 
weekly  spot.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
1796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST/CARTOONIST 
Mow  with  Zone  4  Metro,  wants  change. 
Box  1811,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  col- 
Isge  graduate,  family  of  four,  age  32; 
over  eight  years’  circulation  experience, 
shnost  three  as  city  manager  of  100,000 
+  a.m.  newspaper.  Interested  in  Zones 
4,  6.  8  and  9.  Call  (513)  277-1603.  or 
i^te  Box  1691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OONTEMPLA’TE  A  CHANGE  on  your 
staff  T  Well-experienced  CM — ^presently 
SBpInyed — seeking  directorship  or  com- 
parable  position  on  modern,  hard-hit- 
ting  team.  Extensive  experience  on 
weeklies  as  well  as  M-E-S,  medium- 
site  dailies.  Result-getting  promotion 
rseord.  Excellent  references.  Age  33, 
■arried,  1  child.  Presently  located  Zone 
t.  Correspondence  confidential.  Reply 
Box  1730,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Former 

SUFFOLK  SUN 
Men  Available 

District  Managers  to 
top  level ;  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  work;  all  willing 
to  relocate;  would  be 
an  asset  to  any  circu¬ 
lation  department. 

For  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  contact: 

Bruce  Rubino  (or) 
Lou  Fabian 


(516)  586-3700 


Display  Advertising 


HARD-DRIVING  SALES  DYNAMO, 
strong  in  advertising  management/ 
sales.  Now  N.Y.C. ;  good  agency  con¬ 
tacts.  Box  1782,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  ON  36-M  DAILY  desires 
new  challenge  in  good  growth  area.  7 
years’  experience  all  phases — national 
and  retsui.  Excellent  sales  record.  Re¬ 
sume  and  references  on  request.  Prefer 
coastal  arsa,  Zone  3  or  4.  Box  1816, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER ;  experi¬ 
enced,  carrier  promotion,  good  service. 
Little  Merchant,  ABC,  motor  routes. 
Prefer  P.M.  paper  in  20,000  class.  Box 
1768,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  of  18,000 
ready  to  move  up.  17  years’  experience 
— 14  on  Metro.  Ago  39,  Prefer  Zones 


ARE  YOU  THE  PUBLISHER  of  a 
daily  newspaper  that  contains  too  many 
examples  at  insensitivity  to  a  changing 
society,  shallowness,  misemphasis,  na- 
ievete,  inaccuracy  emd  dull  writing? 

I  am  an  assistant  city  editor  of  one  of 
the  nation’s  top  four  dailies.  I  would 
like  to  reshape  a  newspaper  like  yours 
— mold  it  into  a  proud  institution.  1 
am  thorough,  affable,  quick  witted, 
diplomatically  aggressive,  financially 
knowledgeable,  a  tasteful  writer  with 
numerous  prizes  and  a  precise  com¬ 
municator  verbally.  I  can  instill  in  a 
staff  self  esteem,  drive  and  a  sense  of 
excitement.  Most  of  all,  1  can  cover 
today’s  news. 

Age  39;  current  wages:  $19,000. 
Write  directly  or  through  an  inter¬ 
mediary.  Box  1813,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER— 7  years’  on  250,000 
daily— desires  writing  position.  Strong 
on  features,  game  coverage.  Box  1726, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EIDITOR  with  18  years’  weekly  and 
daily  exi>erience  will  take  $2,000  salary 
cut  from  present  spot  for  job  of  editor 
and  manager  of  well-financed  weekly. 
Terms:  Salary  plus  percent  plus  re¬ 
location.  Box  1753,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher, 


NEnVS  EDITOR,  34,  ten  years’  on  desk 
with  prize-winning  paper,  seeks  city 
desk  or  managerial  position.  Zone  9. 
$275  week  minimum.  Box  1748,  EMitor 
ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIIE34CED  DESKMAN  —  4V6 
years’  on  all  desks  —  seeks  news 
editor’s  position  on  35,000  circulation 
or  less.  $10,000.  ^x  1761,  ^itor  ft 
Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  FEMALE  WRITER: 
not  one-of-the-over-the-hill-gang.  Back¬ 
ground:  news,  features,  in-depth 

studies,  light  columns,  as  well  as  in¬ 
dustry.  Wants  challenging  news,  col¬ 
umns  or  PR  job.  Ebitensive  travel,  bi¬ 
lingual  Spanish,  two  degrees,  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1764,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  23 — 2%  years’  on  city 
dailies;  education  specialist  plus  strong 
experience  poverty  and  political  beats ; 
seeks  large  city  daily.  Area  2  or  9. 
Box  1759,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— Conservative, 
middle  30’s.  Skilled  in  layout,  make-up. 
Seeks  job  with  future  on  daily.  Zone 
3  or  4.  Box  1751,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  AREA 

PRO  COPY  EDITOR  AVAILABLE 
MARGARET  M.  RAFFERTT 
1030  N.  DEARBORN 
PH:  (312)  944-6464 


COPY  EDITOR— Talented  professional, 
33,  seeks  permanent  position.  Dozen 
years’  experience  all  phases  of  news¬ 
room.  Challenge,  opportunity  vital.  Box 
1789,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


ALERT.  IMAGINA'nVE. 
AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN. 


UNBELIEVABLE  TO  BE  FIRED  for 
stepping  on  political  toes?  That’s  what 
I  thougbtl  20-year  man,  43,  four  kids, 
veteran;  desk,  photo,  beats  including 
legislature.  Call  (805)  937-3704. 


VERSATILE  WRITER-DES  KM  AN 
seeks  return  to  daily  paper  after  7 
years  corporate  PR:  9  years’  major 
daily;  also  wire  service,  medium  dailies. 
Elxperienced  in  slot,  make-up,  sports, 
features.  Prefer  West,  Southwest.  Box 
1803,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  experi¬ 
enced,  27,  with  8  years’  of  newspaper 
reporting,  magazine  writing  and  photo¬ 
graphy,  wants  challenge.  Duke  Rich¬ 
ard.  7530-203  Republic  Court,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va. — 22306. 

EIDITY/R,  33,  seeks  responsible  spot  in 
Metro  N.Y. (3.  EIxperienced — not  afraid 
of  work.  Box  1822,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

J-GRAD,  23,  experienced  reporter- 
photographer,  strong  on  features,  some 
editing  experience — knows  offset  fully 
— seeks  lively  slot  on  progressive  pub¬ 
lication.  Prefer  EHa.,  Atlanta,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Write  Box  1793,  Eklitor 
ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

'  - -  TIRED  OF  REPORTERS  who  can’t 

TALE^TTED,  AWARD-WINNING  PRO  write,  writers  who  can’t  report?  Solid 
svidlable.  Age  88.  Broad  experience,  reporter.  23,  experience  on  43-M  Mid- 
Proven  ability;  knowledgeable  In  both  west  daily,  wants  to  do  all  for  bright 


F ree— Lance 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  trans- 
ferred  to  Tokyo.  Newspaper-PR  back¬ 
ground.  Will  supply  news,  features, 
tapes,  etc.,  from  anywhere  in  Japan. 
Box  1723,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

PHOTO-JOURNALIST  will  creatively 
rover  Zone  6  for  your  publication.  Box 
1774,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REIPORTER  with  5  years’  Washington 
experience — primarily  covering  the  mil¬ 
itary — seeks  arrangement  with  news¬ 
paper  or  other  publication  for  Wash¬ 
ington  coverage.  Box  1817,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 


Photography 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
27,  with  BA  in  photojournalism  avail¬ 
able  now  I  Can  handle  magazine,  news¬ 
paper  or  college  PR  work.  Larry  W. 
Jamison,  24440  Russell  Rd.,  #  217, 
Kent,  Wash.— 98031.  (206)  UL  4-5422. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 


PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
wishes  to  relocate  in  Areas  5,  7,  8  or 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  Cottrell. 
10  years’  experience.  Box  1724,  Eklitor 
ft  Publisher. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 


WEB  LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN,  age 
44,  knowdelge  of  press-stereo,  of  metro 
operation.  Would  have  no  fear  of 
learning  offset.  Seeks  foreman’s  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  1749,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  desires 
foremanship  or  second-man  position: 
camera  experience ;  19  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  letterpress  also.  Box  1806, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


30  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1786,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Production 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET?  Need  an 
experienced  manager  for  a  short  term 
that  can  supervise  and  coordinate  your 
complete  conversion  and  training  of 
your  personnel  ?  Top  referenoss.  Box 
1716,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  coordin¬ 
ator  ;  9  years’  all  phases  of  offset  news¬ 
paper  and  heavy  commercial  produc¬ 
tion.  Excellent  references.  Currently 
with  large  offset  daily  Area  9.  Box 
1719,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER-FOREaiAN 
with  22  years’  all  phases  of  printing 
industry,  desires  position  in  S^theast 
— small  daily  or  weekly-cominercial 
combination — letterpress  or  offset. 
Write  Box  1788,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


Promotion 


MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT;  space 
sales/ advertising  background.  40’s.  Now 
Zone  2.  Box  1783,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


14  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  all  aspecU 
— national/international.  Strong  writer- 
editor.  A  doer.  Blarketing  background. 
Resum4  available.  Box  2237,  Satellite 


START  THE  70’S  IN  HIGH  STYLE 
’This  news  writer-editor,  with  14  years’ 
Experience  (now  in  management  post 
on  medium-size  daily),  wants  to  take 
over  your  news  bureau.  With  gc^ 
tools  and  good  staff,  you’ll  get  service 
as  sound  os  the  German  mark.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  1821,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


E&P  Employmtnt  Zone  Chart 

nwmbar  to  Indleato  location  without  opoolffo  MontHleatlon 


^  nnd  6.  Box  1812,  Eklitor  ft  Pub-  40,  experienced  as  reporter,  city  eilitor. 
lisher.  managing  editor,  wishes  to  move  from 

I  California  to  East  or  Southeast.  Box 
1809,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


offset  and  letterpress.  Seeking  oppor- 
tenity  compatible  with  my  credentials. 


small  or  medium  paper  in  Chart  Zones 
4,  6.  8.  9.  Prefer  South  Texas,  norida. 


Will  move  anywhere.  Box  1786,  Nitor  'Available  Jan.  1.  Box  1794,  Eklitor  ft 
A  Publisher.  I  Publisher. 
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men  who  put  it  all  together 
gains  significance  when  you 
learn  that  Joseph  M.  Patterson 
didn’t  move  to  New  York  from 
Chicago  until  1926.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  size  and  operations 
of  its  copy  desk  and  its  photo 


A  50-year  record 


resi  was  svan^a  department  are  topped  off  by  newspaper  Fro-i 

The  contest  ran  100  days  with  :  f  „„„„  motion  Association  was  an* 

total  entries  of  1,213,378  and  by  its  president 

by  December  average  daily  cir-  ov^r X  Ss  Patricia  N.  LaHatte,  promotioB] 

culation  was  98,906  which  must  q,,  ,  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 

be  a  six-month  record  for  any  ,  two  Constitution, 

new  newspaper  anywhere.  The  ^  •  j  .  Rock  has  been  INPA’s  execiH 

News  was  on  its  way.  In  six  ^  tive  secretary  since  January  1 

years  the  daily  circulation  rpi,  re-  ^ggg  the  first  word  in  tht 

passed  the  million  mark  and  the  P  ®  PPy  association’s  name  was  changed 

Sundav,  started  two  years  after  from  “National”  to  “InteiS- 

the  daily,  was  running  1,250,-  ®  ^T®  tional”  to  reflect  its  increasini 

000.  P®**  representation  among  new 

•  *  ♦  *  officml  levels  to  bring  papers  throughout  the  world 

an  onihaned  Chinese  girl  into  its  headquarters  was  esUb- 
The  book  has  been  distributed  ‘'J’®  U-b-  from  Kunming  so  that  ijghed  at  750  Third  Avenue  ill 
to  all  present  and  former  em-  c®uld  be  adopted  by  the  G.I.  York  City, 

ployes  and  to  schools  of  journal-  "bo  had  saved  her  life  in  1945.  Membership  has  reached  thej 

Ism.  It  will  be  found  fascinating  The  second  is  the  story  of  the  highest  point  in  the  association’s 
by  anyone  who  had  any  connce-  effort  that  won  Pulitzer  Prizes  40-year  history  and  now  includeij 
tion  with  the  News  and  by  for  1958  for  two  reporters.  It  1,024  executives  of  newspapertl 
journalistic  historians  because  was  an  expose  of  the  situation  and  allied  organizations  in  31 
of  its  recital  of  the  names  of  inside  Cuba  under  the  Batista  countries. 

those  who  were  responsible  for  regime  and  reads  almost  like  a  Rock’s  responsibilities  will  en-i 
the  News’  success  in  the  early  novel.  compass  all  of  the  former  dutiea| 

days  and  for  those  who  have  The  News  has  a  million  stories  of  the  executive  secretary  u 
carried  on  the  tradition  of  sue-  like  that  to  tell.  Many  of  them  well  as  the  administration  of 
cess  in  latter  years.  are  treated  only  in  capsule  form. 

The  credit  page  notes  that  They  would  make  another  book. 

Mr.  McGivena  wrote  “approxi-  , 

mately  the  first  half  of  this  book  „  ,  , 
before  encountering  insurmoun-  Bakke  news  editor 
table  difficulties,”  which  proba-  of  UPI  in  New  York 
bly  refers  to  the  enormous 

amount  of  detail  in  names.  Appointment  of  Bruce  B. 
places  and  dates  that  he  put  into  ,  ^  j  ^  general  news  editor 

perspective.  United  Press  International  at 

“The  balance  of  the  book  was  ^®"^  York  headi^arters  has  teen 
put  together  by  Warren  Hall,  ^^J^ounced  by  Roger  Tatarian, 
who  wrote  portions  of  it.  Other  ®  ii® f', 

editorial  assistance  was  pro-  akke,  35,  will  assist  in  the 
vided  by  William  J.  White,  Jr.,  supervision  of  the  general  news 
(retired),  Joseph  Martin,  Phil  morning  newspapers. 

Santora,  Donald  Singleton,  Jack  was  transferred  to  New  York 
Metcalfe,  Jack  Smith,  Kermit  J**®*"  Df  Moines,  where  he  was 
Taa/i.'ira,.  PVlii  Pono  onH  /oan.  lowa  State  editor.  He  joined 


Brennan  promoted  | 

Donald  P.  Brennan  has  beeH 
named  director  of  marketin|l 
planning  for  International  Pad 
per  Company,  it  has  teen  an*] 
nounced  by  Lawrence  B.  Kelley, ( 
vicepresident-marketing.  ] 


Sportsweek 


Coming  Nov  9  in 
TheWasrangton  Star 
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